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POWERFUL’ 
Electric Starting MUU 
| Specially Built for 


ast Runabout Service 


EK VERYTHING you want in a motor for 


ie tama lal 
Senior Speedster 


Twin cylinder, 14 H. P. 
Built with exceptional 
ruggedness for heavy 
duty service on runa- 
bouts, small outbuard 
cruisers, auxiliaries. New 
underwater silencer —ex- 
ceptionally quiet. Offered 
with 12-volt electric start- 
ing and generating sys- 
tem, or with Atwater Kent 
battery ignition system 
and fly wheel starting. 


The new Elto catalog, ful- 
ly describing the Quad, the 
Sonne Speedster, the Ser- 
vice Speedster, the Light- 
weight and the FOLD- 
LIGHT, will gladly be sent 
on request. Write for it. 


The 1930 Quad 


Four cylinders, 35H. P. 
The outstanding motor 
for runabouts up to 20 
feet, cruisers up to 25 
ree eC are bee tor 
anced crankshaft incor- 
porating new type rota- 
ry disc valve. Offered with 
12-volt electric starting 
and generating system, 
or with Atwater Kent 
recta mmr set eles MES Ice) 
and fly wheel starting. 
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big, roomy runabouts — for small cruisers — 
for husky family boats — you’ll find in either 
of these two new Elto models. 


We designed them particularly for such service. 
In reliability, in stamina, in luxurious smooth- 
ness and ease of operation, no other motor can 
compare with them. . 


The 1930 Quad is strikingly new in every fea- 
ture of engineering, appearance and perform. 
ance. It offers dependable, press-the-button elec- 
tric starting. Its design includes the new Quad 
rotary disc valve, built integrally with crank- 


shaft — a feature second in importance only to 


electric starting. Developing 35 H. P., it is the 
most powerful of 4-cylinder outboards. Its new 
underwater silencer gives quietness with full mo- 
tor efficiency. It is the power plant de luxe, for 
the largest, fastest types of outboard craft. 


The New Senior Speedster is blood-brother to 
the Quad—smaller in power but equally sturdy 
and reliable. It was “made-to-measure” to fit 
the requirements of the thousands of medium- 
sized runabouts and large family boats that are 
most popular for average service. 


Write for catalog. 
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Outboard Motors Corporation 


3160-27TH STREET MILWAUKEE, WIS., U. S. 4 
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U. S. Copperheads—the name for the new 
U. S. rim-fire .22’s with the coppered bullets 
and the self-cleaning (non-corrosive) primers 
that keep rifle barrels as clean as a whistle. 

U.S. Copperheads—the name for consistent, 
hard-hitting accuracy in small bore ammunition 
—a name that, in addition to every utility fac- 
tor that the most advanced science of ballistics 
can put into a cartridge, brings a new note of 
beauty into the ammunition field. 


Other Features in the 
Complete U. S. Line 


SHOT SHELLS: Ajax Heav- 
ies, Climax Heavies, Climax, 
Defiance. 

CARTRIDGES: Improved 
Thirty-Thirties and other big- 
game cartridges, the famous 
22 NLR.A.’s, Self-Cleaning 
Rim-Fires and Center-Fires. 


Forest AND STREAM 


The New 


Self-Cleaning .22’s 
with the DistincTIVE 
CoprEerED Bu. ets! 


You'll want to try U. S. Copperheads. Like 
the distinguished little Copperhead from which 
they take their name, they strike hard and are 
deadly accurate. Be sure to ask your dealer 
for them. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


General Selling Agentst National Lead Company, Boston, Buffalo, 

Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, San Francisco, New York; John T. 

Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia; Merchants Hardware, Limited, 
Calgary, Alberta and Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 


SELF-CLEANING 
SHORT - LONG 


LONG-RIFLE 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identify you. 
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O! Get out on the 

water this year and en- 

joy super-holidays! Go 
with the handiest, most satis- 
factory boat power known— 
an inexpensive, portable out- 
board motor. Go... decide 
first and now on that! 


And when you go.... 
go with an Evinrude! 


Never has your Evinrude dealer 
offered so many models to choose 
from. Nor at prices so attractive. 


Now you may have the world- 
famous, easy-starting EVINRUDE 
Speeditwin in twomodels—20 H.P. 
and 22H.P., both with underwater 
silencers and with ball and roller 
bearings on crankshaft, connecting 
rods, drive and propeller shafts. 


Now you may have Electric Starting 
— instant, effortless starting at the 
touch of a switch, with current = 
spotlight and running lights. Speedi- 
twinis the 22 H.P.mede isso equipped. 


20 H. P. SPEEDITWIN 
Rope Starting 


14 H. P. FASTWIN 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST 
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For any make of heavy 

rowboat or light runabout, 

the EVIN- 

cee Rupe 4H. 

P. Fastwin is 

a splendid choice, being 

simply a smaller edition of 20 

H. P. Speeditwin. For still 

lighter work, choose EVIN- 
RUDE 7 H.P. Fleetwin. 


For average rowboat and any 

size or type canoe, select FOLD- 
LIGHT, world’s lightest, hand- 

iest twin-cylinder outboard. 
Weighs only 29 pounds. Full 234 
H.P. !t folds—to only 17 inches 

by 1334 inches by 111 inches! 
Write for FREE copy of the new 
32-page EVINRUDE Year Book 
which gives interesting, complete de- 
scriptions of all models with speeds 
attainable on all types of boats. 


EVINRUDE DIVISION 
Outboard Motors Corporation 


Wisconsin 


i 510+27th Street a 
Milwaukee . be 


OUTBOARD 
MOTORS 
CORPORATION 
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2% H. P. FOLD-LIGHT 
Only 29 Ibs, 


7 H. P. FLEETWIN 


Tt will identifue you, 





THE BOY SCOUTS IN AFRICA. 


Left to right—Douglas Oliver, Dick Douglas, and Dave Martin. These three lads, selected 
by competition from over eight hundred thousand Boy Scouts, accompanied Martin Johnson 
on a safari into the lion country. Each boy got his lion without complications. 











Into the African 


Blue 


Part Five—The Boy Scouts 


(Continued From Last Month) 


HE leopard is the gunman of 
the jungle. He’s a good deal 
smaller than the lion—(a full- 
grown lion weighs around 400 pounds 
—a leopard about 150) but in some 
ways he can be more dangerous. When 
he decides to attack, nothing on earth 
can come so fast as a leopard. He isn’t 
as dignified as the lion nor as sneaky as the hyena, but 
he works alone by stealth and no other animal trusts him. 
He is mysterious—silent—a grim shadow coming out of 
nowhere. 

Like the lion, the leopard is sometimes a man-eater. 
Roosevelt tells of one of the beasts that took to killing 
shepherd boys in British East Africa. Another went after 
native women, never attacking a man. Near Mern a 
leopard strangled and ate a woman in broad daylight. 

Usually the leopard hasn’t the nerve to eat his kill in 
the open. He drags it into the brush or carries it up a 
tree. I’ve known 
one to carry a full- 
grown antelope up 
a tree. 

My friend Rat- 
tray had a nasty 
experience with 
one of these big 
spotted cats. Osa 
had shot a zebra for 
bait, but had only 
wounded it. The 
zebra had fallen 
near some brush. 

Rattray told us 
afterward that be- 
fore he was aware 
of it, a gray shad- 
ow shot out from 
behind the zebra 
and was flying 
over the ground 
toward him with 
the speed of an air- 
plane. He fired 
and missed, His 


Eprror’s 


By MARTIN JOHNSON 


Author of “Safari” and “Lion.” 


NotE— All photographs 
reproduced in this story are by 
Martin Johnson, 
righted by the American Museum 
of Natural History. 


second barrel missed fire. The black 
boy fled. In a second the leopard was 
on him, scratching and tearing. Rat- 
tray got his fingers around the beast’s 
throat and hung on for dear life. His 
clothes were torn to pieces and his flesh 
was horribly ripped from head to foot, 
but by the time we reached him he had 
throttled the beast. It was two years before poor Rat- 
tray fully recovered. 

The leopard comes into the open so seldom that he’s 
an almost impossible subject for the camera. Only once 
in all our years in Africa, did I get a chance to study one. 
The only good pictures I ever got of them were flash- 
lights. 

One day when out looking for more lions we sighted 
an old grandmother lioness. She didn’t seem angry at 
our intrusion—just curious. As we drew near, she got 
up and moved leisurely away. We followed about a 
hundred feet be- 
hind her. While 
she seemed friend- 
ly enough I had 
Bukari get the rifle 
ready. No matter 
how lazy and in- 
different a lion 
may seem, he may 
change his mind 
quicker than a 
flash and charge 
before you can 
raise a gun. 

This old lady 
finally moved off 
to one side, glanc- 
ing back to see if 
we were follow- 
ing. Then she 
climbed a five-feot 
ant-hill and lay 
down. It was a 
perfect pose for 
pictures. I asked 
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“Simba has no house, but he has a land and this is it.” Osa to see how 
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TO OUR PRESENCE. 


Though he apparently paid no attention to us, not a move escaped him. 


close we could drive to the old beast and got the camera 
ready. At every few yards Osa halted the car and I took 
a bit of film. 

Finally our front wheels touched the ant hill. The 
animal didn’t move. Her poise was amazing. We were 
thrilled at getting such close ups. I thought we couldn’t 
possibly get nearer but before I knew it, Osa drove the 
front wheels up the mound and stopped. The old lady 
was only a foot from the radiator. ~ 


NOWING the ruthless nature of the lion as we did 

it seemed silly of us to take such chances, but we 
It was a marvelous chance to study the 
She blinked at us a couple of times 
The nearness of the car 


were fascinated, 
beast at close range. 
and yawned in a bored manner. 
didn’t seem to disturb her a bit. 
We were so close I couldn’t take in her entire body. 


She could have been in the car with a short jump had she 
wished. Presently she seemed to know I had finished 
photographing her. She got up slowly, yawned and 
stretched like a sleepy cat and moved off into the bushes, 
We didn’t follow. 

In contrast to this delightful experience, let me tell of 
a narrow escape of my friend, Blayney Percival. 

He left his camp one Christmas morning and started 
beating for lions. When a big fellow broke out of a reed 
bed, Percival dropped him with a shot through the brain. 
A second lion appeared and again Percival shot, but only 
wounded the beast. Percival was accompanied by several 
Masai with spears and shields. They were on the warpath 
for Simba. 

The wounded lion slipped out of sight in the brush. 
Percival and the natives started a thorough search. Sud- 
denly the lion rose in front of him. He took a flash shot 


EXAMINING THE WRECK. 
What was left of the flash-light camera after a lion chewed it up. 
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IN AN ANGRY MOOD. 


There were twenty-six other lions in sight, but these two defied all comers. 


and missed. Again the animal disappeared. Percival 
walked forward slowly. At thirty yards the lion suddenly 
charged out. Percival let him have a shot full in the face. 
He thought he had finished him, but again the lion dis- 
appeared. As Percival peered about cautiously, the lion’s 
bloody head suddenly popped out of the reeds not three 
yards from him. He fired again, but the lion was on him. 

He went down, the fall stunning him for a moment. 
When he came to, his gun bearer, Yondi, lay across his 
knees between him and the lion. The beast was biting 
at the native. Percival. kept his wits. Coolly recocking 
his rifle he pressed the muzzle against the beast’s head 
and fired into the brain. The lion rolled over. Yondi 
was badly mauled but recovered, though crippled for life. 

This incident, along with others, proves that the lion is 
often a strategist and plays his game of attack and retreat 
with vicious skill. But such a performance is always in 


the daytime when a lion is not at his aggressive best. At 
night he is cool, deliberate, cruel and savage. And if he 
chooses he will walk right into the habitation of man and 
take the man or his possessions without hesitation. 
Although Nairobi is a thoroughly modern town, it is 
only a few years ago that lions came into the streets. The 
country around Nairobi had always been Simba’s land 
and in the early days of the town, if a native went to sleep 
on a street corner, he was likely to wake up inside a lion. 


HEN we first went into Tanganyika and got some 
idea of what a lot of lions looked like I said to 
Bukari, “It looks as if plenty of lions lived here.” 
He shrugged his shoulders. 
“Yes, Bwana. Simba has no house but he has a land 
and this is it.” 
As I’ve said before, in this part of the country there 


TWILIGHT ON THE VELDT. 


Africa is the “star” continent of screen adventure. 
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were lions everywhere. Some days we would see from 
ten to fifty between sunrise and sunset. They would roar 
about our camp all day. It was like living in a lion cage 
only the cage was five hundred miles square. 

One day soon after we had made our camp, we had an 
amusing experience. We ran into a group of eleven 
lionesses and one wonderful big lion. Here was the Sultan 
of Serengeti and his harem. And at least a dozen cubs 
of various ages. The old boy was a beauty. We took a 
few pictures and went back to camp for lunch. 

Then I got an idea. I was always anxious to photo- 
graph the beasts with various kinds of facial expression. 
We went back to the Sultan and his clan and shot a 
nearby kongoni. Then I had Bukari cut open the stomach 
and sprinkle in a whole can of red pepper. The moment 
Bukari left the kongoni, one of the lionesses made a rush 
for it but the Sultan sprang out and grabbed her by the 
neck. Then he himself stuck his nose into the spot Bukari 
had cut and started to eat. 


E were full of excitement and I had all the cam- 

eras ready. Suddenly the lion stood up—his whole 
body stiffened and he made a most horrible face. He 
wrinkled up his nose and shut his eyes—his ears went back 
and his shoulders hunched. He scratched his nose with 
one paw—then lay down and scratched with both paws, 
his eyes still tight shut. Our own noses twitched in 
sympathy. 

Suddenly he sprang to his feet and let out a sneeze that 
actually shook the earth. ‘Tears streamed down his face. 
I was laughing so I 
could barely crank 
the camera. The 
whole harem sprang 
to their feet. The 
cubs sat up and 
stared to see what 
had happened to 
Papa. 

The old boy 

looked so silly and 
his roaring sneezes 
were so terrifying, 
but so comic. We 
were only a few feet 
away but he didn't 
notice us. When the 
irritation subsided a 
bit, he opened his 
dripping eyes and 
went at the kongoni 
again. And again 
he got a snoutful. 
The whole Serengeti 
Plains shook with 
the violence of his 
sneezes. He seemed 
to have no idea 
where the pepper 
came from and the 
more he got the 
more he wanted to 
finish his meal. 

This performance 
went on for more 
than two hours. Osa 
and I were weak 
from laughing and I 
think even Bukari 
enjoyed it. The Sul- Binh . 
tan certainly lost all ae 2 A | 
his royal dignity. 
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We are quite content to go ow making a pictorial record of African wild life. 
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The lionesses and all but one cub decided to ignore him. 
This one little fellow trotted up to watch Papa perform, 
He would cock his ears first on one side and then on the 
other and timidly put up one paw. He seemed to think 
Papa was playing a new game. Just then the old man let 
out a blast that nearly blew the youngster into the air. 
The poor cub was scared stiff and ran away whimpering. 

Our own eyes were red with laughing when we finally 
went back to camp. It had been a great day for photo- 
graphing wild life as a comic strip. 

In early July we left our base camp in Tanganyika and 
returned to Nairobi to meet three important visitors who 
were coming out to spend a few weeks with us. 

George Palmer Putnam, David T. Layman and James 
West had cooperated to send three Boy Scouts out for a 
trip, free of all expense. ‘These three youngsters were 
selected by competition from over 800,000 Boy Scouts. 

There was quite a celebration in Nairobi when we went 
to meet the boys, Dick Douglas, Dave Martin and Doug- 
las Oliver. They were splendid youths and I felt proud 
of my country that could bring up such chaps. 

Osa took them home and fed them. Three days later 
we reached our base camp. Bukari had done a good job 
of cleaning up in our absence and the camp was in fine 
shape. The thing that bothered the boys most at first 
was having a lot of blacks to wait on them. They were 
used to doing everything for themselves. But in Africa 
it isn’t done that way. The White Man hunts, travels 
and explores and the native does the camp work. If we 
had to do all that 
ourselves, we would- 
n’t have energy left 
for the grilling work 
on safari. 

If ever I wanted 
to raise the morale 
of a half beaten 
army, I’d sprinkle a 
few Boy Scouts 
among them. I 
never saw anybody 
have a better time 
than these three 
boys had. That 
night I began to 
realize what a re- 
sponsibility I’d taken 
on myself. We had 
agreed to show our 
lions to the boys and 
it was understood 
that each boy should 
shoot one _ lion. 
There had been 
some objection .t 
home to their shoot- 
ing as part of Scout 
ritual decrees that 
its members be 
friends to wild ani- 
mals. Osa and I 
have always fought 
for the conservation 
of wild life, but one 
has to adjust one’s 
philosophy a little in 
dealing with the 
dangerous animals 
of Africa. At times 
the British Govern- 

(Cont. on p, 307) 
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DOWNED WITH THE FIRST SHOT. 
Doug killed this lion with one shot from Osa’s .30-06 Springfield. 


THE KING OF BEASTS. 


Playing with lions is like sitting on a keg of powder in a thunderstorm. 
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By 
MAJOR 

LAWRENCE 
MOTT 







HAVE taken 
I salmon in a 

great many 
rivers—notably in 
private waters on 
the famous Resti- 
gouche and Casca- 
pedia, in Canada; 
in the virgin 
streams of far- 
northern Labra- 
dor; from Irish 
and Welsh rivers, 
and Newfoundland 
streams. Fish from 
these were, of 
course, taken on a 
fly! I have even 
battled with sal- 
mon in the fam- 
ous old Bangor 
(Maine) Pool — 
long years ago. 

But it remained 
for me to have 
many most unique 
experiences with 
these splendid fish 
—last Spring, at 
the beginning of 
my four months’ 
sojourn in Oregon, during the latter days of April and 
early May—on the North Umpqua river. 

It is a never-ceasing wonder to me.that the salmon of 
the Pacific Coast will not take a*fly! I know that it 
has been tried, times.without end. I have heard vague 
rumors that: it has been accomplished, on rare occasion, 
using huge, feathered “concoctions’—on the upper 
Columbia. But all these negatives notwithstanding I 
simply had to whip the magnificent pools of the Oregon 
stream with almost every salmon fly ever tied, while 
grand fish rolled and played all about me—ere I would 
definitely admit the puzzling truth! 

So, in Oregon, I eased my conscience as much as possi- 
ble by using light rods—notably a dear favorite o’ mine, 
a fly rod of 8 and one-half ounces. That helped a bit, 
though it was almost the rod’s crucifixion to ask it to 
handle something like a pound of lead, plus a large... 
spoon! How I managed it shall presently be set forth. 

One “Red” Pearson—and perhaps the best boatman on 
the dangerous river—who knew every rock and eddy, and 
all the pet resting places of the great Chinook, had been 
chosen to act as my piscatorial mentor, philosopher and 
guide on my first essaying for the famous Chinook. 

On the night that I pulled in to Roseburg, on board 
the faithful Cadillac, “Red” dined with Twom and me 
at the excellent Umpqua Hotel. (I had better explain 

“Twom”! The letters represent “This Wife 0’ 
Mine” —who has shared my shooting and fishing voyages, 
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The Major 
and a 36-pound 
chinook. This fish 
was taken on a 
rapier steel rod. 





the world over, 
these many years! ) 
And when | 
showed my fishin’ 
kit to “Red”, add- 
ing that I intended 
to use light stuff 
for the North 
Umpqua salmon, 
he was too polite 
to say anything— 
but I noted a quick 
little smile... ! 

The next morn- 
ing I left the hotel 
just as the first 
timid peeping 0’ 
light was coming 
over the great 
mountains to the 
East.- “Red” was 
to meet me at a 
place called Win- 
chester, some five 
miles from Rose- 
burg, where the 
Highway crosses 
the river on a very 
fine, new, bridge, 
and I got there as 
the beautiful coun- 
tryside grew out of the night shadows and took definite 
forms, 

Foaming, bank high, and rather “dark”, the North 
Umpqua roared past—below. 

“Been so much rain that she’s almost too high for good 
doin’s” said ‘‘Red” as we proceeded down the steep bank, 
he carrying an outboard motor, I struggling along with 
rod, oars and tackle box. 






E had not told me any of the particulars, the night 
before, of just how I was to fish, so I wandered 
along behind . . . until we came upon a strange sort of a 
craft drawn up under some bushes. A fairly compre- 
hensive picture of it is a cross between a Grand Banks 
dory and the French-Canadian bateau! <A swell-sided 
“ship”, very high at the bows and low—astern. ‘Mid- 
ships was a combination seat and fish box. “Red” indi- 
cated that I was to take possession of it. Speech was out 
of .the question, because of rush and roar of the river. 
I have gone shipmates with all sorts of vessels—from 
the kayak of the Esquimaux—seal hunting—to the out- 
riggers of tropical seas—and the real man-carrier of the 
wilderness: the birchbark canoes of the Ojibway and 
Cree Indians. I have even run rapids on a log, using a 
peavie to balance with! But never had I shoved off on 
a white- roaring | river in such a craft with a dinky little 
2 HP “put-put” as the only means of making headway! 
Nay—it was impossible for me to conceive how the toy 
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motor could, by the greatest stretch 
of the imagination, make any pre- 
tense at keeping steerage control of 
the heavy boat, let alone drive it 
against the terrific current. How- 
ever, as 1 am a good swimmer, and 
have been upset, many’s the time, in 
fast water, | was merely curious to 
see what was to happen—next! 

“Hold her to the bank until I say 
‘let go!’ Red bellowed—which | 
did. The wee motor coughed and 
spluttered a time or two and then 
settled down to even running. Red 
bellowed again. I gave a mighty 
shove, hopped in and we were in- 
stantly whirled away! A big crest 
curled aboard as our bow swung 
upstream and I fell to bailing right 
lustily ! 

Was it true? Yes, that dinky 
motor was making good! Our pon- 
derous craft was slowly forging UP 
stream and Red motioned to me to 
get my tackle ready. 

“Tackle!” It would have been 
excellent “ground tackle” (as we 
say at sea) to hold a fair size craft 
at anchor! I blush at the description—but here goes: 
the fly rod that I have mentioned—a 4” English reel, with 
150 yards of No, 9 linen line—a 6-foot piano-wire leader 
(gut being out of the question because of the sharpness of 
the rock ledges), sinkers to the weight of a pound, or 
more—and a No. 4 copper spoon with a 3-way hook! 

“That rod won’t hold it—nor a fish, either!” screeched 
Red. Divvil a word did I say, but plunked the “con- 
glomeration” overboard into the whirling waters while 
the motor speed was set to exactly counteract the force of 
the current—with the desired result of holding the boat 
in practically the same spot. I paid out line by hand until 
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We had to run the rapids with him. 
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The forty-pounder. 
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I felt the lead strike bottom, as I 
had been instructed to do, and then 
I took up the rod, pointing it almost 
with the line as—otherwise—the 
very heavy strain would have ruined 
it in short order. The spoon was 
now just off the bottom and _ its 
revolutions caused the light tip to 
waggle as though it had the ague! 
For a time I was interested in 
.the novelty of the thing. But after 
the first flush, so-to-speak, my atten- 
tion wandered off to the sheer loveli- 
ness of the splendid river, the glories 
of the mountain sides, with. their 
tender shadings of Spring green, 
merging with the darker hues of the 
pine and fir. A light fog clung to 
the surface of the river, but as the 
sun climbed into the upper heavens 
and blazed from a cloudless sky, i 
was soon dissipated and the air was 
so clear that everything stood out 
with amazing sharpness of detail. 

Red swung the “Ark,” as I had 
dubbed our craft, slowly to and fro 
across the long pool, dropping grad- 
ually down, the while. 

It were well to state, here, that not only do the lordly 
Chinook disdain a fly, but when they take a spoon the only 
way in which the angler is advised of the fact is by the 
cessation of the rod-quivering vibrations. In other words, 
when the spoon ceases to revolve the rodsman has one of 
two things—a fish, or—bottom! I had been carefully 
coached by Red on this point that, as I later discovered, 
is the whole trick of getting Chinooks. So. I patiently 
waited for the spoon to stop revolving! 

The river was, indeed, in spate! A dark brown, and 
heavy with foam suds from the dam just above. Forest 

(Continued on page 278) 





That Other Sense 


Which Sometimes Radios a Message of Impending Danger 
By HARRY RANDALL 


PAINT, 

A prickling sensa- 

tion that chased 

itself up and down my 

spine, as though a breeze 

were playing on some 

exposed portion of my 

anatomy, kept bothering 

me as I strode along 

through the dark woods, 

stopping now and then to adjust the packstraps... 

for the fresh quarter of deer-meat in my pack was a 
heavy one. 

“Something is following me,” was the thought which 
persisted in the back of my mind, although what it could 
be was more or less puzzling. 

‘Maybe the bloody meat is attracting a bobcat,” I 
coicluded at length, as the premonition grew stronger 
and more troublesome. 

In five miles of wilderness trail, it seemed to me that I 
had glanced back over my shoulder at least forty times— 
a thing which had never happened before in fifteen or 
sixteen years of woods experience. 

Finally, tiring of this, it occurred to me that there was 
but one way to determine accurately just what was sneak- 
ing along on my trail—for by this time I was certain 
that something was per- 
sistently and craftily shad- 
owing me. 

Entering the grass- 
grown yard of a deserted 
logging camp, I stepped 
behind an old cabin, partly 
fallen in decay, and sat 
down facing the back- 
trail, with my Winchester 
.44-40 across my knees, 
and the heavy pack stand- 
ing beside me. 

For perhaps half an 
hour my position was un- 
changed. Then a cougar 
stepped out from the 
shadow of the spruces, 
head lifted high as he 
tested the wind with a 
suspicious nose for a mo- 
ment before coming out 
into the opening. 

The little ivory bead of 
the .44 nestled snugly 
against the big cat’s shoul- 
der, and with the metallic 
spang of the smokeless he 
went sidewise about eight 
feet and subsided in a limp 
heap—a permanently good 
cat, with a heavy soft- 
nosed bullet through him 
in the place where it 
would do the most good, 


, 
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I was certain that something-was following me. 
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I had sensed that cat’s presence for at least an hour 
before having caught a glimpse of him. 

This matter of sensing things has never been as fully 
developed in Man as it has been in nearly all of the wild 
things. The lowliest of birds or beasts has this sixth sense 
in abounding measure, and countless incidents can be 
quoted to prove that they use it on occasion. 

Birds and animals know when they are protected, a 
casual glance at any game preserve will convince the most 
skeptical of this. They know when the Open Season 
commences, and the day after the law is off will entirely 
change their habits to conform to the new conditions. 

Protected birds get so tame that it is easy to approach 
them within a few feet, but the ones which are not thus 
afforded legal safeguards never permit any such famili- 
arity. Hawks, owls, crows, and other vermin sometimes 
display an uncanny perception in the detection of the pres- 
ence of weapons. 

On the other hand, game which has been protected will 
pay little attention to the sound of firing, even close at 
hand, and the writer has frequently burned up a carton 
of rifle cartridges at his camp with three or four deer 
standing by within fifty yards, feeding unconcernedly. 
This was during the annual closed season—but a few 
days later, with the law off, no deer ventured near the 
camp, although none had been molested in the interim. 

One of the most strik- 
ing incidents of this kind 
which comes to my mind 
had to do with a certain 
domestic cat belonging to 
my family. That cat had 
seen me leave the house 
with various kinds of fire- 
arms probably two hun- 
dred times and had never 
evinced the slightest  in- 
terest in my departure. 

She became infested . . . 
and I was given instruc- 
tions to take her out and 
dispose of her by the 
quickest and surest’ meth- 
od. So I went to my gun- 
rack and took down a 
Marlin repeater, filled the 
magazine with shells and 
started. for the porch, 
where the unsuspecting 
tabby was drowsing com- 
fortably . . . in spite of 
her infestation. 

My intention was to 
get her snugly under one 
arm, adjourn to a neigh- 
boring field, and waft her 
to the Great Beyond with 
a single well-aimed shot 
from the pet Marlin, But 
I reckoned without that 
(Continued on page 320) 
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Herb scanned the big meadow carefully with his binoculars. 


Chattering ’Chucks 


Spring Sport With the Little Brown “Bear” of the Hay-Fields 


ROM where I stood, in the upper 

corner of a rolling hay-field, I 

could hear the shrill chattering of 
three ’chucks at one time. The sound came from as many 
different directions and its volume seemed to indicate that 
the animals were no great distance away but, look as I 
would, I couldn’t seem to get my eyes on any of them. 
A luxuriant stand of mixed hay, clover and timothy, had 
grown up on the field. This swished about my knees 
when I moved and was so thick that it formed an effective 
screen, concealing the corpulent brown forms from my 
view. 

Of course, there was the possibility that these wood- 
chucks were partly within their burrows. This Mr. 
Monax, as one of this ground variety of swine is known 
in polite society, seldom ventures far from his own front 
door and, at the first suspicion of danger, takes to the 
earth from which he derived his name. Then, if not too 
wise to the ways of rifle bullets, he will poke his head out 
and chatter a shrill defiance at his pursuers. So I pre- 
sumed that these chucks may have been just peeking out 
of their burrows, sifting the currents of air through dilat- 
ing nostrils, listening to every swish of my footsteps, and 
possibly watching my comparatively large form as it moved 
slowly along. Anyway, the chattering indicated that they 
had not been much hunted, and this was encouraging. 

Advancing slowly and as quietly as possible, I stopped 
every few feet and looked about. I tried to concentrate 
my gaze until it would penetrate the thick grass and pick 
out the grizzly, brown form of one of these ’chucks, but 
this seemed impossible, though the chattering continued 
and seemed to give me a pretty good idea of the location 
of each one. 
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By PERLEY WATERS 


At such times, when straining one of 
the senses to locate some given object, 
this particular sense is so stimulated 
that it takes in many other things. And not only this, but 
the other four senses become sympathetically acute so that 
they pick up whatever is abroad on the air. While I 
strained my eyes in the effort to catch some slight move- 
ment through the grass or pick out a gray-brown figure, 
this seemed only to accentuate the scope of my vision. | 
saw the passing flight of several small birds, the scamper- 
ing of a squirrel along the wall, and seemed constantly 
aware of the broad sweep of landscape that fell away 
below this field, dropped down to a little pond that lay 
in the bottom of the valley, then rose again, in a series of 
wooded steps, to the summit of a dark, spruce-covered 
mountain. 

My ears, too, while especially tuned to catch and place 
this shrill chatter of the ’chucks, also picked up and regis- 
tered many other sounds of the hillside—the sweet whistle 
of a meadow lark; the musical tones of a song sparrow ; 
the rollicking notes of a bobolink ; the cawing of a sentinel 
crow that was watching me and keeping the flock advised 
of my doings; an occasional “moo” from the mother of a 
very young calf and the fussy cacklings of domestic fowls 
up in the farmyard. 

My nostrils, likewise, sifted and sorted many different 
scents—the subtle aromas from a score of wild flowers, 
the blossoms of which hung from the blackberry bushes 
along the wall, nodded from the clover plants or hid, ‘in 
modest loveliness, in many nooks and corners; the pungent 
odor of the sun-baked balsams which lined a narrow 
ravine that had been slashed into the hillside; the strong, 
ammonia smell of the fertilizer that had recently been 
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harrowed into the corn ground. 

I felt the heat of the warm June 
sun on my back, while a cool breeze 
wafted up from the valley and 
brushed my face. 

Nor did these things interfere 
with my hunting. Indeed, it is 
only when my mind is intent on 
the stalk of some game that it is 
conscious of all these little sights 
and sounds. ‘Then, after I had 
been hunting my best ‘for some 
minutes, a big ‘chuck popped up 
on the wall, like a jack-in-a-box, 
and presented an easy shot. I was 
glad that it was easy, for I had 
missed the only other shot I had 
had while Herb, who was hunting 
with me, had already killed three 
‘chucks. So I steadied the old .32 
Special down to a careful aim and 
pressed the trigger. At the report 
the ’chuck simply sagged down into 
an inert, lifeless mass—killed in- 
stantly by the powerful, soft-nosed 
bullet. I felt better, for I was get- 
ting back my reputation. 

We had started from my home, in a small Vermont hill 
village, about the middle of a warm June afternoon and 
bumped out along a narrow, little-used road for three or 
four miles. Here we left the car, in a farmer’s dooryard. 
The farmer had welcomed us. Most farmers do when 
their land is overrun with woodchucks, for these little 
animals do considerable damage in the hay fields. 


T is not that they eat so much, but they tramp paths 


in every direction from their burrows and this causes 
the grass to lodge so that the mower does not cut it clean. 
Besides this, the burrows are a continual menace to the 
limbs of valuable farm horses, while the mound of earth 
that is thrown out by the excavation is often full of small 
gravely stones that dull machine knives badly. So this 
farmer, who does not shoot, was glad indeed to have us 
destroy a few of the pests for him. 


Forest AND STREAM 


Retrieving the game. 


April, 1939 


We had chosen this particular 
farm for this hunting trip because 
of the fact that its natural topog- 
raphy was such that the average 
hunter passed it by, and the wood- 
chucks had been allowed to multi- 
ply and increase unhindered. Of 
course there,are woodchucks in all 
our fields, but they are becoming 
more scarce in those which are con- 
venient to the highways. During 
the past few years the proprietor 
of a nearby fur farm has been 
purchasing ground-hogs from the 
hunters and has thus given them a 
commercial value. This makes it 
possible for the hunter who uses an 
automobile to drive along the back 
roads, kill quite a good many, ani 
take the load of pork thus secured 
and deliver it to the fur farm. 
This practice has reduced the 
woodchuck population of the road- 
side fields quite noticeably, but this 
farm was a little different. The 
buildings were up on the road and 
two of the fields cornered up to 
them, but most of the hay-land lay down over the hill and 
out of sight. Furthermore, this farm rolled down to 
another, now abandoned, farm that lay in the bottom of 
the valley. These two farms together constituted quite 
a tract of land, a natural haven for ’chucks, and here 
they existed in all their pristine abundance. 

Taking a cow path at the pasture bars, we skirted the 
first field. This path, running roughly along the wall 
which provided cover, afforded a good avenue of approach. 
We passed the first field, then the second one, before we 
saw the first game. 

The ’chuck was crouched on the mound of earth at the 
mouth of its burrow, some ninety or a hundred yards up 
in the field from the lower wall. Herb insisted that | 
try the first shot so I crept up behind the wall, rested the 
rifle over the top, lined the sights on the brown form 

(Continued on page 272) 


Herb plugged this big fellow on the run. 





Guides 


The Sine Qua Non 
of Tarpon Fishing 


By COLONEL 
EDWARD C. CARRINGTON 


A tarpon guide and 
his party. Beauty 
as well as wealth 

pursues the silver 
king. 


BOUT the 20th of April when, in southern Flor- 
ida, spring begins to melt into summer, tarpon 
by the million, like other members of the herring 

family (the shad, the herring, the gudgeon) and the salmon, 
start their northerly migration to spawn. Where tarpon 
spawn has never been scientifically determined, and is as 
yet purely a matter of conjecture. Other members of 
the herring family spawn in fresh water. Those most 
familiar with the habits of the tarpon, or Silver King as 
he is popularly known, are of the opinion that tarpon 
spawn in the shoals or shallow waters of the Gulf of 
Mexico. This view would be quite at variance with the 
habits of the same species. When this northerly migra- 
tion begins, tarpon in increasing number begin to fill the 
Passes that afford an escape for the rivers that flow from 
the interior of Florida to the Gulf of Mexico. These 
great schools of tarpon leisurely moving northward finally 
reach the coast of Texas and are freely taken in September 
and October at Aransas Pass, Texas. As soon as the cold 
weather chills the water, tarpon disappear, possibly mak- 
ing their return to the warm waters of the Caribbean Sea. 

Boca Grande, Florida, the 
waters of which flow between 
Gasaprilla and Cayo Costa 
Islands, is the largest and deepest 
pass along the Florida Gulf 
Coast. It is the most popular 
tarpon fishing ground in the 
world. 

In the course of the ages, the 
waters of the Miaca and Peace 
Rivers, flowing into the open 
Gulf, to be repulsed and turned 
back by the Gulf tides, have 
created a channel of an average 
depth of forty-two feet. This 
channel, however, has deep 
pockets that drop down into coral 
rock seventy-five to, eighty feet. 
The tarpon is a bottom feeder 
and those who would essay his 
capture as a general proposition 
lure him from the depths of the 
pass. Knowledge of these depths 
is of great value to the angler. 
Sometimes they are nearer the 
surface and are taken trolling 
with a spoon, but the successful 
tarpon fisherman fishes bottom, 
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A shark took first toll of this tarpon. 


The author and 
two fine tarpon. 
Colonel Carrington 
has brought to gaff 
and released 542 
tarpon, 


whether it be 18—32—42 or 80 feet from the surface. 

Fishing in Boca Grande Pass is done “drifting” in 
preferably a small motor boat and the bait used is a small 
live hard crab. 

Much has been written of the tarpon in an attempt to 
describe its wild, spectacular leaps in its frenzied attempt 
to escape capture. 

The moving picture camera has truthfully and graphi- 
cally shown the tarpon in the air, attempting to throw the 
hook. Moving picture audiences throughout the world 
have been made familiar with tarpon and tarpon fishing. 

Books have been written on the subject of the tarpon 
and excellent still pictures have been taken, almost with- 
out numbers, of this marvelous fish, in the air. Anglers 
have performed many stunts in their capture. 

Ben W. Crowinshield in 1916 landed twenty-five tar- 
pon between sun-up and sun-down; the largest number 
taken in the same period of time that any authenticated 
record furnishes. They have been taken with salmon 
tackle. 

Miss Anna Butler, of Boston, after two and one-half 
hours of struggle landed a fifty- 
nine pound fish on a six thread 
line and a four ounce tip. ° 

In the month of May, house 
boats and yachts in large num- 
bers congregate in the vicinity of 
Boca Grande Pass, convoying 
strings of guide boats. Men and 
women from all over the world 
arrive in increasing numbers at 
Boca Grande Pass in the months 
of May and June to lure and 
subdue the King of all game fish. 
Members of the Nobility are 
often in evidence. Millionaires 
and_ multi-millionaires, judges, 
lawyers, form a motley crowd of 
enthusiastic sportsmen. Democ- 
racy is the order of the day and 
nothing is discussed except tar- 
pon, weather, tides, bait, rods, 
reels, lines and other elements 
which fit in with the fishermen’s 
pursuit of this wonderful fish. 
They have written much of the 
fish and they have written much 
of themselves, but very little or 

(Continued on page 286) 
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The remedy is to use flies adapted to American streams. 


HE beginner at dry fly fishing—and the older hand 
as well, if he has not already done so—can do him- 
self a lot of good by looking into the matter of 
those modern floating flies, the bivisible hackles and the 


fanwings. Consider, for example, the bivisible hackles. 
These, as you may on may not know, are palmer-tied 
hackle flies, wingless, of various colors, but all with a 
wisp of white hackle wound at the head. That is where 
the “bi-visible” idea comes in—with that bit of white 
hackle. The white hackle is for the eye of the angler, 
making the fly very easy to keep track of on the water; 
almost, in fact, as regards visibility, in the same class with 
the celebrated Coachman. It is probably unnecessary to 
stress the fact that it is always of the greatest advantage 
to the angler if the fly is easily seen on the water— 
wherein we find one of the reasons for the wide popularity 
of the Coachman and Royal Coachman in both wet and 
dry fly fishing. The predominating color of the bivisible 
hackle dry fly—brown, gray, black, badger, or what-not— 
is, of course, for the eye of the trout. 

As turned out by the best fly-tiers the hackles of these 
flies are stiff, and—the fact that they are palmer-tied also 
assisting—they float high on the surface and are the easiest 
of all dry fly flies to keep in a floating condition. Palmer- 
tied hackles, wherein the hackle is wound almost down to 
the bend of the hook, are better floaters than the ordinary 
hackle flies, in which the hackle is wound at the head of 
the fly only. Having no wings to become crushed and 
shredded, the bivisible hackle dry fly is far more durable 
than the conventional winged variety of floater. In-dry- 
ing the fly you can rough-handle it all you want to, and 
there are no wings to be carefully nursed back into shape 
—which process, by the way, is usually far from a success. 
Simply wipe the fly dry with your handkerchief, fluff it 
out with your fingers and breath, oil it, and the fly is as 
good as new 


Modern 


Considering the Bivisible 
By SAMUEL 


The high-floating quality of the bivisible hackle dry fly 
should not be passed over without special mention, Of 
course, the fact that a fly floats high on the water means 
that such a fly excels as a floater, but it likewise means 
considerably more than that. .The fact is, as has been 
proved time and time again in the writer's own fishing, 
that a fly which floats high on the water is far more apt 
to take trout than one which comes down half water- 
logged, its body awash, so to say—a possible exception 
being when it is the angler’s purpose to approximate with 
his fly the appearance of a “spent gnat,” meaning a 
“spinner” (adult insect of the May-fly tribe) floating 
lifeless on the surface with wings outspread. In this 
instance a half-submerged fly comes closest to attaining 
the appearance desired. But as a general proposition, and 
particularly on low water, the high floater will put it all 
over the half-sunken artificial. 

But perhaps a better way to bring out the very practical 
advantages of the bivisible hackle dry fly is to consider 
just wherein the ordinary winged type of dry fly—perhaps 
most of those used in this country being imported from 
England—fails to measure up to the requirements of the 
American dry fly method. The British dry fly artist casts, 
as a rule, only to a rising trout. Thus the fly is on the 
water only at intervals. The water of the chalk streams 
is very clear, which of course means high visibility condi- 
tions. The current is slow, thus the trout has plenty of 
time to size up the fly. Naturally, very small flies, and 
these the best examples of the art of exact imitation which 
it is possible to procure, are the winners. A No. 14 fly 
is about the largest ever used. But, because of the very 
nature of the fishing—because the fly is only on the water 
at intervals—it is possible to use flies of this character 
without any serious practical disadvantages. As the cast- 
ing is only occasional, it is a matter of no great difficulty 
to keep the fly, despite its small size, in a floating condi- 
tion. Likewise, under the conditions, no particular trouble 
is experienced in keeping track of the fly while it is on 
the water. 

But the use of such a fly—a small dark-colored fly of 
the exact imitation type—on the fast water of our Ameri- 
can trout streams is emphatically something else again. 
Make no doubt about that. Only recently a well-known 
writer referred to “the endless arm-work” entailed in dry 
fly fishing; and another author in discussing the question 
of the wet vs. the dry fly, refers to the dry fly as unques- 
tionably the more sporty and perhaps the most enjoyable, 
“except for a degree of labor it imposes upon the fisher- 
man.” And, again, in a later paragraph, “The dry fly 
man is a hard worker; there is n@ rest to his casting, 
unless he is changing his position. In a measure this is 
also true of the wet fly fisherman, but false casting for 
drying the fly is more monotonous work than casting 
when you may expect at any moment the rise or pluck of 
a trout.” 

Manifestly, it is the nature of our own dry fly fishing— 
the fact that over here we “fish the water,” casting over 
any likely looking place and usually with little let-up 
(yes, we’re sure enough “hard-workers”) which gives rise 
to such comments as the above—comments which the 
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Floaters 


Hackles and Fanwings 
G. CAMP 


present writer believes to be thoroughly justified. Of 
course, we ordinarily use larger flies than those common 
on the south of England rivers, 12’s and 10’s being the 
preferred sizes over here. But, even so, the labor of keep- 
ing the typical English dry flies in a floating condition, 
and of keeping track of these obscurely colored artificials, 
when used on fast water, and when the fly is on the water 
most of the time, is merely lessened to a degree—and the 
degree of difficulty which remains is quite sufficient, at 
times, to take most of the joy out of the dry fly pastime. 

Obviously, the remedy is to use flies thoroughly and 
purposely adapted to the dry fly game as played on our 
American streams—flies that, on fast and more or less 
rough water, are easy to see and to keep floating. The 
bivisible hackle dry fly comes the closest to the require- 
ments of any floaters that the writer has ever used, and 
he has used most of the various types of surface flies. 

Naturally, the question arises, Will these hackle flies 
take trout? Plenty! Something has already been said 
in that regard when noting the fact that the bivisible 
hackle floats high on the surface. Beyond that—I take it 
that things have moved along some since the days when 
most of us were unable to think of dry fly fishing except, 
so to say, in terms of Halford and “exact imitation.” 
Nowadays, the belief is general that the action of the fly 
is the most important factor for success. It is believed, 
that, as a general proposition—which does not mean 
invariably—if the fly bears merely a general resemblance 
to a natural insect, and if it comes over the fish in the 
right way, meaning the way a natural fly would come 
under the same circumstances, success’ will follow in a 
reasonable amount of instances. You know, we can’t 
take all of ’em, anyhow. The form of the fly—whether 
winged, “spent gnat” style, wingless hackle, or what not 
—is of much less importance than the size. And minute 
variations of color have the least bearing of all. That is 
about the way the thing shapes up, as far, at least, as our 
American streams are concerned. All of which, please 
bear in mind, was stated merely as a general proposition. 
I shall make no attempt in this article to cover the various 
exceptions—nor am I advising anyone to throw away his 
collection of floaters of the conventional winged variety. 
There will most certainly be occasions when there will be 
a distinct demand for them. 

But it does simmer down to this: Nearly all the time, 
by using a bivisible hackle dry fly, employing some dis- 
crimination in the choice of pattern—my personal favorites 
are the Brown Bivisible and the Pink Lady Bivisible— 
you can save yourself a good share of that “endless arm- 
work,” as well as much of the annoyance incurred in 
trying to keep track of a small dark-colored fly on fast 
water, and you will take just as many trout, and quite 
possibly more. Another point in favor of the bivisibles, 
one that I find I have neglected to note, is that, being 
Wingless, the bivisible hackle dry fly does not have to be 
_cocked”—it being necessary to cast a winged fly so that 
it will ride the surface with its wings upright. Of course, 
if the angler is fairly adept at the business, and takes 
pains to use the side cast, and if the fly is new and built 
right, a winged fly will come down cocked more often 
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The fanwing Royal Coachman is wonderfully successful. 


than not. Which, manifestly, leaves plenty of opportunity 
for the opposite to happen. Not all dry flies cock well 
even when new. Any dry fly, when the wings have 
become shredded—as they will—has a tendency to topple 
over on one side or the other. Obstructions often make 
it impracticable for the angler to use the side cast. And 
many fishermen—beginners, of course, especially—are not 
particularly adept at throwing the floater. In view of 
which, the fact that the bivisible hackle dry fly does not 
have to be cocked would seem to assume some importance. 
You can throw a bivisible hackle dry fly from any angle, 
and, as far as this matter of cocking the fly enters in, 
every cast will be perfect—certainly a very great advan- 
tage over the winged variety of fly. 

Then, too—returning for a moment to the subject of 
matching the appearance of the artificial fly with that of 
the natural, the idea of exact imitation—judging from the 
opinions expressed by some writers, whose theories in this 
regard seem to have considerable foundation, it would 
appear by no means certain that a wingless fly of the 
hackled variety does not afford, to the eye of a trout, an 
even better imitation of a natural insect than is provided 
by the ordinary winged type of floater. This on the 
theory that the hackle fibres let more light through, thus 
effecting a closer resemblance to the delicate, transparent 
wings of a natural fly. In “Minor Tactics of the Chalk 
Stream,” Mr. G. E. M. Skues mentions an angler who, 
when tying on a new split-winged floater, always rumpled 
and broke up the fibre of its wings with his fingers before 
using it—manifestly, on the above theory. All of which, 
however, is as it may be—and quite likely to stay that 
way. 

At any rate, in the bivisible hackle dry fly we have a 
fly which does away with, or, at least, materially decreases 
many of the technical difficulties of dry fly fishing in fast 

(Continued on page 283) 
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OONER or 
later if you 
are one of 

the growing army 
of out-of-doors folk 
travelling more or 
less afoot you must 
come to the prob- 
lem of the non- 
skid sole for your 
boot or shoe. You 
may patter around 
in the summer in 
tennis shoes or 
sneakers on beaten 
trails, but if you go 
into the rougher 
places, if in autumn 
you would chase - 
the ruffed grouse 
in the hardwood 
bush or the prairie 
chicken on the 
stubble, or go after 
deer Or moose in 
the north woods, 
or the big game of 
the mountainous 
west, then surely 
you will be driven 
to heavier footwear 
and the non-slip- 
ping sole. 

Everyone who 

has skidded off a 
wet log or wet rock on account of treacherous sole, who 
has had feet shoot out while going up or -down hill, 
especially with a pack on shoulders, who has tramped in 
ordinary shoe-leather on dry prairie grass and found his 
soles polishing like glass—everyone who has met such or 
similar stiuation has learned the value of the well-anchored 
sole. Ninety per cent of the tumbles that we take out of 
doors are due to a foot that slips. Numbers of people 
have crawled into camp to nurse broken ribs, and some 
have stayed in the woods because of the treachery of 
skidding soles. 

Almost any animal, it can be shown, has a more or less 
non-skid sole to his foot. It was to increase the effective- 
ness of the horse along these lines that man took to sharp- 
shoeing his faithful friend. As for our own standard 
footwear there is nothing to anchor us except the heel. 
When the smooth sole under the ball of the foot slips, the 
sharp corners of the heel may grab an obstruction and 
hold. Indeed, this is the greatest purpose served by the 
heel on our shoes. But for hard going on rough footing 
the heel is not enough and so we must resort to other aids. 

The devices offered most commonly are Hungarian 
cone-headed nails, shot-heads, hob-nails, sharp lumberman’s 


That Non-Skid Sole 


A Practical Article on Footgear 


Man falls 
harder than 
any other 
animal, 


calks and leather 
or rubber cleats. 
These of course 
are for use on 
leather soles. ‘To 
secure a non-skid 
sole for rubber 
footwear has al- 
ways been a prob- 
lem for manufac- 
turers. The check- 
ing commonly re- 
sorted to is good 
only during the 
early days of its 
use; soon it wears 
smooth and on wet 
surface is the last 
word in treachery. 
Today some of th: 
heavy gumshoes 
are made with 
stout, built-on rub- 
ber cleats, but as 
these boots are 
more suitable for 
miner or farmer 
than for hunter, 
they cannot he 
taken seriously ev- 
cept as emergency 
shoes for tramping 
in snowy slush or 
cold mud. So in 
nearly all cases 
the problem is one of leather soles. 

Of all sole devices cone heads or hobs are the favorite, 
and the smaller Hungarian cone-head leads because it is 
the best all around nail to serve most purposes. 


HESE aids to the sole really serve two uses. In 

addition to preventing slipping, they preserve the 
sole. The metal wears instead of the leather. A hobbed 
sole will outlast two or three not so protected. But in 
our choice of nail we must be guided a good deal by the 
kind of conditions to be encountered and by the amount 
of extra weight we feel able to carry around. For if the 
smallest size of cone-head will do the work it is folly to 
use the larger hobs. A heavily hobbed sole adds greatly 
to the weight, and carrying poundage up a hill whether 
on back or foot calls for energy. The lighter the shoe 
the better—other things being equal. 

In the matter of preserving the soles there is one weak- 
ness of these nails in that they cannot be put close enough 
to the edge to protect the rim. Consequently the sole 
wears off there before it does elsewhere. There are 
conditions of rough going in the mountains that literally 
grind off all unprotected leather. In Alaska one day, 
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April, 1930 


finishing off a re-soled pair of pac boots, I trudged into 
camp minus the half sole. It had been trimmed off 
around the edges on jagged glacial débris and then simply 
fell off—hobs and all. The dyed-in-the-wool mountaineer 
who will plod in heavy boots that would quail an ordinary 
man, protects the edges of his soles with huge Swiss nails 
but these of course are out of the question for a hunter. 
"or the latter the best device is the little shot-head nail 
which while light yet offers a good measure of protection 
to the edge of the sole. It must be backed up of course 
with the larger nail on the major bearing surface. 

For one of the most durable jobs in this line I have had 
1 must thank an old English shoemaker. I asked him to 
half-sole a pair of leaking pac boots and make a good job 
of the hobbing for hard service in British Columbia moun- 
tains. He did it. The rim was protected by a close 
array of little shot-heads; the sole was sprinkled with 
hobnails with generous additional rows in toe and heel. 
They lasted; they anchored me on any footing; but they 
were too heavy. Cone-heads would have been better, to 
have been renewed when a few were lost, as they invari- 
ably are in work in the mountains. But they would not 
have lasted so long. For hardest service you must have 
weight in metal as in leather. 

In hunting there is the extra incentive toward the 
lighter nail. No hunter can do his best in very heavy 


footwear if he must do any still hunting or stalking. 
In such cases he wants the lightest boot that will keep his 
feet dry and warm and the minimum of nails that will 
hold him anchored on logs and rocks—especially when 
the latter are wet. Thus a lighter shoe with fewer nails 
will serve for tramping on prairie grass after prairie 
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chickens than would do for deer-stalking in west coastal 
woods. 

There are hunters who will throw up hands in holy 
horror at thought of stalking deer or moose in hobnails, 
yet thousands of such animals are killed annually by 
hunters in such footwear. Game is seldom found on bare 
rocks and the latter usually are reasonably covered by dirt 
or moss to deaden the crunch of the nail if the foot is set 
down fairly. Again who is sure that a deer is greatly 
worried over such a sound? 


O* my usual west coast deer-hunting ground where 
all deer are still hunted and there is no tracking, 
most of them are killed by men in nail-shod boots. It 
would be folly of course to deny that a foot clad in 
moccasin or tennis shoe is not a much quieter foot than 
one shod by hobnails, but the hunter must always figure 
to cope with wet—either rain or wet snow—in which 
case he must have heavy footwear—leather or rubber. 
But the rubber-shod foot cannot be anchored ; the leather- 
shod foot can and there you are, back to cone-heads again. 
True in damp snow the nails tend to hold the packed 
snow and “ball up”, but in that sort of going the smooth 
rubber sole is especially slippery and the nailed sole still 
has the best of it. 


There must be some system of nail pattern for the sole 
that is correct, yet of a dozen shoemakers—so-called—or 
cobblers who have done the job for me, no two I believe 
have agreed. I cannot recall any particular best job, but 
I surely do the worst. For in this case when I was forced 
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A STUDY IN SOLES. 


No. 1. The gum shoe, shows what happens to the checking. Smooth now, it imposes a tremendous handi- 
cap on the wearer, especially in wet snow or on wet logs and rocks. 


No. 2. A pac boot with cone-heads thickly sprinkled—an example of bad (uneven) spacing, and too many 


nails and the instep neglected. 


No. 3. A heavy hiking boot with cone-heads in even rows. Note the large amount of unprotected surface, 


allowing skidding on smooth point of rock or a knot. 


of No. 2. 


It is easy to clean such a sole, however, compared to that 


No. 4. A lady’s pac boot, showing the three-group system of nailing. The weakness here is that there are 
unshod areas clear across the sole from side to side, allowing sidewise skidding unchecked. 


No. 5. Here the smallest size of logger’s calks are used in combination with the small shot-head nails. A 
first-class combination for clinging to logs and balancing on windfalls, but-unsuitable for rocks or even stony soi!, 





When Peter Stopped Being a Voice 


To Most of Us, the Loon Is Merely a “Voice Crying in the Wilderness,” 


By ALLAN A. DALE 
Photographs by the Author. 


F folks ever stopped being 
I what I call “‘mass minded” 

there would shortly be an 
end to both wars and hunting, 
which might, or might not be 
a benefit to the world at 
large. 

The sportsman says “I’m 
going out to shoot a deer’. 
And the machine gunner says 
“I’m going to break up a mili- 
tary formation”. Neither of 
them considers his intended 
Victim . . . or victims, as indi- 
viduals. Tell the machine gunner that he is to kill Henry 
Smith, Tom Jones, Albert Jennings, Ted Whitehouse, 
Elmer Stone . . . and eight or ten other men... each 
identified by a name, or a personality, and he will refuse 
point-blank . . . for these are men, each with a man’s per- 
sonality, and to kill them would be cold-blooded murder. 

Let the sportsman become personally acquainted with 
any one deer, give it a name and endow it with individual 
characteristics . . . and there is an end of his desire to 
kill it. 

Birds and animals all have distinct personalities .. . 
each of them is an individual, with habits and mannerisms 
apart from each other. It is only rarely that we poor 
humans have an opportunity to get well enough acquainted 
with one of the wild brothers to realize this fact, and 
many a hunter lives his whole life without coming to a 
realization of it. 

With this as a sort of preamble, let me cite the case of 
“Peter”, one of my wilderness acquaintances . . . a Great 
Northern Diver, or Loon, Peter’s Latin name is Gavia 
imber .. . and he is known as a shy, wild, almost unap- 
proachable frequenter of the wilderness lakes and streams. 

Say what you wish, no one really enjoys being shot at 
with high-powered 
rifles. The smack 
of a fast bullet on 
water, its terrific 
whine as it rises in 
ricochet . . . if re- 
peated often enough, 
would tend to make 
almost anyone “shy” 
—which accounts, in 
part at least, for 
Peter’s attitude to- 
ward mankind. 
Practically every- 
body who goes into 
his section of the 
wilderness carries a 
gun or two... and 
a Loon on the water 
makes an almost ir- 
resistible target for 
the thoughtless. 

There is no good 
reason for shooting 


Peter. 


Peter’s breast was ... purest white. 


at Loons. They catch a lot of small fish, tobe sure, but 
who shall say that they are not as much entitled to their 
share as any other fisherman? 

To me, a Loon is one of the most attractive of all wild 
birds. He adds a final touch of picturesque beauty to his 
surroundings, in perfect harmony with his backwoods 
setting. Entirely at home both on and under the water, 
he is also capable of performing aerial stunts which any 
Ace might well envy. : He is a fisherman par excellence, 
and that, perhaps, is one of the reasons for my fraternal 
feeling toward him and all his tribe. 

He is protected by Law, which forbids the shooting of 
Loons at any season, but the Law, unless backed by the 
immediate presence of a Game Warden, does not always 
prove an adequate protection. So Peter and his friends 
depend pretty much on their own resources in order to 
survive. 

In black-powder days they were accustomed to dive at 
the flash of the gun, and by the time the slow-moving 
bullet arrived, the Loon was safely under water, rising 
a hundred yards distant with a derisive peal of maniacal 
laughter. But today, with modern loads and smokeless 
powder, the bullet gets there almost ahead of the slight 
flash of the rifle, and telescope sights have added to the 
peril. Loons have a tough time of it, and it is little 
wonder that they are wild. You would be, under similar 
circumstances, yourself! 

I shot a Loon. But I don’t think the Game Warden 
is going to do anything about it, for this “shooting” was 
done with my Graflex camera, and Peter is still, so far 
as I know, in excellent health and spirits. 


HE trout had stopped striking . . . as they will now 

and again in the best of fishing waters. My last few 
casts had brought no response, and the Parmachenee Belle, 
“Silver Doctor, and Brown Hackle, three on a leader, 
were being sadly neglected. 

Philosophically, 
then, I squatted 
on my heels and 
indulged in my pet 
pastime, scanning 
the river and _ its 
banks for signs of 
the furtive, daytime 
life of its wild folk, 
finned, furred, or 
feathered. For a 
time my gaze went 
unrewarded .. . 
then Peter slid out 
from the edge of a 
reedy little island, 
dived immediately, 
and emerged a long 
minute later far 
down the river. 

“Ah-hah! So that’s 
where you live when 
you are at home, 
Peter!” I thought 
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April, 1930 


with triumph, for Loons do 
not go ashore except for 
certain definite purposes, be- 
ing awkward upon land, and 
much preferring their nat- 
ural element, the water. 

Fishing immediately _ be- 
came a matter of secondary 
importance, for Peter, al- 
though one of my very oldest 
wilderness friends, had never 
previously allowed me_ to 
scan his family life at close 
range. He had been merely 
a Voice, crying in the wilder- 
ness. Days on end I had 
seen him with his mate at 
their fishing, their cries had 
aided me to find my way out 
of the heart of a dark cedar swamp in which I had been 
wandering, on more than one occasion. 

I was promptly grateful for their aid on such occasions, 
and would gladly have made their closer acquaintance, 
but the fact still remained, in spite of fifteen years or so 
in the Big Woods, that to me, the Tribe of Loon, and 
Peter and his mate themselves, were enigma. 


OW my opportunity was at hand, so I went hastily 
4 back to the little green silk tent in the edge of the 
alders, dug my big Graflex out of the basket pack, climbed 
into a silk rain-suit, which would camouflage me nicely 
in the green rushes . . . and went back to investigate. 
Peter and his mate were both away from home, luckily, 
and in ten minutes or so I located the nest, if nest it could 
be called . . . just a hollow in the grasses, with three big, 
olive-colored eggs splotched with darker spots. Only six 
feet or so from the edge of the river, the nest was handy 
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Three big, olive-colored eggs. 
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for the awkward water-birds 
to reach, and blended so 
nicely with its surroundings 
that there was very little 
chance of its being disturbed. 

Making several pictures of 
the nest and eggs, I went 
back to my own fishing, plan- 
ning to return later and try 
for photographs of the mature 
birds, and the youngsters 
after they hatched. 

Choosing a time when the 
old Loons were away at their 
daily job of diving for small 
fish, I carefully erected a 
little blind of rushes directly 
above and behind the nest. 
It was fairly certain that the 
birds would notice the changed surroundings, so I: stayed 
away from the blind thereafter for nearly a week, watch- 
ing from a distance with my binoculars until assured that 
the young Loons had arrived. 

The green silk rain-suit again came into use, and one 
afternoon found me flattened out inside the little blind, 
with the flies chewing viciously at every exposed inch of 
my person, and the Graflex lens trained on Peter’s nest, 
in which a pair of baby Loons were now sprawling help- 
lessly—shapeless little wads of dark brown cotton-wool. 

An hour passed slowly. A dark shadow slid swiftly 
in through the shallows, and up came Peter, shaking him- 
self with a ludicrous motion which sent the silver drops 
flying, then waddled awkwardly right into the finder of 
the camera, not more than eight feet distant from me. 
Twisting his long neck snakily, he eyed the blind with 
obvious distrust, peering down to assure himself that the 

(Continued on page 312) 


Peter headed him off ... herded him back to safety. 





What a country! 


The Land of Big Bucks 


The Game Wardens Check You Up in Idaho 


TOP that work, Steve, and listen 

to me. Don’t you know that ‘it 

won't be long now’ and we've got 

to get busy? Sunday is only day after tomorrow. Why 

do you think I have been breaking in these new boots for 
the last two weeks?” 

“All right, all right, Jack, what do you say?” 

“Le’s go, we got to make up a grub list and find out 
what each of us is going to take.” 

“Sure, put Little Willie at the head of the list and 
then go get the grub.” 

Like all things, Sunday finally came, and the alarm set 
an end to a night’s fitful sleep at four-thirty. Funny how 
easy it is to jump out with everything dark and sleeping 
when you are going hunting, and how hard it is to get to 
work on time. The 
big Buick was sure 
loaded when we 
finally got started at 
six o'clock. The day 
was perfect and the 
air as clear as a bell. 

Weiser was our 
starting point and 
Elk Summit our 
destination. At New 
Meadows we filled 
the tank with gas, 
as froni there.on-sye 
would leave*rail and 
would continuously 
climb as would the 
price of gas. One Lette 
o'clock found us at 
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By the time our tent was up and supper cooked, it was dark. 
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the upper end of Payette Lakes—a beauti- 
ful lake of clear blue water and native 
trout. Here we were stopped by the Game 
Warden and checked in. 

Idaho has a very good practice, I think, in this respect. 
Most of the big hunting country is accessible from only a 
few arteries. Game wardens are stationed on these high- 
ways to see that the game laws are not violated and to get 
a record of the amount of game killed each year. They 
check every hunter as he goes in to hunt, taking his ‘name, 
license number and destination. Then in case there is 
serious illness at his home during absence, it is a simple 
matter to trace the hunter and deliver any message. On 
the way out he is again checked and the number and kind 
of game recorded. 

From. the - Lakes 
we next made War- 
ren—a famous old 
mining town, -. This 
part of the* drive 
Was very .pretty as 
the roads “dre fine 
and-one goes 
through timber ll 
the way, many times 
following rushing 
mountain streams 
of clear blue water 
which make you 
want to forget hunt- 
ing and go fishing. 
Warren was our 
last town, so the 


(Cont. on p. 317) 
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Red Eyes “a Fuzzy Wuzzies 


Lake Fishing for Bass With Fly Rod Lures 


ONTRARY to popular belief, bass 

are no more difficult of capture 
( with artificial flies than are trout, 
indeed I do not know but that the bass’s rise is more 
certain, and the hooking easier. It well may be that bass 
are more susceptible to atmospheric and water conditions 
than are trout, though J do not make the assertion ; I only 
know that I know 
when the bronze- 
backs are sure not to 
take, though I am 
in nowise sure when 
they will. Never- 
theless I am coming 
to believe they are 
not so moody, so 
unreliable, given 
half normal condi- 
tions, as are trout. 

Always enters the 
fly-a-bility (to coin a 
word) of the two 
species of bass. 
Judging from my 
correspondence, it is 
quite the general 
opinion that the 
large-mouth is more 
inclined to take flies 
than its cousin the 
small-mouth. I have 
not found it so, 
indeed, under simi- 
lar conditions, I believe one species as ready to take prop- 
erly presented flies as the other. Because the small-mouth 
is more often found in swift water than is his near rela- 
tive, some have thought him more doughty than the large- 
mouth, again I think wholly a matter of environment. I 
am coming to believe that neither species “has anything” 
on the other, either as to “fly-a-bility” or “fight-a-bility.” 
I grant you that fly-fishing for small-mouth in a wadeable, 
racing stream is more thrilling than fishing for the same 
fish on a placid lake, still I am convinced that greater 
skill is required to take the latter fish than the former. 
Because of my conviction I want to discuss with you fly- 
fishing for lake small-mouth, and perhaps I can get at the 
matter more satisfactorily by telling of a recent experience 
than by preparing a stereotyped article. 

There is a certain famous “red-eye lake” near my home, 
many in fact, but one in particular, where the bass “never 
take flies, the only successful lure or bait being night- 
crawlers.” And, by the way, night-crawlers seem the 
favorite and most successful bait or lure in all this section. 
There are a few individuals who fish. the rivers with flies, 
making good catches; but insofar as lakes are concerned, 
true fly-men are few and far between. Now, so many 
yarns concerning the impossibility of achieving success 
with artificial flies just naturally compelled me to use 
them. When I am told that fish “won’t,” there is some- 
thing in me which rises to disprove the assertion. 

Talking the matter over with Jim (“Jim”> is: not his 
name and is far enough removed from his rightful one to 
make recognition impossible), we determined upon an 
evening in July for a first experiment. Lake fishing with 
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By O. W. SMITH 


I sat pouring over my case of flies. 


flies is not at its best until hot weather 
arrives in earnest, the hotter the better, 
seemingly. And the evening must be right, 
with no wavelets to disturb the surface of the water, and 
absolute quiet all around. I have found a “glassy” sur- 
face far and away the best in all lake fishing, which, of 
course, is not saying that fish may not be taken when tiny 
wavelets whisper 
amid the _lily-pads 
and along shore, but 
ideal conditions call 
for an undisturbed 
surface. Jim and I 
waited for the per- 
fect night, finding it 
along toward the 
middle of July. 

The sun was low 
when we pushed out 
on the water, and 
counted the boats 
containing live-bait- 
ers, ten in number. 

“Not so good,” 
muttered Jim. 
“Some of those fel- 
lows will sure take 
it into their heads to 
go to flinging plugs 
just about the time 
red-eyes begin to 
rise along shore, and 
that will spoil things.” 

“Don’t worry,” I replied. “We certainly can find some 
bay or cove somewhere to try out the artificials. Why 
always look on the dark side?” 

“You know how pluggers disturb things,” he retorted, 
“casting ‘plunk, plunk, plunk,’ without rhyme or reason.” 

I laughed, because Jim, along with myself, is a con- 
firmed caster of plugs, a fellow who can hit a punkin-pie 
nine throws out of ten. If the truth were told he is not 
much of a fly fisherman, being a real caster of lures; but 
just because we were out with artificial flies, he must 
needs take umbrage at the presence of some of his own 
ilk. I honestly think all anglers, fly-men in particular, 
are the most inconsistent folk in the world. Just because 
Jim is Jim, he elected to paddle the canoe around the lake, 
first, leaving me to do the casting, and I sat pouring over 
my case of flies, wondering, speculatirg. 

Now in this lake fly-fishing for red-eyes, there is noth- 
ing more important than the fly, not even the rod, and I 
hope to discuss that briefly before I am through. Frankly 
I do not-know what governs a lake bass’s preference, for 
there is’no consistency in them. I have found a black 
and white fly very taking at times. 


HILE I have found the black and white very win- 

ning, there are times when a brown and black, a bit 
smaller and different type of fly, will win more often. 
The one I have in mind is a sort of caterpillary-fly, if 
you get what I mean, though I know there is no cater- 
pillar wearing wings in Nature. As far as that goes, 
whoever saw a natural fly that appeared at all like a 
Royal Coachman, and we all know how generally success- 
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ful it is. There is a sort of whisk- 
ery, sprawly fly, red and white, 
which wins out in my fishing some- 
times when everything else fails. 
The fact is, I am finding a fly 
with a larger body than those regu- 
larly tied, good in my lakes ; though 
as a rule | do not like the overly- 
large flies sometimes touted exten- 
sively. By the same token, the 
regulation fly is not  big-bodied 
enough to be most attractive. You 
see I have been studying this thing 
now for several years, observing 
more closely and _ painstakingly 
than ordinarily, because before I 
pass in my rods and flies I want to 
prepare a thin volume on fly-fish- 
ing for bass. I do not know that 
rightly conducted one can say that 
trout fly fishing calls for as much 
understanding and skill, nor is it 
one whit more enjoyable. “But I 
have left my “yarn” altogether too 
long. ‘ 
As usual, I settled on the black and white for the first 
test, after fingering three or four other patterns lovingly. 
Jim grinned but said nothing. It is a standing joke 
between us, my partiality to the black and white, always 
opening the ball with one of them. Jim had worked the 
boat into good casting position, just off a half-moon-like 
bed of arrow-points, and, resting on his paddle, waiting 
for me to make the initial cast. 


E have learned that in fly fishing for bass there is 

no virtue in casting too often, whatever may be 
true of trout angling. It is woefully difficult for lure 
casters to turn to fly fishing and hold their fire as is essen- 
tial, for the great majority of short rod users think they 
shall succeed because of much throwing. In passing it 
might be well to remark that even in lure casting with the 
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Jim had worked the boat into casting position. 
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short rod and multiplying reel, a 
single well-placed cast is worth a 
dozen ill considered ones. If this 
be true of “plugs,” how much more 
is it true of the fuzzy wuzzies. 

I brought back my rod, swing- 
ing it forward and back some three 
or four times to work out neces- 
sary line, being a bit self-conscious 
because Jim’s critical glance was 
upon me; but in spite of my mani- 
fest embarrassment, I lengthened 
my line sufficiently, then shot the 
single fly forward and down so 
that it hit the water just where 
the first rows of green stems trem- 
bled in the water. Jim grunted 
high approval and I grinned in 
appreciation. Nothing happened 
at once, for your red-eye seldom 
comes immediately when the flies 
are cast over currentless water. | 
worried not at all. The light 
bunch of feathers wiggled and 
twisted slightly, the tug of the line 
causing the motion; then the fly, becoming water-soaked, 
began to settle. ‘That was my signal to retrieve, which | 
did with short, erratic jerks. Nothing came, and Jim 
grunted a second time, but with a different intonation. 

When my companion picked up his paddle, I shook my 
head, for I had a hunch that a second cast was required. 
and we always act upon our hunches, Jim and I. So I 
waited, watching a wood-peewee which hovered over the 
surface of the water, looking for insects, though for the 
life of me I could not understand what he was doing so 
far from a perch. Then I forgot the bird, for right in 
beyond where my fly had alighted, came a double splash. 
No, I did not cast immediately, thought I got the old arm 
into action and had the feathers where I wanted them. 
When I judged that sufficient time had elapsed for his 

(Continued on page 284) 


The sun was low and conditions were ideal for fly-casting. 
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WAS reared on 

a little moun- 

tain ranch in 
Arizona, where 
water was scarce 
and ranches were 
far between—“The 
land of rattlesnakes, 
horny toads, cactus 
and coyotes.” My 
father, brother and 
I were interested in 
a ranch, trying to 
make both ends 
meet, and had a 
small bunch of cat- 
tle, horses and a 
small flock of An- 
gora goats. 

We lost many 
calves and colts by 
mountain lions, but 
they were easy to 
get, that is, they 
were in those days. 
Many times I have 
found where they 
had made a_ kill, 
leaving the carcass 
partly covered. We 
cautiously sprinkled strychnine on the portion that had 
been eaten and we would find the lion lying close by the 
next morning. 

That measly, sneaking wild dog, the coyote, was con- 
stantly killing my choicest kids, not that they were hungry, 
but for the love of killing. Those bloodthirsty marauders 
kept me busy. 

I secured some steel traps and swore vengeance against 
the coyotes. It was some time before I was clever enough 
to land one of these wild dogs, but in a short time I 
proved to be quite a genius. 

Our ranch was located in mountainous country and 
consisted of fairly good trapping ground. The ranch 
house consisted of a half dugout in a deep canyon. Due 
to the fact that we first discovered a small bunch of wil- 
lows growing there we dug and found water—and water 
was as precious as gold. An abundance of wild grass 
grew everywhere. Four miles east was a high rough 
mountain known as ‘“‘Horse Shoe.” This mountain was 
crowned with rough rocky bluffs, cliffs, gorges and caves 
furnishing secluded places for all kinds of wild animals. 
On its shoulder grew scrubby oak, cedar, cactus, and 
mountain sage. Looking south there was a deep canyon 
lined with tall cedars, oaks, and desert willows winding 
its way from the base of this mountain to the lower mesa 
and tableland, and on into Lost Lake (the lake wasn’t 
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The Early Experiences of a 
Government Trapper 


An old killer 
coyote, captured 
by a Government 
trapper. 


entirely lost but the 
water that flowed 
into it soon was, as 
it disappeared into 
deep crevices some 
two feet across.) 
This beautiful can- 
yon acquired the 
name of ‘‘Gray 
Horse.” In the 
early Indian days a 
cowboy spied a 
white moving  ob- 
ject. He excitedly 
exclaimed, “Indi- 
ans!” Hurriedly he 
gathered together a 
posse of cowmen and 
soon overtook the 
moving cavalcade 
which to their dis- 
appointment proved 
to be an old bearded 
prospector making 
his way on an old 
gray horse. 

Thinking back 
over those boyhood 
days calls to mem- 
ory many peculiar 
names of peaks, canyons and ridges, such as, Lightning, 
Bat Eye, Antelope, Doubtful Canyon, Black Hills, Iron 
Butte, Wild Cat Peak, Indian Springs, Round and Loan 
Mountain, Windy Gap, Rocky Point and Four Shot Flat, 
where Father wasted four shots at a fine buck. On all of 
these I have hunted and trapped. 

I will tell of one wise old individual, “Bob.” Bob was 
a bad killer, a full grown coyote with a bob tail. How 
he came with this bob tail I never knew. Old Bob cost 
me many a fine goat, much time, worry and sleep, but per- 
haps it was all worth it, as the experience I had in getting 
him led me to be a Government coyote trapper. My first: 
acquaintance with “Bob” was quite a surprise to him as 
well as to myself. A goat cvery day seemed to slip from 
my flock in spite of my utmost vigilance. I felt that I had 
acquired the knowledge of trapping coyotes. I would 
carefully place my traps around the slain carcass and I 
usually got a coyote each time, thinking I had the killer, 
but my flock gradually decreased in number. 


NE evening around four o’clock, with my rifle in. 

hand, lying sprawled out on top of a large flat rock 

on Rocky Point overlooking the Ridge where the goats 

were grazing, I noticed the bunch shy and gather in close- 

ly. I hurriedly placed my field glasses to my eyes and 
(Continued on page 312) 
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The professor fishing from his little rubber boat. 


Packing Through Paradise 


A Pack Trip Into the Wallowa Trout Country 


P in the extreme northeastern 
part of Oregon lies a little 
known and little appreciated 

mountain area in which it was my good fortune to travel 
during a ten-day pack trip last summer. 

It is known to Portland newspaper readers as the 
“Switzerland of Oregon,” but the people of the valleys 
nestled at their base stoutly maintain that such a name is 
all wet. - These residents who know and love the high 
country, insist that it would be more appropriate to call 
Switzerland “The Wallowa of Europe.” 

Never having seen Switzerland, I can neither dispute 
nor maintain the justice of their contentions. Be that as 
it may, I do know that the high Wallowas are an enchant- 
ing country, the equal of anything I have yet seen in 
America. 

Tantalizing glimpses I had had of them before. Several 
times, business took me through the edges or across the 
corners of this wilderness area, but until last summer 
opportunity to really cross and recross through the heart 
of it, was denied me. ‘Time and again had such a trip 
been planned only to have something arise at the last min- 
ute to prevent it. Therefore, it was with fear and trem- 
bling that I left Portland in early August, planning to 
reach Joseph and Wallowa Lake about the ninth. 

For once everything went smoothly—business transacted 
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promptly — no punctures — no tele- 
grams calling me elsewhere, and with 
the “puddle jumper” hitting regularly 
on all four feet, I rolled into Joseph promptly on time, 
shortly after noon on the ninth. 

Neither pestilence, death, nor business prevented the 
other two from going and the next morning we unloaded 
our supplies, camp beds, fishing tackle, and what not, at 
the foot of the trail leading from the head of Wallowa 
Lake up the west fork of the river bearing the same name. 

Wallowa Lake, itself a beautiful body of water some 
five miles in length, fills a glacial valley just in the edge 
of the range, and furnishes boating, fishing, and bathing 
to many people. ‘It is indeed only a beginning to the great 
beyond, but a beautiful beginning at that. 

Our party of three, George, and Prof. and the writer, 
packed hastily and started up the trail with three saddle 
horses, two pack animals, and a bull dog in the crowd. 

That trail started straight up—following in a general 
way the course of the West Fork of the Wallowa which 
came leaping down over a never ending series of cascades 
and rapids. Some times we were near the water, but 
mostly we were scrambling madly up one switchback after 
another which clung to the granite mountain sides in 4 
— effort to climb as fast as the water was coming 

own. 
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We had not traveled far when 
it suddenly dawned on all of us 
that we had, perhaps, been too 
hasty with our packing. This 
sudden simultaneous recognition 
of our carelessness was doubtless 
hastened by the spectacle of a 
pack sliding over the rump of the 
biggest pack horse and being by 
him promptly kicked not only 
loose, but scattered with magnifi- 
cent indifference all over that 
mountain side. 

There followed some climbing, 
much sweating, and more lan- 
guage, as we gathered our belong- 
ings out of the brush and re- 
packed that horse. We packed 
carefully this time, being deter- 
mined that it wouldn’t happen 
again. Despite all our care it did 
happen again not once, but three 
more times that afternoon and 
from one to four times every day 
of our nine day trip. That darned 
horse was built like a snake and 
no amount of gear cinched as 
tightly as we could pull it, could 
hold a pack on a steep trail. In 
fact, unpacking and repacking that accursed horse became 
a regular routine with the writer, riding behind to watch 
and warn whenever the pack started to slide. 

After some six or seven miles of this, the country flat- 
tened out—that is, comparatively, but we climbed persis- 
tently and steadily for some eight or ten miles more before 
we came out into the open park-like valley walled in by 
frowning walls of jagged granites. It is this high open 
country with sharp windswept peaks and ridges inter- 
spersed with flower-filled valleys and meadows and beauti- 
ful glacial lakes that furnishes the appeal of this country. 


HAT evening we camped on the shores of Frazier 

Lake, a small one of which I had never even heard. 
Nevertheless we had a fine meadow on which to camp and 
a beautiful body of water to fish the next morning. 

We made camp 
and thereupon held 
an election in which 
Prof. was elected 
cook, George, packer, 
and the writer bull 
cook and general 
camp factotum. It 
might be stated in 
passing that each elec- 
tion was on a two 
for, and one against, 
basis—despite the 
vociferousness of the 
nay vote in each in- 
stance, 

The next morning, 
after a breakfast of 
six trout which 
George and I had 
caught in the few 
minutes while Prof. 
cooked supper, we 
voted to spend a 
couple of hours look- 
ing about before start- 
ing on, George 
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We halted for dinner on 
the shores of Glacier Lake. 


Glacier and Emerald Lakes, two of Wallowa’s gems. 
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elected to hike to another little 
lake about a mile away, but Fra- 
zier Lake stocked with Eastern 
Brook trout, looked good enough 
to try. Prof. and George had 
brought along a little collapsible 
rubber boat which did well for 
them, but not so well for me who 
must admit to a rather generous 
avoirdupois. Prof. therefore took 
the boat and _ started trolling 
while I, of necessity, worked the 
shore, fly fishing with a “Queen 
of the Waters” and a “Gray 
Hackle.” Prof. immediately 
started getting fish, but I early 
ran into diffculties. ‘The water 
was clear and shallow, and only 
by carefully working the shadows 
could I get a rise at all. After | 
was part way around to the out- 
let, however, a little breeze rifled 
the water and helped immensely. 
In a few minutes Prof. had ten 
and I eight, enough for immediate 
use. So we returned to camp 
and started packing up. George 
returned shortly after and we 
started on up the Wallowa. Only 
a painter or a poet could adequately picture the scenery 
we were passing through. Meadows gay with velvet 
blue of gentians,- hillsides glowing with the paler blues of 
lupines and the stream edged with pink and yellow of the 
monkey flowers, and the white bloom of grass of Parnas- 
sus. All about us on the slopes lay patches of snow and 
ice, while on every side towered the granites. Such scen- 
ery was to be with us constantly on the remainder of the 
trip, a never ending source of pleasure. 
We followed the diminishing stream to Glacier Lake, 
a body of the greenest water I have yet seen, lying square- 
ly at the base of Eagle Cap, the monarch of the Wallowa 
range. One shore of the lake is covered by the ice of a 
glacier crawling down from a shoulder of Eagle Cap, 
making it one of the most picturesque and striking things 
of the entire range. A lone Hoeboell’s grebe floating 
contentedly on the 
placid surface of the 
lake made us shiver 
as we looked at the 
icy wall above him. 
After lunch we 
climbed the divide; 
dropped down on 
the headwaters of an- 
other branch of the 
Wallowa to Mocca- 
sin Lake, another 
beautiful island-stud- 
ded lake, at which we 
could only -look long- 
ingly as we passed. 
Over another low 
ridge of bare granite, 
which was sparingly 
dotted with trees as- 
they found footing in 
the crevices and 
cracks of the rocks, 
and we reached Mir- 
ror Lake, our second 
camp. 
(Cont. on page 280) 
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It may be a good stream in the proper season. 


he Mystery of Low Waters 


Where Do the Trout Go As the Waters Warm Up? 


ANY eastern trout streams 
have been so affected by the 
encroachments of civilization 

that they are considerably altered from their original form, 
and almost invariably it has been for the worge. ; Of 
course, some of them have been so ravaged that they no 
longer contain trout or any living thing, but there are 
many others where trout still live, althoug under far 
from satisfactory conditions. In considering this phase of 
our streams, I am not taking into account at all the annual 
inroads on the supply of fish by the constantly increasing 
army of fishermen, but solely the extent to which the 
streams in their changed condition are capable of support- 
ing trout. «Some of them, I fear, would furnish only very 
mediocre fishing, even if entirely closed to fishing for 
several seasons. 

The two major factors in rendering these streams less 
suited to trout than they were in their original state are 
the ruthless removal of timber and the establishment of 
farms on their watersheds. I have had the pleasure of 
fishing some streams years ago before the timber had: been 
cut, and the rather sad experience, by comparison, of fish- 
ing the same streams after they had been logged. 

It is rather common knowledge that the removal of 
timber allows the spring snows and rains to run off much 
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faster, with resultant higher flood 
stages, and by the same tokens, causes 
the streams to become much lower dur- 
ing the periods of drought. Furthermore, erosion of the 
soil is greatly increased by the rains running off into the 
streams by way of the “lizard roads” or log drags, and a 
greatly increased amount of this surface soil is deposited 
in the stream beds. Plowed fields, particularly in the hilly 
or mountainous sections, contribute relatively more to this 
condition. Without attempting to get myself involved in 
the much discussed farm problem, I will venture the 
assertion that many of our mountain farms are much 
better suited to growing timber than farm crops, and that 
both the community and the individual farmers themselves 
(to say nothing of the fishermen), would be better off, 
financially and otherwise, if these farms had been estab- 
lished on lands suitable for farming at a profit. A further 
contributing factor to soil erosion and the consequent silt- 
ing of our streams, is the construction of highways and 
railroads along them. 

All of the factors mentioned above have a detrimental 
effect on the streams. Where there is a virgin stand of 
timber on the watersheds, rains and droughts have com- 
paratively slight effect on the water flow, and erosion is 
at a minimum. The water, both in the ground and in 
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the stream, is protected from the hot sun rays that beat 
upon it and the ground through or over which the water 
runs when the protective covering of the forest is removed. 
This increased temperature of the water during the hot 
weather is often of itself responsible for the disappearance 
of the native brook trout from these cut-over streams. 

The rise in temperature is usually greater in the large 
than in the small streams. Ordinarily in streams under 
ten or twelve miles in length, that are otherwise suited to 
trout, the rise in temperature is not sufficient to eliminate 
them. On the other hand, it is sufficient in many of the 
large streams, and in the lower courses of most streams 
twenty miles or more in length, to cause their disappear- 
ance. 

There is one puzzling class of streams that has relatively 
an abundance of trout in the early season and apparently 
none shortly after the hot weather sets in. Many large 
streams, from New York south through the Appalachians, 
fall in this class. Ordinarily the trout seem to disappear 
from them about the second week in June, depending on 
the weather, and the disappearance is rather sudden. This 
apparent exodus of the trout is due, I believe, almost 
entirely to the higher temperature of the water after that 
time, and perhaps in a slight degree, to the smaller volume 
and consequent slower current that generally accompanies 
the rise in temperature. 


"a one who is unacquainted with these conditions and 
their causes, the matter is very puzzling, and even to 
those who have repeatedly encountered and studied it, the 
apparent disappearance of trout still holds some rather 
puzzling aspects. I have frequently had the experience of 
enjoying excellent sport on a large stream around the first 
of June, and then returned a week later, or perhaps only 
two or three days later, to find the same stream apparently 
fishless. Reflection on this perplexing situation brought 
out the fact that the days 
intervening between the good 
and barren fishing were al- 
most without exception hot 
ones, and recent tests with a 
pocket thermometer have 
shown that the water has 
likewise become appreciably 
warmer. 
Several years ago about the 
tenth of June I joined a 
friend for a few days’ fishing 
on a famous stream in north- 
ern Pennsylvania, from 
which we had both previous- 
ly made uniformly good 
catches. He arrived on the 
appointed evening about an 
hour before dark, and when 
I pulled in just at dark, 
after an unusually hot after- 
noon’s drive, he had taken 
three good trout from two 
pools just opposite the farm- 
house were we stayed. This 
was indeed a promising be- 
ginning and we discussed the 
morrow with great expecta- 
tions until nearly midnight, 
while waiting for the exces- 
sive heat to abate sufficiently 
for comfortable sleeping. 
The next morning we 
were on the stream at day- 
light and by noon I had 


caught one small trout, and 
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The author fishing a Pennsylvania stream at low water. 
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my partner none, and the afternoon yielded exactly the 
same. The next day my companion gave it up, but | 
fished hard all day until dark and caught only two more 
small trout. During part of the mid-day, I crawled along 
the bank peering into the low clear water with the bottom 
of the stream like the pages of an open book, but could 
see no trout, although I knew there had been dozens of 
them in the same water a few days previous. 

The customary explanation for this strange disappear- 
ance is that the trout go up the tributary streams seeking 
cooler water. This supposed migration doubtless accounts 
for some of the fish, but in my opinion, for only a small 
percentage of them. In this particular case, and I can 
think of many other similar ones, there were no side 
streams of any consequence, and the few shallow runs that 
entered it could not possibly accommodate the number of 
large trout that I knew had recently been in the main 
stream. Furthermore, a careful inspection of these side 
streams revealed quite a number of small trout, that rose 
readily enough to the fly, but almost no decent size fish. 
As a matter of fact the water was so low and shallow 
that even a half-pound trout would wear all the skin off 
his belly in attempting to swim over the shallow riffles 
between the miniature pools. 

Opposed to the side stream theory are two definite facts 
that I have observed. Good trout can sometimes be taken 
from the main streams on a fly at night when the most 
careful casting during the daylight hours, and even up 
until darkness really settles, may be totally unproductive. 
Although I have taken some trout at night in an effort to 
solve this problem, I personally do not care much about 
fishing in the dark, for by so doing one misses most of the 
beauties of the environment that contribuie so much to 
the normal enjoyment of the sport. 

With the knowledge that trout could be taken at night 
when they could neither be raised nor seen in the daytime, 
I was induced to look more 
diligently for them during 
the day. Then it was I dis- 
covered what an adept the 
trout is at hiding motionless 
under stones and other small 
obstructions that at first 
glance do not appear large 
enough to hide anything but 
a fingerling. A casual or 
hurried examination of a pool 
will not suffice, for often only 
the tip of a tail or fin, and 
that almost motionless, is all 
that will be exposed to indi- 
cate the presence of its owner. 

It is one thing to look into 
a trout stream under normal 
or high water conditions and 
attempt to see trout, and 
quite another to search for 
them when the water is low 
and clear, as it is under the 
conditions outlined. It is 
almost inconceivable — that 
anything larger than a six 
inch trout could escape ob- 
servation in some pools that 
actually harbor fish of more 
than twice that length. 

These trout are not easily 
dislodged from their hiding 
places. Whether they are so 
well hidden that they cannot 
see out above them, or rely 

(Continued on page 285) 
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recreation and a refined taste for natural objects. 


August 14, 1873. 


SLAUGHTERING THE ANTELOPE 


HE antelope is the most attractive of all the ani- 
mals that roamed the plains. Within the memory 
of men now living they were a delightful feature 
of a prairie landscape, as they are the embodiment of grace 
and beauty and with it combined a jaunty inquisitiveness 
that often led them into trouble. The great herds gradu- 
ally disappeared as the country settled up and their nat- 
ural ranges were restricted. They were such friendly 
creatures, however, that the conservationists of the coun- 
try took proper steps for their protection before it was 
too late. It was Edmund Seymour and his associates in 
the American Bison Society—the men who saved the 
buftalo—who also saved the antelope. They called the 
country’s attention to their disappearance, collected funds 
and had ranges set aside for the old-time herds that could 
be rounded up, and it was through their efforts that a 
closed season was declared in a number of the states that 
were natural ranges and where they were formerly abun- 
dant. The little groups and bunches under this strict 
protection prospered remarkably and great satisfaction has 
been felt for their having been saved from what at one 
time looked like extinction. 

There is unfortunately in some communities a small 
group of men who are unable to realize that a herd of 
living antelope is an attraction to tourists that will bring 
far more money into a state, than the few dollars that can 
be collected in the form of game licenses. 

Last fall Wyoming withdrew the protection it had 
exercised over the great Grey Bull herd near Cody and 
turned these animals, which for years had been living in 
security, over to the mercies of. the trophy hunters. The 
scene that followed is described in the Cody Enterprise as 
the greatest single day slaughter of antelope in the West. 
This paper also goes on to say that the game commission 
made the season of six days duration and scheduled the 
opening day for Sunday, so as to give the working man 
who would not be able to get away on a week day, a 
chance to share in the sport or slaughter—whatever you 
may care to term it. “It proved a horrible mistake,” said 
the Enterprise. For only those who were there can appre- 
ciate the terrible massacre of antelope and the bombard- 
ment of guns which took place all day Sunday could be 
likened only to the battle of Marne. Hunters lined the 
roads en route to the Phelps’ Z-T ranch all Saturday 
afternoon and evening, and Sunday morning, and it is 
estimated that there were in the neighborhood of 500 men 
and women armed with high-powered rifles stalking the 
game there at sunrise Sunday. The game department 
endeavored to make a check of the game at the Z-T ranch, 
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and recorded more than 200 animals taken out by hunters 
with possibly another hundred going out by other routes. 

In conversation with Chas. Beldon of the Z-T Tuesday, 
he stated that some 70 antelope had been taken out on 
Monday and enough to bring the total to 200 for Mon- 
day’s and Tuesday’s kills had been checked Tuesday 
evening. 

Mr. Beldon is afraid that the kill this year will seri- 
ously deplete the Grey Bull herds, and more particularly 
the bucks, which are becoming very scarce in the herds, 
Few of the hunters are head hunters, but nevertheless the 
bucks are the favorites and are killed more generally. 

Game Wardens King and Kennedy are at the hunting 
grounds, as was the state game and fish commissioner, 
Bruce Nowlin, on Sunday and Monday, and every effort 
is being made to keep a check on the killing there both for 
the safety of the antelope herd and the Phelps’ stock. 
Mr. Nelson of the Biological Survey, who is stationed at 
Jackson, Wyoming, is also here with the state game com- 
missioner. The hunters came from all parts of the state, 
principally from the Big Horn Basin. They were in route 
there Saturday afternoon and evening, and the 91 ranch 
holdings of the Phelps’ interests was the mecca for these 
big games huntsmen. Sunday morning came with a dense 
fog, and in spite of this fact, many of the hunters moved 
out in quest of game. The fog lifted as the day advanced 
and some amusing, even if dangerous, situations arose as 
a small group of hunters would find themselves in line 
with other hunter’s bullets. 

The antelope, a peculiar animal, that is hard to drive 
from his home range, ran in circles, and were easy victims 
to the high-powered rifles. In speaking with the game 
wardens, they report very few cripples left by the hunters, 
and in each instance most of these stricken animals would 
be killed and taken care of by whoever found it. 


et & & 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS FOR HUNTERS 
Fe cris in the hands of irresponsible, careless 


or criminal persons are always a menace to’ the 

“innocent bystander,” and for that reason practice 
in their use by young men and older boys, under compe- 
tent instruction, is to be encouraged. 

One source of danger to the public and a cause of crip- 
pled game is the reckless or ignorant licensed gunner. 
John B. Burnham, former president of the American 
Game Protective Association, once proposed an examina- 
tion of applicants for hunting licenses, which has since 
been considered in a number of states, but never adopted. 
It yet remains for some progressive state to take the initia- 
tive. 

Commenting recently on this proposal, Mr. Burnham 
said: “Such a move would do more to save game than 
any other thing and it would also be of value in saving 
human life and farmers’ live stock.” 

Mr. Burnham suggests an expert examiner who might 
conduct examinations in 10 or 11 counties, applications 
for examinations to be made in advance, the examinations 
to be both oral and written. 

Those passing examination should be given a certificate 
good for life, on presentation of which the annual license 
would be issued. In case of forfeiture or revocation of 
license another examination could be required. 

In case of doubt as to fitness, an applicant could be 
permitted to take a second examination for furnishing 
additional facts and evidence as to his qualifications. Right 
of appeal should also be provided for. ‘The examiners 
should be men of high character, good judgment and ripe 
experience, as the success of such a system hinges on the 
character of the examination and the type of examiners. 
Their selection must be safeguarded in such a way as to 
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insure getting suitable men. As to the nature of the ex- 
amination of applicants for licenses, Mr. Burnham says: 

“The examiners should require of the applicants a work- 
ing knowledge of firearms and safety rules, as well as a 
knowledge of game laws and sufficient natural history to 
enable the applicant to distinguish between game and non- 
game species and knowledge of the laws affecting property 
rights. Farmers, as well as all good sportsmen, should be 
firm supporters of such legislation.” 

Another salutory result of such a system of examina- 
tions would be the opportunity to exclude from hunting 
privileges persistent game law violators and persons with 
criminal records. 
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RESTOCKING WITH GRAYLING 


HERE are grayling in many of the streams in 

Alaska. They are to be found in some parts of 

Montana, and there was a time when they were 
plentiful in Michigan, but unfortunately they have prac- 
tically disappeared from the waters of that State. 

The attempts to: establish them in other states have 
not been successful. We are glad to report, however, 
that California, having tried many times before, will 
try again. 

W. H. Shelby, chief of the division of fish culture of 
the California fish and game department, has made a 
plant of 40,000 grayling in the lakes of Yosemite National 
Park, as an experiment to determine whether or not this 
fish will thrive in California waters. 


es SF 
THE LAW OF THE CHASE 


HE question of ownership that arises when more 

than one man has taken part in the killing of a 

deer is a usual subject of discussion among hunters 
who are not familiar with the unwritten law of the Chase. 
The law among hunters is that the deer goes to the man 
who first draws blood. It is a rule that they developed 
among themselves and goes back to the days of archery. 
The courts of New York have also decided that the man 
who wounds the deer must continue his pursuit until the 
deer has been brought down or reduced to possession. If 
the man abandons the pursuit at any time he loses his 
priority claim. 

This decision is based on the following episode: 

A Mr. Newkirk while hunting with dogs wounded a 
deer and tracked it until night. The following morning 
he and his dogs took up the trail and tracked the animal 
to the house of a Mr. Buster where the deer had been 
killed. Mr, Buster gave Mr. Newkirk the venison but 
refused to give up the skin. Newkirk sued and in the 
lower court was awarded seventy-five cents, the value of 
the hide. On appeal this judgment was reversed, the 
higher court holding that when Newkirk stopped for the 
night he abandoned the chase. This law is based upon 
the maritime law of hot pursuit. 


st s+ & 
REELFOOT LAKE SANCTUARY 


HE last Tennessee legislature passed an act that 

has enabled State Game Warden Howell E. Buntin 

of that state to institute proceedings to establish 

refuges for waterfowl in Reelfoot Lake, that vast sunken 

land which harbors such an abundance of wild life in the 
Western end of that state. 

Several years ago, Mr. Buntin’s predecessor, Mr. Cal- 

houn, attempted to set aside a small refuge in these waters, 

but the legality of the act was questioned, and was finally 
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nullified by the courts. Since that time there has been no 
part of this great waterfowl resort where birds could find 
sanctuary during the shooting season. 

In order to provide a legal means of creating this much 
needed protection, an act was passed by the legislature at 
its last session which provides that the state game warden 
may set aside as many as three sanctuaries of not more 
than 250 acres each and issue the necessary orders protect- 
ing them against shooting or other trespassing, which regu- 
lations shall have the force and effect of law. Next season 
will see one or more of these sanctuaries established. 

Reelfoot Lake embraces practically all the good wild 
duck waters of that state. It is resorted to by thousands 
of gunners from other states. That it has suffered abuse 
from over-shooting, poaching, market hunting, bag limit 
violation, bootlegging of game and other violations is 
notorious. The state and its sportsmen have suffered 
accordingly. The protection of waterfowl in this region 
is important to the entire country, as it is one of the prin- 
cipal resting and feeding areas on the entire route of 
migration from Canada to the Gulf, and it is reassuring 
to learn that State Warden Buntin is taking this necessary 
step to conserve the game in this area. 
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HARD WINTER FOR BOB-WHITE 
[: spite of strenuous efforts to distribute feed where 


needed and to interest sportsmen and farmers in 

caring for the birds, the Missouri game and _ fish 
commissioner reported in January that more quail had 
already perished during the winter so far elapsed than 
had been shot by hunters during the 1929 season. 

“In some sections,” he says, “artificial feeding is all 
that is making it possible for the birds to survive, even in 
small numbers.” 

Seven tons of feed had been distributed by the state 
department up to that time, and a larger amount had 
been used by sportsmen’s organizations and farmers. A 
vigorous campaign of education, seeking to rouse the 
people of the state to the importance of feeding quail, was 
carried on during the winter by the department and 
printed instructions on winter feeding of birds were 
widely distributed. Information was also assembled of 
the various kinds of seeds, fruits and plants found avail- 
able for quail to feed on and which they were found to 
use, for future reference. ~ 

The experience of Missouri is probably no different 
from that of other states having a similar climate and 
conditions have been much worse in states farther north. 
It emphasizes the vital necessity of organization for bird 
feeding on a large scale during periods of low tempera- 
tures and snow. 


es Fe 
CALIFORNIA GAME REFUGES 


HE resident hunting license fee in California was 

raised by the legislature of 1927 from $1 to $2 

with the provision that one-third of the money so 
raised was to be used for the purchase of game refuges. 

Since that time an exhaustive survey has been made and 
tentative locations selected for refuges suitable for the 
various kinds of game of the state. . 

The first refuge to be established from this fund has 
been selected and consists of 3,000 acres in Merced Coun- 
ty and embraces an ideal location for harboring waterfowl. 
Development is required to supply water for the area, as 
it is needed to promote the growth of aquatic plants suit- 
able for waterfowl food. The locality has been used as 
a winter resort for ducks and quail from time immemorial. 
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Chattering ’Chucks 


and pressed the trigger. At the report 
of the rifle the ’chuck slumped down as 
they sometimes do when they have 
stopped a high-power bullet, and never 
made a kick. I shouted to Herb that I 
had scored, jumped the wall and started 
up to pick up the game. When nearly 
there I was startled by a shrill chatter 
and my ’chuck, now much animated, 
whisked down the burrow. ‘There was a 
deep furrow plowed into the sod well 
over to the left of where the ’chuck had 
been and I concluded, with considerable 
chagrin, that I had made a clean miss. 

Meantime, another ’chuck, possibly 
startled by the report of my rifle, had 
appeared on the wall between Herb and 
me. It may have waddled down out of 
the tall grass, or it may have popped up 
out of the wall. Anyway, when Herb 
first saw it it was proceeding toward 
him, dodging in and out among the 
stones that made the uneven surface of 
the wall. He didn’t dare risk a shot for 
it was in my general direction and there 
is always the possibility of glancing bul- 
lets when shooting into a stone wall. 

This ’chuck disappeared completely be- 
fore I got back to join Herb, so we 
dropped on down across the pasture to- 
ward the abandoned farm. The hay 
iand on this farm was all in one big, 
level meadow and, while we were still 
on the hillside, we scanned this carefully 
with the binoculars and finally located a 
‘chuck away out in the middle of the big 
field. It was a considerable distance from 
the nearest cover and would require 
some careful stalking, even though Herb 
was using some high-velocity loads in 
his Savage Sporter. 

I went down to the old buildings to 
wait while Herb went down an alder 
run until he was opposite the ’chuck, 
then began a crawling, creeping progress 
through the grass in that direction. Edg- 
ing my way carefully across the door- 
yard so as to better watch Herb and the 
‘chuck he was stalking, I was suddenly 
stopped by a shrill chatter almost be- 
hind me. I had worked past a corner of 
the barn and had surprised this fellow 
on the wall just beyond. This ’chuck 
was within easy range, in fact it was 
less than ten yards away but I didn’t 
want to shoot for fear of alarming the 
one that Herb was so painstakingly stalk- 
ing. Neither did I propose to be fright- 
ened away by the sharp chatter where- 
upon the ’chuck drew back into a hole 
under the wall. 

As Herb worked out through the 
grass his ’chuck evidently became aware 
of his approach. Anyway it climbed up 
on a little knoll and sat up on_ its 
haunches, alert, and looming large out 
there on the level meadow. Such wood- 
chucks are often missed through the over- 
confidence of the hunter but Herb was 
not going to be caught in that way. 
Dropping lower in the grass, down un- 
til I could hardly see him at all, he con- 
tinued worming a snake-like progress to- 
ward the ’chuck. When he had crawled 
up to a distance of perhaps seventy-five 
feet, he raised his rifle to a shooting po- 
sition, sighted carefully and fired. 

At the report the ’chuck vanished into 
the grass and I couldn’t tell whether 
Herb had scored or not, but instead of 
jumping up and hurrying forward as 
woodchuck hunters usually do (this is 


(Continued from page 254) 


Watching from the bar-way at the edge of the meadow. 


necessary in many cases because of the 
fact that the woodchuck is usually so 
near his doorway that he can drop in 
even after being hard hit), Herb had 
swung to the right and fired at some- 
thing in that direction that I could not 
see. Then he had jumped up and ran 
down around a bend in the alder run. 
I slipped down where the first one had 
been and found that he had scored with 
that shot. He met me there presently, 
saying that he had hit the other one, 
drawn considerable blood, but it had slid 
down a sloping burrow. 

At one time, as he had been crawling 
through the grass there had been four 
*chucks in plain view, all about the same 
distance from him, and he didn’t see the 
one I had seen at the barnyard. There 
were none in sight at present, so we 
spread out a little distance apart and 
took a turn clear around the big meadow, 
thinking there might be others in the 
long grass, but failed to locate any. 

There seemed to be nothing to do but 
climb back up the hill, though a careful 
survey of the whole hillside from the 
bars at the edge of the meadow failed 
to reveal a single ’chuck. This hill was 
steep where we were ascending it and 
before long our breath was coming in 
“knee breeches” so we sat down to rest. 
As we sat there Herb kept scanning the 
meadow with his glasses and finally lo- 
cated two ’chucks at about the same 
place he had just shot one. 

The next shot, in our usual rotation, 
should have been mine, but I declared 
that I wouldn’t go down that hill and 
climb back up again for all the wood- 
chucks this side of Hades. Herb, how- 
ever, was becoming excited and decided 
he’d go. This was agreeable to me, so 
I composed myself to watch the stalk. 

Herb made good time down over the 
hill and was soon lost to view in the 
thick alders so I allowed my gaze to 
rove around a little. On a little pond 
which lay to the right of the meadow, 
a little flock of black ducks were pad- 
dling about and, even as I watched, they 
all took wing, circled a couple times and 
then disappeared over the tree tops in 
the direction of another pond. Herb had 
emerged from the alders and was crawl- 
ing out through the grass and farther 


around to the left another ’chuck had 
put in an appearance. This was becoming 
more interesting than I had anticipated 
and down the hill I went. 

I was so engrossed with the stalk of 
this ’chuck that I did not see Herb when 
he fired, but, turning at the report of his 
rifle, I saw him get up and go forward 
a little way, then stop and shoot again. 
I supposed that it had required a second 
shot to finish the ’chuck but when Herb 
reached the spot he picked up two. The 
one I had been stalking had now gone 
in so we started up the hill again. When 
we came to the hay-fields we separated 
so as to hunt the tall grass more thor- 
oughly. 

This field was literally alive with 
woodchucks but they were as elusive as 
fleas in a dog’s coat. They would see 
us before we could see them, drop into 
their burrows, peek out again and chat- 
ter a shrill defiance at us. Sometimes 
we would almost stumble on to one but 
even so it would scurry down its sub- 
terranean passageway before we could 
get even a running shot. At the upper 
side I shot one, then, as the field above 
was pretty close to the buildings, we 
crossed a low wall into a field on our 
left. 

We were walking along here, talking 
in low tones, when another shrill chat- 
ter cut in on our voices. This ’chuck 
was in under some blackberry bushes 
and hardly ten yards from us. Herb’s 
Sporter spoke again and this ’chuck was 
added to his total. Failing to glimpse 
a single ’chuck in the next field, we 
swung up around toward the buildings. 
Just before we reached the house a big, 
burly old fellow climbed up on a stone 
pile right in front of us. But it was too 
nearly in line with the house. One has 
to use considerable discretion when shoot- 
ing in the near vicinity of buildings. 

On the way home we parked the car 
by the roadside and hunted over one big 
field. Herb missed one on a cross wall 
and I imitated this performance out on 
the other side of the hill. They were 
both down-grade shots and we both shot 
high, the natural tendency for this hav- 
ing been increased by the gathering dusk 
which prevented our drawing the front 
sights down as we should, 
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YOUR SHOT MusT STOP HIM! 


In such moments as this, face to face expeditions use WesTeRN Lubaloy cartridges. 
with the terror of the jungle, your Western's exclusive bullet design and construc- 
shot must count! .. . Courage, tion assure you of fast, accurate flight, the stop- 
quickness, skill, experience—all ping power of terrific impact, and the deadly 
play their parts—but above all, life effectiveness of maximum penetration and expan- 
and trophy hinge upon the way your sion. The patented non-fouling Lubaloy bullet 
bullet does its work! jacket metal protects the rifle bore from metal- 
No man who faces dangerous big game will fouling and corrosion. It lengthens the life of 
knowingly risk the success of his venture on am- your gun. . . . For big game or small, there is a 
munition that doesn’t assure the highest degree Lubaloy cartridge that will improve your shoot- 
of deadliness and accuracy. That is why famous ing. Western, the World's Champion Ammuni- 
sportsmen and important scientific and big-game _ tion, makes every shot count. 


> same kind of accuracy o 
found in all Lubaloy high-power car’ Western Cartridge 
tridges is also a feature of Western's Company 
hard-hitting Lubaloy .22's—Non- 

448 Hunter Avenue 


corrosive and Greaseless. They won't 

rust your gun and are clean to handle. EAST ALTON, ILL. 
... Let us send you leaflets des-ribing 

Lubaloy .22's, the long-range. Super- Branch Offices: , | 
shotgun shells, Field shells and the Hoboken, N. J. 
popular-priced Xpert shells. No (L UBRICATING ALLOY ) San Francisco, Cal. 


charge, of course, 
Cartridges 
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Signs 


E are reproducing on this page, the photograph 
of a trout stream which is quite ordinary-looking 
in all respects save one. We refer to the word- 

ing of the sign, nailed to the tree in the foreground. 

Signs are quite familiar sights along trout streams. 

In lower New York State we see plenty. Swamp River, 

Hollow Brook, Ten-Mile River and many others are well 

supplied. But most of these signs read “No Trespassing” 

—“Keep Out—“No Fishing Allowed”—or contain other 

unpleasant wording. And the worst part of it all is that 

many of these waters contain state-reared fish. To be 

sure, not all these streams are posted throughout their 

entire length, but 

there is small vir- 

tue in pouring 

state-reared fish in- 

to a quarter-mile 

stretch of open 

water when the 

balance of the 

stream is posted or 

into a stream which 

is open this year 

and posted the next. 

But the sign in 

this photograph is 

different. It reads: 

“State Leased Wa- 

ters” and it ap- 

pears on numerous 

streams in the state 

of Connecticut. It 

is a welcome sign 

to the trout angler 

for it means that 

here is a stream in 

which, if he ob- 

serves the laws and 

regulations, he may 

fish without fear 

of trespassing ; that 

the state has plant- 

ed thousands of 

over-sized trout in 

the waters and that 

his chances of tak- 

ing the legal limit 

are very good; and 

that the fish pur- 

chased with his li- 

cense money are 

going into open 

waters. 


Among the ordinary problems submitted to this office, 
the ‘No Trespass Situation” looms up persistently. Most 
of these writers complain that more and more waters arc 
being posted each year and that within a few years public 
angling within a reasonable distance of the larger towns 
and cities will be a thing of the past. The writer person- 
ally knows that this condition exists to an alarming degree 
in many Eastern states. 

However, it does not exist in Connecticut. The Con- 
necticut State Board of Fisheries and Game has worked 
out a system which seems to be as near perfection as is 
possible in such a heavily-settled community. The state 

has acquired the 
fishing rights on 
several hundred 
miles of streams 
and has thrown 
these waters open 
to the public. 
While these 
streams are, of 
course, heavily 
fished, repeated 
stocking with over- 
sized trout pro- 
vides excellent fish- 
ing throughout the 
season. 

FOREST AND 
STREAM has _ for 
many years advo- 
cated such a sys- 
tem, and we feel 
that, as it has 
proven such a suc- 
cess in Connecti- 
cut, similar solu- 
tions. of the tres- 
pass problem 
should be . worked 


out in other states. 


Sharks 


A correspondent 
from South Jersey 
with a thirst for 
information 
on sharks has shot 
in a broadside of 
questions that is 
staggering. Among 
other things he asks : 
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Read 
Newt Deal’s Letter 


He writes from Grand Rapids, “Jn- 
closed photo (below in circle) of the 
limit of small mouth bass and two pike 
—was published in the local paper. I 
consider the Tin Liz the best all- 
ar ound bait I ever used. 

“Two of us each got 
our limit of smal] 
mouth in an hour. 

This bait has 
them all beat 
for small 
mouth— 

they eat it 


py? 


up! 


No Law on Pike in Ontaria 


Walter Relf of Toronto says: 
They’re easy to get on this bait.” 


yy oF? 
a CRRA AYE WAAL TN 


a 


famous metal minnow 


Three sizes. Standard 54 02. a8 ADOVE.........-..cscecececeeeeees $1.00 
YZ oz. Baby Liz............ $1.00 tt oz. Bigs Liz......<cccc- $1.10 
(Also made weedless at the same price) 


Mr. Deal, Mr. Relf and Mr. Brynildsen have found a good 
thing and they certainly are “good sports” to pass the word 
along to other fishermen. 

Thanks, boys, for “them kind words” praising my Tin 


Another Liz “metal minnie”. 
Tin Liz User 


John Brynildsen writes New Pereh 
from Chicago, “Jnclosed pic- 
ture will show you that Tin 
Liz is, in my opinion, the best ~ x 
bait ever hooked to a leader. ~~ CO 


“T his Great Northern Pike 
was caught at Fox Lake,Wis., 
last Labor Day. Weight 12 
pounds, length 40 inches. It 
caused quite an excitement 

around the lake and was 

viewed by at least two 


hundred people.” FRED ARBOGAST 


Neo. 8 Water St., Akron, Ohio 


In some waters perch are the natural food of game-fish. The 
wonderful natural colors of this Perch Tin Liz must be seen 
to be appreciated. See it at your dealer or slip us your buck. 
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Do you know 


the FLY? 


Have you mastered the art of 
handling a rod and line so that 
the fly seems to be possessed of 
a life of its own? 

Has some wise, wily trout, 
completely fooled, risen to your 
fly and eventually gone home in 
your creel to grace your table 
with the most delicious morsels 
a true angler ever tasted? 


Then you are one of us! You 
can come here (or write) for 
flies, rods, lines and the equip- 
ment and accessories you need 
for all kinds of fishing. 


Write or call for the 
new Fishing Booklet 


TROUT RODS 
Thomas—Payne—Hardy. 


LINES 


Hardy, Corona — Halford and King 
Eider—double tapered all sizes. 


FLIES 


Dry—Jean Erskine, Playfair, Hardy 
and other high grade English tied flies. 


Wet—Same makes and patterns. 


REELS 
Hardy Perfect, St. George and Uniqua. 


LANDING NETS 
English telescopic, Wheeler and do- 
mestic makes. 
Fly Books and Boxes for Wet or Dry 
Flies. 
Combination Wet and Dry Leader Box. 
Combination Fly and Leader Box. 


Wading Boots — Fishing Coats — 
Caps, etc. 


ABERCROMBIE & Fitcu Co. 
GheGreatest SPoRTING GoopS STORE in the’'World 


MADISON Ave.atT 45" Screet. New York 


CHICAGO STORE: Von Lengerke & Antoine 
33 So. Wabash Ave. 


RARE AEDT RITER IONS A OS SO ETE 
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Echo Lake, New Hampshire. A beautiful stretch of water, frequently men- 
tioned in W. C. Prime’s angling classic, “I. Go A-Fishing.” 


“What species of shark was it that 
killed several bathers along the New 
Jersey beaches about ten years ago? Are 
all sharks man-eaters and how large do 
they grow? How many varieties are 
there? Are sharks oviparous or are the 
young born alive? Do sharks ever at- 
tack a boat” (etc., etc., ad infinitum). 

Rather a large order, but as the sub- 
ject seems to be of general interest we 
will endeavor to oblige our inquiring 
friend. The tragedies which occurred at 
South Amboy, New Jersey, during July, 
1916, were undoubtedly caused by a white 
shark. Although the killer was not identi- 
fied at the time, a shark of this species 
was captured nearby several days later. 

The basking shark, which grows to a 
length of forty-five feet or more, is the 
largest shark in existence. The white 
shark, which is positively a man-eater, 
grows almost as large. 

Most sharks native to American waters, 
certainly all the commoner ones, are 
viviparous and give birth to their young 
alive. However, the breeding habits of 
some species are unknown. 

There are several accounts on record 
of sharks attacking small boats. So far 
as we know none of these reports have 
been authenticated. Some years ago a 
shark was reported to have attacked a 
fisherman in a dory on the Banquereau 
Banks, leaving in the side of the boat 
fragments of its teeth Dr. Garman was 
said to have identified these teeth as those 
of a white shark. 

A few of the sharks common on our 
coasts are the whipper-tail or smooth 


dogfish, the tiger shark,’ the great blue 
shark, the dusky shark, the hammerhead 
shark, the thresher, the sand shark, the 
mackerel shark, the white shark (fortun- 
ately quite rare) and the basking shark. 

The whipper-tail is the common dogfish 
known to anglers everywhere. It is un- 
usually abundant in most of our waters 
and grows to a length of five feet. The 
size of the average dogfish taken by 
anglers is, of course, somewhat less. It 
is colored light gray above and paler 
gray below. It feeds on crustacea and 
small fish. It is viviparous. 

The tiger shark is found in southern 
waters, although it strays northward on 
frequent occasions. It is brownish in 
color and the younger specimens are more 
or less spotted and marked with darker 
brown. These markings fade as the fish 
ages. This shark is often taken from 
twelve to fifteen feet in length and is 
said to grow as long as thirty feet. In 
the West Indies the tiger shark is much 
dreaded, but whether it actually is a man- 
killer or not seems open to question. 

The great blue shark is a slender fish 
which reaches a length of about twelve 
feet. The color varies from grayish to 
blue or bluish black above; below it is 
dirty white. This shark is quite com- 
mon as far north as Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

The dusky shark, or shovelnose, is 
plentiful in temperate seas and_ reaches 
an occasional length of fourteen feet. 
However, the average is considerably less. 
It is a full-bodied fish and a specimen 
measuring eleven feet six inches was 
found to weigh 650 pounds. It is a gray 
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TheTrix-Oreno 
A NEW Fly-Rod Lure 


No. 593 Very differ- 
Trix-Oreno £ ent is Trix- 
Trout Size : Oreno. Dif- 

oy ferent in size, 


/ 

{ 

f fe 

/ ? / i 

/ / /§/ shape and ac- 

e/ fes/ tion. As a thin, 
of 


x / light metal piece 


{& / flutters, slips 


/ 


and dips in the 
water, Trix-Oreno, 
without any rod 
manipulation what- 
ever flutters in start- 
ling manner to attract 
Trout or Bass, also 
Perch, Crappies and 
Sunfish. It’s a marvel fly- 
rod lure. Six colors. 75 cts. 


More like a bug 

than a bug itself is 

the crawling action of 

the Fly-Rod Surf-Oreno. : , 

It's tiny—a mere 114 inches. Loose revolving spinners 

create a life-like bug buzzing unusuai for fly-rod trout 
and bass angling. Six lacquer colors. 75 cts. 


THE TROUT 
ORENO 


Another of the tiny, but 

crafty fly rod lures is 

Trout-Oreno—a minia- __ 

ture edition of the famous Bass- 

cen 13% ae. ied — 

yes, but also for pan-fish suc 

2s perch, blue- gill, etc. Twelve No. 971 
lacquer colors. 65 cts. Trout-Oreno 


Fly-Rod 
Surf-Oreno 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
10208 High St., South Bend, Ind. 


Write for ‘“Fishing— 
What Tackle and 
When.” 100-page book 
—Sent Free! 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 
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brown or blue above and whitish below. 
It is said to be quite harmless to human 
beings. 

The hammerhead shark, due to its queer 
shaped head, is probably the best known 
of all sharks. It grows to a length of 
sixteen or eighteen feet and is gray to 
ashy brown above; paler brown to dirty 
white below. Its northernmost range 
seems to be about Cape Cod, and it is 
considered a possible man-killer. A spe- 
cimen landed many years ago at River- 
head, Long Island, contained parts of a 


|man in its stomach, and this incident is 


chiefly responsible for the bad reputation 
of the hammerhead. It is viviparous, 
giving birth to as many as 30 or 40 young 
at one time. 

The thresher is easily identified by its 
long tail, shaped much like the biade of 
an ordinary scythe. It grows to a length 
of twenty feet or more, and is dark lead- 
brown to nearly black above and white 
below; the lower sides of the pectoral 
are leaden in hue. It is common in trop- 
ical and temperate waters and is said to 
be harmless to humans. The thresher 
uses its long tail to herd up schools of 
fish and stun its victims. 

The sand shark (also known as shovel- 
nose) is the shark commonly taken by 
surf fishermen. It is a bold striker and 
while it has little or no commercial value 
it is such a valiant fighter on rod and 
reel that anglers enjoy great sport in its 
capture. It reaches a possible length of 
nine or ten feet and is gray in color— 
darker above, lighter below, indistinctly 
marked with darker brown and the edges 
of its fins are sometimes black. Not much 
is known of its breeding habits. 

The mackerel shark has a distinctive 
tail, being quite mackerel-like in shape. 
It is a stout, heavy-shouldered shark 
tapering to a very slim tail root. It 
reaches an extreme length of about 
twelve feet and spends much of its time 
on the surface of the water. It is dark 
bluish-gray or brown above and white 
below. It is viviparous. 

The white shark has always borne an 
unsavory reputation and it is an habitual 
man-killer. It has been known to at- 
tack and kill human beings on widely 
separated sections of the coast, and is a 
constant menace to bathers in localities 
which it frequents. This is the shark 
that struck terror into the hearts of New 
York and New Jersey bathers back in 
1916. Fortunately the white shark is 
quite rare even in tropical waters, but 
unfortunately it resembles the common 
mackerel shark so closely that it is diffi- 
cult to distinguish a small white shark 
from a large mackerel shark in the 
water. The white shark grows to a pos- 
sible length of forty feet and an idea of 
its bulk can be had from the fact that a 
specimen twelve feet eight inches in 
length weighed about 1,000 pounds. It 
seems to be more or less native to the 
tropics but appears in temperate waters 
at times. It feeds on large fish, sea tur- 
tles and possibly even porpoises. It has 
been known to kill and devour a 100- 
pound sea lion. Little is known of its 
breeding habits. 

The basking shark is an enormous 
mackerel-shaped shark which reaches a 
length of forty-five feet or more. It is 
Native to the temperate and arctic seas 
and spends much time lying with its back 
awash basking in the sun. It is said to 
be harmless as far as human beings are 
concerned and it feeds on quite minute 
crustacea and other tiny pelagic animals. 
It is valued chiefly for its liver oil. 

So, while the dreaded white shark is 
possibly the only shark which can be 
classed as an habitual man-killer, there 





A New Oreno 
Fly-Rod Reel 


Line wear is reduced to the very 
minimum in the new No. 1100 
Oreno Fly-Rod Reel. Chromium 
plated line guide is the reason. 
Other features to be appreciated 
are: bronze hardened spool staff; 
aluminum alloy spool and frame; 
adjustable click: perforated spool 
end for drying and rich Duco 
finish. Capacity is 100 yards, 
size G line. Price $6.00. 


The Lightest, Sportiest Fly- 
Rod in the South Bend Line 


SPORT-ORENO 


Simply taking this rod in hand brings a 
smile of satisfaction. You sense its possi- 
bilities at once. It’s the finest made, 
sportiest rod in our line—4 oz. weight. 
Two-piece with extra tip. Color medium 
brown with 2-color silk wrapping. Agate 
first guide, others bronze tool hardened 
steel. No. 25 Sport-Oreno. 71% foot, is 
$20.00. (Shown at side.) 


FEATH-ORENO 


min 
’ oe , fit A Fly- 
Rod Bass Lure 


©. Up around lily pads, over 
weed beds, this lure resem- 
bles a swimminginsect. It’s 
a light, weedless floating 
bass bug of hackle and 
‘d feathers. Comes in 6 color 
combinations. Price 85 cts. | 


SOUTEI 


Fishing Tackle of all kinds = Rods Reels Lines Baits 
SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 


10208 High St., South Bend, Ind 


1930 edition of ‘Fishing 


— What Tackle and 
When"’—our 100-page 
book on fishing Sent 
Free! 
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MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 


Another Convert 
Hits the PORK 


Rind Trail 


Mr. W. L. Hardin of Waynesville, 
N. C., writes, enclosing the above 
pictures: 


“Lake Jerusalem is well stocked with large 
mouth bass but they are ‘educated’ and hard 
to catch. On my last trip there my nephews 
insisted that I take a Shimmy Wiggler. 1 
had no faith in it but asked a friend to try 
it out. He was inexperienced in bait cast- 
ing, but in two hours the first evening he 
landed four, weighing, respectively, 7, 6, 5 
and 4 pounds each. 


“TI want sportsmen in search of an effective 
lure to benefit from my observation.” 


gi: 


The above explains why the Shimmy Wig- 
gler is more popular today than ever be- 
fore. Fishermen like Mr. Hardin have 
learned they can take it out and come home 
with “something to talk about” instead of a 
lot of alibis. Made in ¥, and % oz. wt. 
brass or nickel finish, different colored 
streamers, $1.00. 


Just a word of CAUTION: The SUCCESS 
of the Al Foss Pork Rind Minnows has 
brought forth a host of imitations by men 
who do not have inventive ability enough 
to create anything themselves, nor sports- 
manship enough to prevent them from copy- 
ing the ideas of others. You can tell who 
they are by their advertisements and can 
rebuke them by not using any of their 
products. 

Write for catalog of Al Foss baits. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
Al Foss Department, No.H 
Cleveland, Ohio 


AL. Foss 


Pork Rino Bais 
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are sufficient other species in the doubt- 
ful class to make me look upon any 
active shark with considerable suspicion. 


An Angler’s Encyclopedia 
Lying on my desk is a little volume 


which contains a vast amount of informa- 
It is the 


| Pflueger Pocket Catalogue, number 149. 


The title is rather misleading, as this 
exceptional little booklet is more than a 
catalogue—actually, it is an angler’s 
encyclopedia. 

Turning the pages, we find first “Uncle 
Joe’s” tips to the angling fraternity. We 
would all benefit by reading these as 
“Uncle Joe” covers a lot of ground and 
there is not much that he has left out. 

Following this is the main feature of 
the book—an illustrated encyclopedia of 
the principal fresh and salt water game 
fish of America with interesting informa- 
tion relative to each species and tackle 
recommendations, etc. 

Next we find a chapter on bait-casting. 
I don’t know who wrote this chapter, but 
it is real dope and is illustrated with 
photographs which are correct. There 
has been so much tommyrot published on 
“how to bait cast” that it is refreshing, 
to say the least, to run across an article 
on this subject by some one who knows 

is bait casting. 

After this come chapters on fly cast- 
ing, trolling, stillfishing, deep-sea fishing 
and surf casting. 

Tackle specifications and anglers’ knots 
follow, making this a book well worth 
a place in the angler’s library. 

The Pocket Catalogue is free for the 
asking. Merely drop a line to the Pub- 
lisher or to the Editor of this column. 


How Hard Does a Fish Pull? 


The prevailing idea seems to be that 
fish can pull several times their own 
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weight. This theory originates, of course, 
from the fact that lines of a given test 
have been broken by fish weighing one- 
oo or one-third the dead-pull test of the 
ine. 

This idea is erroneous and there are 
several factors entering into the matter 
which the theorists ignore completely. 
Because a bass estimated to weigh two 
or two-and-a-half pounds snaps a brand 
new nine-pound-test line is no proof that 
the fish was actually pulling more than 
nine pounds. 

“Nine-pound-test” means that the line 
will actually pull that amount without 
breaking, but does not.mean that the line 
will stand a sudden jerk of that weight. 
Also, there is the knot which attaches the 
lure to be considered. We all know that 
the knot is the weakest part of the line. 

I recently made some interesting tests 
in this connection and found that an or- 
dinary silk casting line knotted to a lure 
could be broken by a sharp jerk of con- 
siderably less than its actual dead pull 
strength. For my test I selected a new 
eight-pound-test line which actually 
tested full strength on the dead pull. | 
attached this line with a regular fisher- 
man’s knot to a fourteen-ounce sinker 
which I laid on the floor. I found that [ 
could repeatedly snap the line by a sharp 
jerk without lifting or moving the sinker, 
which I believe definitely proved that the 
line was being broken by a quick jerk of 
less than one-eighth its dead-pull 
strength. 

In view of the above one might won- 
der how it is at all possible to land a 
heavy fish on a light line. The answer 
is that the fish actually weighs very lit- 
tle while he is in the water, that he is 
pulling only a fraction of his true weight 
and that the stretch of the line, the bend 
of the rod and the skill of the angler 
prevent a sudden jerk from being im- 
parted to the line. 


Winchester Pool—where the great chinook was hooked. 


Umpqua Salmon 


(Continued from page 251) 


débris of all sorts shot by us and it kept 
me on the alert to “steer” my line clear 
of them. 

Then the spoon stopped! As 
ordered, I struck as hard as I dared, with 
that “tight” feeling at my heart that all 
anglers know. Yelling to Red, I watched 
the rod tip anxiously, putting on as much 
strain as I could and waited for the fish 
to make a move of some sort. But that 
instinct told me that I was fouled on 


bottom. And so it proved. By exceed- 
ingly clever boat handling we got the 
line clear and I “hand-hauled” it in while 
the Ark was worked up to the top of the 
pool and a bit farther over, so as to cover 
new water on the next drift down. 

It grew warmish. I put the rod be- 
tween my knees in order to slip off my 
sweater. When I took it up the spoon 
had ceased turning! But instead of that 
“dead” feeling, this time I felt a heavy 
lunge!” 


It will identify you, 
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You Fly Rod Fans: 


Meet “Whiskerbug” and Family 
—Killingest of Lures 


Here is the one that’s 

made history —the fly 

that lures the biggest 

browns, rainbows, 

salmon — that has 

brought new rec- 

ords with Small-mouth 

— that has: taught 

skeptics that the 

BIGGEST Large- 

mouth will hit the fly—and how! Picker- 
el? Yes! Muskies? Again, Yes! 

Weedless. Fish it in the best water— 

among snags, rushes and lilies. It’s a riot 

for raising strikes and how it hooks and 

holds! Our own factory men’s first choice; 

carries our 100% recommendation, 12 pat- 

terns, sizes 4, 2, 1/0 60. 
With attached Nickel Spinner. 


Welcome, Brother “Whiskerakle” 


A new version of the Whiskerbug (illus- 

trated above). It is tied with more hack- 

le to float higher but is not so weedless. 

Use it in more open or fast water. Size 4, 
60¢. Sizes 2 and 1/0, 60¢. 


Weber “Autograph” 
Combination Wet or Dry Fly 


A typical Weber departure, now na- 
tion-wide in popularity and going 
ms ag Divided wing, hollow point 
hook, turned down eye or to gut. 
All patterns. 
izes 4 to 12, doz............$1.75 
Sizes 14, 16 and 2............ 2.25 


Weber True-to-Pattern 
Standard Flies, Tested Specialties 


Perfect Nature Imitations 
Squirrel, Hair and Bucktail Flies 
Nymph and Creeper Flies; Mayfly, 
Drake and Blackfly Imitations 
High Visibility Dry Flies 
Closed and Divided Wing Wet Flies 
Streamer and Salmon Flies 
“Henshall” and All Standard Bass Flies 
Barbless Flies. Spinner Flies. 


f 68%:Pages‘-e 


Correct Fish Pj 
and over 508 Pictures 


ul ~ 
ee Lessons in 


e€ 


fire hit that 
is everywhere re- 
placing metal boxes. 
Carries leaders moist 
in pocket without leak- 
age. A nifty that you'll 
welcome. Free with this 
Lucky Offer. 


"eieae lies 


“*The Fly Fishing 


t Color Catalog 
a a ack ae ee tee eh NOT Free 


book showing Weber Tackle and Life-like lures. Besides all standard 
items, it features Fly Tackle specially studied out and tested for 
American fishing conditions and for ALL fresh water game fish as well as 
trout. Every page packed with practical suggestions. This offer is 
the sportseeker’s biggest quarter’s worth, for you get your 25¢ back oD 
TWICE! We credit you 25¢ on your first order of $1 or more from Ie | 
Fly FREE’ /" 
— instead of Pouch 


the book or from this ad, and send you at once your choice of 
either 25¢ item Free. Say which you want FREE—Pouch or Fly. 

Or Best of All, pin a dollar-bill or two, a five-dollar bill or check of any amount to Coupon 
below and get goods to that value plus Catalog and choice of one 25¢ item free at once. 


Weber ‘‘Henshall’’ Fly Reel $ Foremost in Gut Leaders 

The Value beyond Comparison at — “Straintest” and “No-C-Um” (Camouflaged) 

ge EN Greatest range and highest stand- 
ee ae = eee ards of test and selection. Quality 
’ only. Every size, length and vari- 
ation—straight or tapered, for ev- 
ery fishing requirement. Example: 
“Straintest” brand, Level, 6-ft. Trout, 5-Ib. 
Test, half dozen in Reddi-Moist Pouch, 

$2.25. Others, 3-ft., as low as 7¢ each. 


Weber Fly Lines 


Most satisfactory made 
Long-lasting. Soft, pliable, 
no kinks. Waterproofed 
4 under pressure, hand-fin- 
ished. Level or double-tap- 
ered. Brown color. Exam- 
ple: 100 ft. level, size E, 
weight 114 oz 4.00 
thers to $10.00 


OD, Reel, Line and Leaders, featured here, when selected in proper rela- 

tion to each other, form the basic principle of the Weber Balanced Outfit 

for American Fly Fishing — easiest casting, most satisfactory. Get our will- 
ing help in shaping your outfit correctly from the ground up. 


service, satisfac- 

tion. Fit for a 

king. Beautiful 

brown- finish Bake- 

lite. Extremely 

strong, very light. 

Bronze-bushed hub; 

oversize click, adjust- 

able. Hardened guide- 
opening equals agate. 
nly successful uni- 
versal model for ALL 
uses, lightest to heav- 
iest fishing. 3%4” over 
all; holds 100 ft. C-line. 
Unmatchable value at $5. 


“Plugakle” 
New hair-and-feather image of large wood 
lures yet airy light for Fly Rod. Bse wet 
or on surface. White or fawn body, red or 
black head. 3% in. with size 1/0 hook, also 
smaller sizes, each 75¢. No. 11 


“Aklenat” Dry 


“Monogram” 
Split Bamboo 
$15 Fly Rod 


A Weber tri- 
umph — first 
worthy me- 


Fuzzy high-riding 
floater. strich 
body, quickest fly 
to dry on back- 
cast; stays up Actual 
longest. Good i 
with earliest 

hatches and all season. Best hol- 

low point hook, eyed or to gut. 

12 patterns, each 20¢. 
Doz., $2.25. 


Non-Fouling Gold Spinners 
Superior construction. Brightest 
flash; sure-working, easiest pick- 
up. Won’t cock the fly. 

No. W3. “ 
Popular “Colorado” 
style, No, 11......25¢ 


Use Coupon for Catalog and 


Weber “Lucky Offer” a> 


. Yes—get the book. Every page is a sport- 
ing thrill. If you are not already a flycaster, 
begin! Get it out of your mind that it is diffi- 
cult or not for your waters. 

It is easier to learn than bait casting, and 
your nearest lakes or streams — even if con- 
sidered “fished out” — will surprise you! 

Don’t put up with a makeshift outfit. Start 

‘ . tight in the sport that lasts for life 
: —is never out of the blood— 


that takes you everywhere. 


Getting the book is your 
milestone. 


dium priced 
hand made 
rod. Trust 
it on our 


. Say SO. 


3-piece 
only 1 


Weber Rods 
$25 and $35 


Fly Rod 
Feather-light, weedless, 
easy on rod. Bucktail, 
very light. Weedless. Na- 
tural color and size of 
pone field mouse. Life- 
ike imitation that fools 
big trout or bass. Hook 
size 2 and 1/0, each 75¢. 


Patronize your local 
dealer. If he cannot 
supply you, we will. 


Coupon 


“Reddi-M 


or let us 
select) 


(describe 


and Correctly 


Sign Plainly 


Leader Pouch 
(Check which in square above. If you choose fly, use line above to name patterns, size, etc. or leave it to us.) 


Or Enclosed find $1, $2, $5 or $ 
and Leader Pouch FREE (or Fly FREE) and goods as follows: 


f= Nei Bi ae AR AE AB 


25¢ 


oist” 
or Fly 


(Write description of goods wanted in space above, or attach se; 
OD lena incssctcteninciwsdieeats 


Address. 


“Aklebug” 
Fly Lure 
Fuzzy, - 
luscious, 
insect-like ; . 
tempter with a WINS 
killing record. High 
floater; alights softly; 
easy pickup. Sure luring 
and hooking. 12 patterns. 
Trout, 4 to 10, 60¢. Bass 
sizes, 65¢. 


Enclosed find 25¢ for Catalog (This 25¢ to be credited on any future 
purchase by me) and with Catalog send me your FREE item as follows: 


for which send 


parate list) 


Improved Roll-up 
“Dres-a-line” 


Most practical 
little fingerful 
ou ever had. 
oll-up grain- 
leather cover. Sheepwool 
pad better than felt. Im- 
proved line dressing com- 
pound, surpassing Old 
World secret formulas 
each 
Extra compound, 


“If Weber Makes It 
A Fish Takes It” 


Box 1837, 
Stevens Point, Wis. 


Catalog FREE 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identify you. 
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At Last- 


True “Fish-Flesh” 
Appearance — 


‘TRANSPARENT ~ 
INDESTRUCTIBLE 


Now Heddon offers you much more than 
minnow-shape, minnow-color and minnow- 
action. A fourth priceless feature is obtain- 
able—true “fish-flesh” appearance. Hercis the great- 
est improvement in artificial baits since the first 
Heddon Dowagiac was invented 25 years ago. The 
“Spook” is a sinking bait with two flashing spoons. 
It can be sent deep to tempt the lazy big ones. Is ab- 
solutely irresistible, also indestructible. Made of 
Heddy-lin (like Pyralin), the jaws of the most pow- 
erful and sharpest toothed game fish can’t break, 
crack or mar it. A new one free if it fails. 

Comes in six handsome finishes. Price, $1.50. 
Guaranteed to outlast a dozen wooden baits. 

If your dealer does not have the new Heddon 
“Spook”’ in stock, it will be sent to you postpaid up- 
on receipt of price. 


Heddon’s “Old Reliables”’ 


Genuine Dowagiacs of Wood and Metal 


Zig-Wag 
Extremely erratic and lively-act- 
ing jointed bait. All standard col- 
ors. Price, $1.25. 


Famous every- 
where. Floats, dives, 
swims — mine 
motion. Sizes: ‘*Reg- 
ular” and “Baby,” $1. “‘Jointed,”’ $1.25. 
All standard colors. 


The ‘‘King’’ and ‘‘Queen’’ 
Flashing metal baits—Spinner, Spoon and Fly combined. 
Gold, Copper, Nickel, and Scale finishes. Semi-weedless— 
pon-rotating—non-twisting. Price, $1. 
Meadow 


A mouse that IS 

a mouse. Flexible 

tail and ears. 

Floats, dives, swims. Three colors— 
Brown, White or Gray. Price, $1. 


Heddon’s New 
Bait Chart FREE 


Revised and improved for 1930. 

Just the thing for your tackle 

box. Folds to vest pocket size. 

Tells what bait to use under 

all fishing conditions, and the 

, best bait to choose for any kind 

of fish. Chart is sent free, together with 

Heddon’s complete 1930 Fishing Tackle 
Catalog. Write or use coupon today. (58) 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
Dept. C41 DOWAGIAC, MICH. 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS, Dept. C41, Bowagiac, Mich. 
Gentlemen: Send me _your complete 1930 Catalog and 
the new Heddon Bait Chart and Fishing Guide. I am es- 


pecially interested in 
0 Bait Casting Rods 0 Reeis 


0 “Spook"’ Baits 
O Other Baits OD Fly Rods OD Tackle Boxes 


Name ....... cccvccccceccvcccce ecececcccccece 


eee eee eeeeeeeseees 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 
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“Got one!” I whooped at Red, who al- 
ways sat facing down stream, I standing 
at his back. 

“Hold him until 
smoother water!” 

Forgive the slang, please, but Red was 
accustomed to the “rods” that the local 
anglers use—said “rods” consisting of 
bamboo “poles” whose light tops have 
been cut down until the stiff cane is 
reached. To this is lashed a species of 
surf reel, filled with 40-lb. test line, that 
runs through a few guides. So forgive 
the slang when I say that, with my light 
weight tackle, I had a “fat chance” of 
holding that salmon—anywhere—at any 
time—let alone in that furious, fast water! 

“Can’t do it!” I shouted as the great 
fish started heavily down stream. I had 
forgotten to wet the line and my thumb 
was most hotly burned as I tried to do 
some snubbing. 

“eee ###! We'll have to run the rapid 
with him, then! Sit down and_ hold 
everything !” 

The salmon was in the white water! 
I had the rod under all the strain pos- 
sible. The Ark hit the crests stern first, 
going—it seemed to me—like an express 
train! But the fish*still gained on us! 
Busy as I was I took time to note the 
masterly fashion in which the boat was 
being handled. Dodging bad breakers, 
swinging ’round rock islands, Red kept 
me in line with my fish. I was soaked 
to the waist, and I confess that I did not 
see an earthly chance of getting that 
fish! It was now nigh on to a hundred 
yards down stream and going strong! 
The rapid is a nasty one, with bad whirl- 
pools; but, to shorten the yarn by a few 
fathoms, we got down to the smoother 
water of the next pool, right-side-up—my 
fish still with me! 

Red hurriedly restored to the river the 
water belonging to it, from the bottom of 
the Ark. Friend salmon now hung deep 
in the quiet water and I seized the op- 
portunity and moment to rest my badly 
cramped left hand, as gripping the small- 
diametered rod so strenuously had turned 
my fingers into a set of talons that I 
straightened with some difficulty. 

By this time the day was hot and per- 
spiration streamed. 

“Some fish—you’ve got! Now, with 
one of our poles you could snake him in, 
’most any time, but with that trout rig 
we're liable to be here the rest of the 
mornin’!” grinned my cheery piscatorial 
coadjutator, settling himself more com- 
fortably on his narrow board-perch and 
slowing the little motor until our craft 
hung motionless on the edge of the cur- 
rent. 

And then, more to himself than to me, 
“I'd never have believed that that outfit 
would have stood up!” and he eyed my 
rod with far greater respect. 

“No fear. Are we going to be here all 
the morning!” said I, going to work on 
my fish. Using Catalina Island methods 


I can get in to 
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of “pumping,” I got this chap rather well 
up ere he realized what was happening, 
but when he ’woke to the fact that he was 
being lifted—pow! Coming the rest of 
the way under his own steam, he crashed 
the surface with a tremendous splash and 
tore off some 100 feet of line, foam and 
spray flying in every direction! 

“He'll go more than 40!” Red an- 
nounced. “B’lieve that is the best fish 
this Spring—if you get him!” 

“Tf I get him?” 

Red thoughtfully inserted a slab of gum 
between his white teeth. “Meant just 
what I said! Been doin’ some calculatin’! 
That rod is 9 ounces, to make it easier 
for my ’rithmetic, and that fish is a 40- 
pounder. So I figger that each ounce of 
that rod is fightin’ 78 ounces of he-fish! 
Add the weight of sinkers, spoon, line, 
plus the strength of the current, and | 
still say ‘¢f? you get him!” 

Shades of Calcalus! I was fairly stag- 
gered! 

A freshening little breeze whisked cool- 
ly by. A cock pheasant, locally known as 
“Chiny Roosters,” rose from the alders, 
its harshly-discordant cry breaking the 
morning silence with shattering abrupt- 
ness. 

I fought on. The log of the next half 
an hour might be set down in somewhat 
this fashion: 

Salmon takes forty feet. 

I get back thirty of it. 

Salmon takes a hundred feet. 

I get back sixty—by quick boat handling 
and reeling. Until ...I had the great 
fish on the surface, rolling sluggishly 
from side to side, its huge tail convul- 
sively threshing. 

Every angler who has had experience 
with heavy fish knows the many things 
that can happen at the last moment! 

“Don’t strike until I say so!” 

Red looked up at me and grinned— 
“OF.” 

Of course the motor had been stopped. 
The Ark, with its crew of two, drifted in 
a backwater eddy. One’s mind becomes 
as a photographic plate at such supreme 
moments, and each pebble on the bottom 
of the azure-clear depths of some six feet 
loomed as the Soldiers’ Monument. 

I swung the salmon in toward the stern, 
where Red waited—poised. But the fish 
veered off. 

Again—with the same result. 

“He’s pullin’ us out in the current—I’ll 
have to start the engine ’less you get him 
in reach—soon!” 

Gently I lead the fish back—my heart 
almost speaking in my throat, 

“NOW !” 

Red reached out very quietly, reached 
over the huge shape, pulled the gaff to 
him with a quick jerk, and gave a mighty 
heave. ... 

Species: Chinook salmon. 

Weight: 40 Ibs. 

Time: One hour and 49 minutes. 


Packing Through Paradise 


(Continued from page 267) 


A feast again on the Frazier Lake trout 
and a repetition on the morrow. After a 


| council of war, George and I elected to 


climb Eagle Cap, while Prof. decided to 
fish Mirror, another lake plentifully 
stocked with Eastern brook trout. 

The climb was a delightful one of 
about two hours from camp, as we first 
followed a small creek and then scrambled 


up a great talus slope to where a solid 
looking comb led upward toward the sum- 
mit. 

Comb is the right word, for we trav- 
ersed it first on one side and then on the 
other side of its knife-like summit. 
Dwarfed and grotesque pines and spruce 
clung to its slopes and furnished hand- 
holds on the steeper slopes until we 
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George holding down Eagle Cap. 





reached the snow. We followed the up- 
per edge of the glacier to the final pitch | 
of crumbled granite that lay below the | 
dome. This last climb was difficult be- | 
cause of the looseness of the footing, but 
exactly two hours after leaving camp we 
stood on the solid granite summit. Seamed 
and scarred by the ice and storms of 
thousands of years it was an interesting 
spot. Eagle Cap is not the highest point 
in the range. The massive marble Mat- 
terhorn off to the northeast is taller. 
Graceful Aneroid and Pete’s Point, the 
latter a ragged lava splinter off to the 
east, are a few feet higher, but Eagle Cap 
is the massive center of all the vast 
tumble of mountains visible about it. All 
the main streams of the range push their 
headwaters far up on the shoulders of 
Eagle Cap to drink of his eternal snows. 


Back to camp again in an hour, despite 
a pause to watch the unusual spectacle of 
a couple of pectoral sandpipers, running 
about over the snowfield picking up 
chilled insects exactly as do the rosy 
finches that frequent the mountain heights. 


Prof. had been lucky in Mirror—at least 





we figured it was luck, and had a sizzling 
pan of freshly-caught trout ready for us. 
We were equally ready for them and 
soon Prof.’s trout, along with sundry and 
numerous do-dads, beans, etc., were but 
a memory. 

After that climb and that meal George 
and I were ready to rest, and after pick- 
ing out a nice soft piece of granite, 
shaded by a stunted clump of trees, rest 
we did despite the protestations and 
lamentations of Prof. who made the well- 
known welkin ring. 

He wanted to go to Minam Lake pronto 
if not sooner, and try out his rubber boat 
there. We didn’t want to, and so com- 
promised by staying there until late after- 
noon when we made the three-mile move 
to said Minam Lake in the cool of the 
evening. Yes, we had to fix that d—d, 
pack, a couple of times. No, Prof. didn’t 
catch any fish in Minam Lake either that 
evening or the next morning. It should 
have been a warning against such selfish 
insistence, but I very much doubt if it 
was. Anyway, the last time I saw him 
he was still insisting that: “If you and 
George hadn’t been too darned lazy to 
move early that afternoon I’d_ have 
caught some fish.” I know it sounds un- 
reasonable, but some people are that way 
sometimes and Prof. is that way all the 
time when it’s any argument over fishing. 


During the next two days we traveled 
down the Minam River, premier trout 
stream of the Wallowa region, and up 
the North Minam over one of the finest 
of forest trails to Steamboat Lake, one of 
the largest and most beautiful bodies of 
water in the range. We enjoyed this 
part of the trip to the utmost, stopping 
once or twice to catch a few rainbows 
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Harp! hard tests/ 


but HopDGMAN WADERS 
stand 


up under them! 
<- Our Test 


Filled with water and hung up for 12 hours with- 
out leaking one single solitary drop—that is a 
more severe test than any waders would be sub- 
jected to in actual use! Here they have nothing 
for support except the strength of the fabric itself. 


Your 
Test— 


Wade out higher than 
waist deep for hours 
at atime! Stand 
against the rushing 
river minute upon 
minute, hour after 


hour! Not,one drop of water will 
enter through your Hodgman 
Waders. Stand where the dash- 
ing water tumbles about your 
legs! Your Hodgman Waders are 
absolutely water tight! 


[1] The material—special nainsook or jeans 
that would scarce let through a drop of:water 
even without its thorough rubberizing! [2] The 
proofing process is exceedingly thorough— 
two layers of finest fabric rubberized together and vulcanized like an automobile tire. 


A Hodgman’s Rain Shirt 
tucks away so compactly. 
It slips on quickly—and 
certainly does keep you 


AIR BEDS 


Ground dampness can’t get 
through them! Inequalities, 
bumps, stones can’t dis- 
turb you when you rest 
on air! 2 


[3] Reinforced seams—the Hodgman lap seam process 
and reinforcement doubles the strength and the water 
resistance. [4] Double reinforced crotch: Double rein- 
forcements cover the seams at the crotch where the 
severe wear comes. Hodgman Waders positively will 
not rip at this spot. [5] Double reinforced feet—where 
waders usually give way first. Not only are all foot 
seams reinforced but the entire foot is double thickness. 
This adds the final completing feature to a wader which 
we will back unqualifiedly for wear and watertightness 
against the best imported wader that ever entered 
this country. 

Made in three weights—‘“Service”’ stocking for hard, 
all-round service, 48 ounces; “‘Service-Boot-foot”’ 6 Ibs. ; 
“Zephyrweight,” 32 ounces (lightest wader made in 


America!) 
Send for FREE Catalog! 


Showing our complete line of sportsmen’s specialties, in- 
cluding boots, pacs, rain shirts, ponchos, air beds and 
air pillows, air rafts and many other Converse products 
for your comfort and protection. 


CONVERSE-HODGMAN 


BIG “‘C” LINE Sporting Goods 
Dept. TD, Malden, Mass. 
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LIGHT 


RUGGED and STURDY 
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TROUT REEL 
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IGHTNESS — strength — smooth, dee 

pendable action, and long life—you 
get them all in the New Russell—the life- 
time reel. ¢ Built of a special alloy, very 
light, extremely strong and non-rusting. 
The reversible hardened steel click is 
held in place by adjustable phosphor 
bronze springs. For steel-head and 
salmon fishing the extra-stiff outgoing 
click can be adjusted to get a strong drag 
on the fish. ¢ Permanent rigidity is ob- 
tained by the Shakespeare frame con- 


Russell (without 
Allin 60 yd. and 
q The “DeLuxe” Russell is fitted with a 
large genuine agate guide. “Chrome” 
model has large chromium plated line 
guide. All surfaces are finished smooth 
to prevent injury to enameledlines. The 


Russell is unquestionably the greatest 
trout-reel value obtainable. See it at 


your dealers. Shakespeare Company, 
441 N., Pitcher St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
= 


struction and patented rod clip. For 
cleaning, it may be quickly taken apart 
simply by removing a single thumb screw. 


FISHING 
TACKLE 


ae Get this new hand book of fishing 
ee 


lore andnew itemsin Fine Tackle. 
Write for your free copy 


.... Scouts 


told em where to 
get these big beauties 


‘REELS ::-RODS~-- LINES 
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Our Fishing Scouts Now Reporting 


Take advantage of these red-hot tips fresh 
from Canada’s favorite haunts of big trout, 
bass, muskies, “wall-eyes” and Great North- 


ern pike. This service makes Write A. O. SEYMOUR, General Tourist Agent 
a big hit with anglers who —_ 4614 Windsor Station, Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


want fish facts that eliminate & 
Canadian 


disappointments. Let us help 
ac World’s 


you arrange yearn 
sr Pacific 


this year and you’llcome 
System 


with thrilling tales of success 
instead of alibis. 
In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 
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for the pan, and visiting several fishing 
| parties bound up-stream. 

Truth compels the admission that on 
the trip up the North Minam, I furnished 
the amusement for the crowd. My saddle 
cinch becoming loosened while going up 
a steep pitch, I slid grandly—saddle and 
all, over my horse’s tail. Except for a 
skinned place on one leg, the only harm 
was to my dignity which suffered a ter- 
rifie bump. Both Prof. and George dis- 
played a very crude and degraded sense 
of humor, both at the time and later— 
giving vent to very coarse guffaws when- 
ever one of them happened to think of it. 
However, I’m laying for them and I'll get 
even if it takes a thousand years. 

Steamboat Lake was a frost so far as 
we were concerned, although it is ordi- 
narily good fishing. The day we left 
Steamboat Lake furnished the wildest of 
thrills of the trip. That trail or lack of 
trail over Copper Creek summit and down 
to the Lostine River, while short, was a 
bear cat in every sense of the word. 
Steep, crooked, narrow, and filled with 
loose rock—our horses needed to be as 
sure-footed as mountain goats to get down 
safely. _We made it, however, passing 
through some magnificent scenery, and 
ate our lunch on a little meadow at the 
junction of Copper Creek and the Lostine 
River—the only flat piece of ground we 
had found since starting down. We 
camped that night: at Lost Lake, a tiny 
body of water on the East Fork of the 
Lostine, caught enough Eastern brook 
trout for breakfast, ate it and started on 
again. 

Those East Fork meadows are among 
the largest and most beautiful series of 
mountain meadows I have ever seen. 
Rising one above the other for some six 
miles, they extend from Lost Lake to 
Mirror Lake without a break and, in July, 
before the sheep come in, are simply one 
mass after another of many-hued flowers. 
above which towers the massive bulk of 
Eagle Cap. 

By this time we were all getting saddle 
sore and ready to call it quits. Therefore 
we pushed on to Horseshoe Lake on the 
West Fork of the Wallowa and camped 
for the last time on the trip. 

Horseshoe Lake gets its name from its 
shape, and equals in beauty of setting 
any lake I have seen. In addition to its 
scenic attractions it simply swarms with 
Eastern brook trout. No, not big ones, 
8 to 10 or occasionally 12 inches, but 
there are lots of them, they are gamy. 
and they will bite. 

How do I know? That’s easy—I tried 
it. While Prof. and George took turns 
that evening trolling up and down the 
lake in the rubber boat, I, of necessity, 
fly-fished about the edge, using Gray 
Hackles. Both of them started out giving 
me the “horse laugh,” and I expected to 
be badly skinned in fact. Fortunately the 
fates sometimes fight on my side, although 
not often. This was, however, one of the 
times. 4 

George and Prof, got exactly five fish 
for all their effort with spinners, while 
never in my life did I have better fly 
fishing. How many strikes? I don't 
know—fifty, sixty, or maybe more. I only 
know that it was fun and that 22 fine 
Eastern brooks and one rainbow were 
in my basket when finally camp hove 10 
sight just as Prof. called, “Come and get 
it or I’ll throw it out.” 

The next morning we packed up for 
the last time and traveled three miles 
straight down a mountain to hit our first 
day’s trail, some eight miles above the 
cars. We made it to the cars at exactly 
noon, and after unpacking and hiring 4 
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boy to ride the horses to Joseph, we held 
another election. . 

By a strictly two to one vote in each 
case, it was severally decided that on our 
trip we had had the rottenest cook, the 
worst packer, and the most shiftless bull 
cook ever known to science. 

Why, I hear someone say, didn’t we 
ride our own horses to town? In reply 
I can only speak for myself. At that time 
I wouldn’t have willingly climbed on a 
horse for all the scenery, fish, or moun- 
tains in the world. It had been three 
years since my last horseback ride and, 
at that moment, my mind was firmly 
made up that it would be at least thirty 
years before the next one. 

Of late I haven’t been so sure. The 
memories of the soreness are becoming 
faint, but as time passes the desire comes | 
to see again those limpid mountain| 
lakes, tumbling streams, stark granite 
cliffs, soft mountain meadows, and gnarled | 
and twisted trees of the Wallowa. And 
I strongly suspect that at the first oppor- | 
tunity I’ll be there again, despite the 
aches and pains that will inevitably ac- 
company a trip on horseback into this 
little known Oregon paradise. 


Modern Floaters 


(Continued from page 257) 


water—a fly worthy of any angler’s seri- 
ous consideration, and one which can be 
particularly recommended to the begin- 
ner. 

In the fanwing dry fly we find another 
type of floater particularly well adapted 
to use on fast water, and, for that matter, 
not so ineffective, as a rule, on the quieter 
reaches of a stream. For the benefit of 
those who are unfamiliar with this vari- 
ety of dry fly, it might be said that the 
fanwings feature large, over-sized wings, 
each wing being a complete feather with 
mid-rib. Also, well made fanwings have 
slim bodies and stiff hackles. They may 
be had in most of the popular patterns. 
_The large wings make for easy visi- 
bility and likewise for added delicacy in 
casting, the over-sized, out-curving wings 
having what might be called a parachute 
effect, causing the fly to come down very 
lightly on the water, and, as we all know, 
a lightly thrown fly is often necessary for 
success. At first glance, the angler is apt 
to shy away from the fanwings because 
of the large-sized wings which, certainly, 
to one accustomed to the conventional dry 
fly, have a freakish look. Just forget 
your prejudices in this regard and give 
the fanwings a tryout. Their success will 
soon convince you that it does not pay to 
play the dry fly game, in this country, al- 
Ways strictly according to Halford. The 
fanwing Royal Coachman can be particu- 
larly recommended—a fly easy to see, 
easy to keep floating, and wonderfully 


Successful with either brook, brown, or 
rainbow trout. 
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The photo above shows 
Mr. H. Cusse, of the 
firm of Au Pecheur 
Breton, 30 Rue des 
Mathurins, Paris, and 
the two great northern 
Pike he caught in 
France last month on 
the Famous Pikie Min- 
now No. 700. 


by_itself! 
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O far and wide—to practically 

every fishing center of the globe—has 
the reputation of Creek Chub True-To- 
Nature Lures traveled—that, today, fisher- 
men of France, India, England, Sweden, 
Germany and many other countries are 
demanding—like the fishermen in Amer- 
ica—these lures that actually represent 
the natural living minnows—in size, 
shape, color—and in life-like swimming 
movement—the kind that get more and 
bigger fish! 


Weight 34 oz. 
Length 4/2 in. 


No. 700 
Price $1.00 


When it comes to getting the big fish—and lots of *em—the many r 
Records for all kinds of game fish prove the yo 


“Pikie Minnow” is in a class 


And Man, how the tricky little devil fools ‘em—swimming peace- 
fully along—like a natural, live Pike Minnow—smiling saucily to himself 
—turning his nose up to all of ’em—Pike, Pickerel, Bass and Musky—and 


even big sea fish—making ‘em so all-fired fighting mad they rush viciously 


to kill him! 


t And WHANG—the battle is on—reel singing—water splash- 
ing—but the ‘Pikie’’ tenaciously holds on ‘till they’re landed! 


All we can 


say is—if you want fish when you go fishing—take a ‘‘Pikie’’ along! 


NEW “RIVER RUSTLER” 


Length 2 in. 
Welght oS 
No. 3700 
Price $1.00 


Splendid for river fishing, and in lakes! Small and 
light, yet an easy caster. Runs just deep enough 
to miss the weeds and mighty effective along the 
shore. The erratic side to side dart, continuous 
wiggle and snooty, saucy, impudent look dares all 
game fish to strike. A proven fish getter! 


INJURED MINNOW 


No. 1505 
Price $1.00 


With slow short jerkS this ‘‘Bass Getting’ wonder 
represents an injured minnow—lying on its side—just 
able to make a little fuss on the surface—right up 
where you get all the fun—where you can see, hear 
and feel each strike! No other lure like it! Also 
made in ‘‘Silver Flash’’ finish No. 1518, and the new 
luminous day and night finish No. 1521! 

Every Creek Chub Lure is made to Catch 

Fish. At your dealers or direct! Our beauti- 

ful new colored catalog sent FREE upon 

request. 


Lenth 3% if, 
Weight % oz. 


NEW PICKEREL PIKIE 


No. 2600-Y 


Yellow. Tail ee 


Red Tail 


Here is the sweetest combination ever made—for Pike, 
Pickerel_ and ‘Musky fishing! Made the same size 
as our famous Jointed Pikie Minnow, No. 2600, but 
the front half of the body is a solid mass of glitter- 
ing silver—flashes more attractively and brighter than 
& spoon—and the red or yellow tail imitates a fly. 
Runs a little deeper than other Pikies! Cannot twist 
line! A proven, positive Big Fish Getter! 


THE LUCKY MOUSE 


Length 2% in. 

Series No. 3600 

Weight % oz. 
Price $1.00 


Positively the most life-like imitation of a swimming 
mouse ever produced; in size, appearance and action; 
strictly a top-water lure. By elevating the rod tip 
and twitching the lure along, it gives the effect of a 
small mouse frantically struggling to rise from the 
surface. A most wonderful bait for bass. A very 
popular bait for night fishing. Guaranteed a Killer. 


if you get some good fish pictures—send ’em in! 
We'll make it worth your while if we can use them! 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 


174 RANDOLPH ST. 


GARRETT, IND. 


Manufactured in Canada by Allcock, Laight & Westwood, Ltd., Toronte, Ontario 


CREEK GHUB BAITS @TCH MORE HSH 
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FOR FLY and 
BAIT FISHING 


Fish this Season with a 
GRANGER—a Rod of un- 
usual balance and power per 
ounce of weight—the result 
of years of experience in 
standardized rod construc- 
tion. You'll enjoy its won- 
derful performance under 
all fishing conditions— 
you'll be proud of its stam- 
ina and beauty. 


GRANGER Rod quality 
is now within the reach of 
almost every fisherman. 


The new “Granger Spe- 
cial” models, retailing at 
$10 and $15 each, are neat 
brown COLORED Rods, 
with snappy green silk wind- 
ings and CHROMIUM- 
plated guides and tip tops. 

Ask your Dealer to show 
you the attractive bargains 
in Granger’s “Colorado” 
and “Denver Specials” at 
the recently reduced prices. 

Send for Catalog showing 
our Rods in actual colors. 


GOODWIN GRANGER CO. 


441 Grant Street Denver, Colorado 
If your Dealer cannot supply you—-WE WILL 


THE HARDY (1930) ANGLERS’ GUIDE 

AND CATALOGUE 
Every fisherman’s ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Plates of Flies, etc., in natural colors. Hints on 
angling in all parts of the world. Write now, to 
HARDY BROS., Ltd., Bondgate, 
ALNWICK, ENGLAND. 
Be sure, if visiting Europe, to inspect and handle 
the wonderful ““PALAKONA” Reg, Split Bam- 
boo Rods made under HARDY’S New Perfected 
System. The finest rods in the world at strictly 
competitive prices, at HARDY’S splendid show- 
rooms, 


HARDY HOUSE, 61 Pall Mall, London 
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‘Red Eyes and Fuzzy Wuzzies 


(Continued from page 264) 


| 
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nibs to quiet down, forget his disappoint- 
ment if he had missed, swallow the fly 
if he had succeeded, I sent the fly out a 
bit further than at first, right in among 
the front line of green soldiers. The line 
was taut, everything as it should be, so 
when the fish plunged for the fly he was 
hooked, hooked solidly. 


No, I am not going to describe the bat- 
tle, for it was just like every other ichy- 
thyic struggle, with a difference, the 
difference that makes no two casts exactly 
alike. In due time I brought the two- 
pounder up beside the canoe, where Jim 
was waiting with the submerged landing- 
net, and mister red-eye went into the live 
bag overside. We always keep our cap- 
tures in a live-net, then at the end of 
fishing we can select those we wish to 
take home, releasing the others none the 
worse for their strange experience. 

“Do you know,” said Jim, after we had 
changed places, “Do you know, I do not 
believe that it is as difficult to hook a 
bass as it is to hook a trout. The bass 
comes with more assurance, if you get 
my meaning; when he makes up his mind 
to take, he takes.” 

“T agree with you,” I replied, “for I 
think the bass, once the fly-man under- 
stands his tricks and his ways is one of 
the best of fly-fish, However, I am not 
sure but that a brown trout is more cer- 
tain on the take, most certainly not a 
rainbow; for I consider silversides the 
most uncertain fly fish anywhere—he is 
more flirtatious than a flapper.” 

While talking, I had urged the canoe 
into a cove or small bay fringed with a 
bed of lily-pads, a favorite hang-out for 
small-mouth. 

“Use a bit more pep,” whispered Jim, 
“can’t you see that plugger working in 
from the other side?” 

Before I could answer the so-called 
plugger shouted, “If you fellows are using 
flies, I’ll keep out, for there is a chance 
you will get a good one; he is.in there— 
I saw him last night, but he refused to 
look at my lures.” 

We waved our hats in appreciation, for 
we did not want to speak, for while the 
wise fishmen tell us that fish can not hear, 


we still make loud talking taboo. I sub- 
mit, reader, that there was a real dyed- 
in-the-wool sportsman, giving up his 
chance because he wanted us to have 
more than our share of opportunity. And 
if you can believe it, he drew off where 
he could observe and not be in the way, 
When [ tell you that darkness was be- 
ginning to gather I think you will appre- 
ciate his action, for there was not over 
half an hour of light ahead. 

“Some guy,” whispered Jim admiringly. 
as I swung the light boat into best posi- 
tion for my companion to manipulate the 
rod and flies. I nodded emphatically, 
for you do not often witness that sort of 
thing these days. I found myself won- 
dering if either Jim or I would have 
been big enough to do it; but my specula- 
tions were forgotten, because Jim sud- 
denly went into action. Afterward he 
told me that he had caught a glimpse of 
a feeding bass, not a rise you understand, 
simply a fish coming to the surface and 
returning. ‘Those big bass seldom leap 
clear when feeding. 


I wish you could have seen my friend 
Jim in action, for if there is such a thing 
as unwritten poetry, he is it. The per- 
fect action, “rhythm” is the word, I think, 
of rod, wrist and fore-arm was marvel- 
ous. In spite of the fact that he was 
getting out a long line, no motion was 
being imparted to the .sensitive canoe. 
When he knew he had out sufficient line 
to drop his fly, a red one, right down 
where he had seen his shadow, he checked 
the action, and the leader shot out and 
down, as though at his command. Seldom 
do bass take on the surface, at the first 
impact of the fly, but just to show us 
that there are no unbreakable rules in 
bassdom, a fish came and was fast. A 
subdued cheer came over the water from 
our observer. 

Again I am going to pass the battle 
without attempting description. If you 
have never seen a red-eye fight when 
hooked on fuzzy-wuzzy lures, words of 
mine will not be adequate, and if you 
have you do not require it. Remember 
this, every trick a bronze-back has in his 
little bag, that fish had, and some not 
usually carried. Two or three times he 


The author, boating a large bass. 
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went into the air, but never absolutely 
clearing the surface; I mean rising so 
high that a photograph would have 
shown clear water below his body the 
whole length. It is funny about that, I 
have been a bass fly-fisherman for lo 
these many years, but few bronze-backs, 
in my experience, actually clear the sur- 
face, though they have made astounding 
leaps. Well, the battle ended success- 
fully, for they do sometimes, and I re- 
ceived his honor into my net. 

On the pocket scales he weighed 
within two ounces of four pounds. Then 
Jim did a thing which made me wonder- 
fully proud of my fishing. pal.. You see, 
the stranger had drawn near, to admire 
and compliment the. successful ‘angler. He 
was a real guy all right. Jim just reached 
that wonder red-eye over into the stran- 
ger’s boat, and said, “I will be hurt 
partner, if you do not "take him.” Believe 
me, he was surely confused, stuttered, 
stammered, and was put to it for words, 
but in the end took the fish. 

As we changed places, in the thickening 
darkness, preparatory to another try, Jim 
chuckled, “Guess he did not get anything 
on us, hey?” 

“You old son-of-a-gun,” I breathed ad- 
miringly, “no one but you would have 
thought of it.” 

Well, I got another fish, and so did 
Jim, and all we wanted was two, for the 
day has long passed with us when we 
take more than we can use immediately, 
and we no longer carry home a half 
dozen to give away, do not give away 
any, unless to a shut-in or some friend 
who just can not get away. Large 
catches, limit catches, are to be frowned 
upon. 

In my fishing these dene I am using a 
split bamboo of 514 ounces, 9 feet long, 
though I am free to confess that it is a 
bit light unless the angler is willing to 
give the rod every benefit, for it is woe- 
fully easy to kink a bamboo on bass. 
Somehow a bass seems to get “crosswise” 
in the water, as does no other fish. It is 
better far to err on the side of too much 
weight than too little. A 914-foot rod. 
weighing 634 ounces, is not heavy if 
properly balanced with the reel. By the 
way, I like to use a double tapered line 
in all my bass fly-fishing, thinking that 
with it I get better action, increase my 
control and distance. I am using also a 
6-foot gut leader, heavy bass, for I do 
not want my leader to break. Always 
oe, hone should be stronger than the 
hoo 

I had thought to tell of an experience 
with regulation bass flies, or rather, 
heavy trout flies; but darkness fell too 
quickly, and that will have to hold over 
until the next time. 


The Mystery af 
Low Waters 


(Continued from page 269) 


on the effectiveness of their hiding places 
to make them invisible to their enemies. 
I do not know; but I do know that you 
can sometimes touch them with the hand 
before they will move. Needless to say, 
it is next to impossible to induce them to | 
rise when they are so hidden. I have 
seen a trout burrowed into a narrow | 
crevice with his nose apparently against | 
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Pflueger Dealers Are Ready to Help 
You Get the Tackle-Kit 
“Ship Shape” 


Insure the success of your first fish- 
ing trip of the season by seeing your 


= ! 
America’s most popular quality Pflueger dealer now. NOW while he 


ee. eet, Sent. Coe has plenty of time to help you fill 
your requirements. 

Pflueger provides complete equipment for 
your favorite fishing, whether it be for fresh 
or salt water. Ask to see our leading Reels, 
Baits, etc. Tackle that has made the name 
Pflueger famous. Many new baits—proven 
lures—are now being offered for the first time. 


FREE! New and greater edition of 

& the Pflueger Pocket Catalog with 
— our compliments. It illustrates and 
PFLUEGER tells all about 51 leading game fish 
—lists best tackle to u: ives 


MEDALI ‘ST data every fisherman needs. Write. 


For Trout or Salmon,  aiee or The Enterprise Mfg. Co. 
Left Hand Models, Thr Akron Fishing Tackle Works 
Si $5. 00 te to $12.50 Dept. FS-4, Akron, Ohio 

E. A. Pflueger, Pres. 


[ The Ea Ente sprise Mfg. 
'S-4, Akron, Ohio 
‘genth ams —Please send me free of cost 
EDs GER and obligation Pocket Catalog No. 149. 


FISHING TACKLE 
Leaders Since I864 


Bean’s Fishing Shoe 


A new 10” leather trimmed canvas top rubber 
designed for early boat fishing, stream fishing and 
fall hunting. Weight only 33 ounces per pair. 

Same high quality rubber as used in our Maine Hunt- 
ing Shoe but lighter throughout. 

Lowest price and most practical 10” sportsman’s shoe we 

have ever made. 
Sizés: 5 to 12. Price $3.85 Postpaid. 
Send for free sample of canvas and rubber ‘and 
New Spring Catalog. 


L. L. BEAN, Mfr. 
34 Main Street Freeport, Maine 
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_ genuine battle hooks made for 
the hardest fighting fish. Famous 
for best hooking and holding. Mustad 
Key Brand Hooks. 

Trout or tarpon, black bass or blue- 
fish—your Mustad Hooks each and all 
meet every requirement. Developed 
for you by Mustad’s world prominence 
in fish hook making for all marine and 
inland fishing. The keenest, strongest, 
best in pattern and refinement. 
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For many years Mustad Hooks have 
led throughout the world for merit and 
popularity. Made for every kind of 
sport and commercial fishing. Ask 
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“Wer” Trout Flies, from 45 Cents per Dozen 
“Dry” Trout Flies, from 70 Cents per Dozen 


Makers of the World Famous 
“Halford” Leaders 


Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, Rods, 
Lines, etc., Post Free. 


Trade Supplied at Wholesale Prices 


WHITE BROTHERS 
61 Lord St. Liverpool, England 
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I Deal Direct with the only Manufacturing ans, 
‘ Hardy anglers whose very live- 

lihood depends upon their skill 
will invariably tell you that to 
purchase fishing tackle indiscrimi- 
nately, without careful con- 
sideration of the reputation and 
integrity of its maker is the 
height of folly. 

For 63 years, without devia- 
y tion, we have dedicated ourselves 
to the task of manufacturing the 
world’s most dependable tackle. 
Most tackle looks alluring to the inexperienced angler, 
but how quickly his joy dies when tackle proves un- 
reliable! Practical anglers ourselves, we employ only 
the finest grade of help; every item of merchandise 
we sell is strictly custom-built and accompanying it 
is our guarantee of lasting satisfaction. 
2c stamp brings 168 page catalog. 


EDWARD VOM HOFE 2 CO. 
91 Falton Street New York City 
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Low water in the Poconos. 


the closed or blind end and his tail stick- 
ing out the opening much like the pro- 
verbial hiding ostrich. 

With these two facts before me attest- 
ing to the presence of trout in the main 
streams during the summer months, I 
hold the belief that the majority of them 
remain in the large stream rather than 
ascend the tributaries. These remarks 
apply to real trout streams, not to the 
rivers and other large streams that do 
not normally contain trout, but from 
which an occasional one, run down from 
a tributary trout stream, is taken in the 
early spring. 

When such conditions are encountered, 
it is a hard matter to take trout during 
daylight hours, except by working the 
tributary streams. The evening from 
about five o’clock until dark, which un- 
der normal conditions I prefer to any 
other hours of the day, will likely be 
unproductive, for the water temperature 
usually reaches its maximum about six 
o’clock and does not drop more than two 
or three degrees before darkness falls. 
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During the night, it will likely drop ten 
degrees or more, and will reach its lowest 
temperature an hour or two after dawn, 
or just before the sun reaches the water. 
From the first suggestion of dawn until 
this time, about six or seven o’clock, will 
be the best time, and sometimes the only 
time, for successful fishing. 

If your stream has some cool spring 
feeders, it will be well to try the spots 
where these enter the main stream. 
These feeders need not be large—in fact 
the real springs will likely be colder than 
the small tributary streams, and where 
this cold water enters the main stream, 
trout are almost sure to be found. I well 
remember one such spot at the mouth of 
a cold hidden spring, where I counted 
forty odd trout after fishing a mile of the 
same stream below it without getting a 
single rise or even seeing a trout. 

In such spots, the fish are most wary 
and difficult to interest in your offerings. 
The daintiest casting you can manage 
and the finest flies and leaders you 
possess, will likely be necessary. Great 
care should also be exercised in landing 
any fish from these places in order not 
to unduly alarm others that might also 
be induced to rise. 

Combining all the trout that I have 
discovered hiding under rocks, those con- 
gregated where cool springs enter, and 
those that have gone up the tributary 
streams, I am still puzzled to know what 
becomes of the rest of the fish, for I be- 
lieve that those in evidence are only a 
fraction of the total number in_ the 
stream. ‘They must be past masters at 
hiding, and for every one that we are 
able to discover, there are probably a 
dozen that remain hidden from our gaze. 

So if you fish a large trout stream 
after say the middle of June, and it is 
apparently fishless, do not come too 
hastily to that conclusion, for it may be 
a good stream in the proper season. | 
have enjoyed some very good fishing in 
later years on streams that I had pre- 
viously classified as troutless—but I sel- 
dom attempt to fish them after the water 
gets much above sixty-five degrees. 





: Guides 


(Continued from page 255) 


anything has been written of those fine 
body of men who make tarpon fishing 
possible—the tarpon guide. 

On the edge of the Everglades the 
sport has developed a group of men al- 
most as distinct and definite in mental 
and physical type and qualities as the 
Seminole Indian. Simple minded, they 
take their profession most seriously. 
They are just as keen in the pursuit of 
the tarpon as any of their guests. They 
are effective, efficient and most skillful 
in their profession. The man or woman 
who fishes without the benefit of an ex- 
perienced and skillful guide stands little 
or no chance of. making a_ successful 
catch. They are able seamen and ex- 
tremely weather wise. When a southern 
squall is about to break they can almost 
time it to the minute and a few minutes 
before the wind and rain stir the waters 
of Boca Grande Pass into a foaming 
cauldron, they will have you in the quiet 
harbor of Pelican Bay. You can at times 
see thirty or forty little white motor boats 
leaving Boca Grande Pass like a bevy of 
frightened white partridges ahead of bad 
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weather. When the fish strikes, the 
guide maneuvers his boat so as to keep 
your lines free of the propellor. He 
moves it slightly ahead and often with 
great dexterity and he is able to manipu- 
late his boat with the fish jumping or 
struggling at the other end of the line 
without getting either his boat or the fish 
mixed up with thirty or forty other boats 
that are fishing a few: feet from each 
other. After the fish is “landed” and 
brought to the surface of the water on 
its side he puts a big releasing hook in 
its mouth with no barb, detaches the 
angler’s hook from the fish and measures 
it quickly with his eye and estimates its 
weight. A fish that will be six feet in 
length will weigh one hundred pounds 
and any experienced guide or experienced 
angler for that matter can estimate with 
his eye after taking the length and girth 
of the fish within five or six pounds its 
weight so that of the thousands of tarpon 
that are taken in Boca Grande Pass not 
more than one per cent are killed. 
After being released, they seem some- 
what surprised, loitering in the vicinity 
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of the boat for a few moments and then | 
with a few flips of their tails join their 
companions at the bottom of the Pass. 

There is keen rivalry and professional 
competition between the guides. They 
are jealous of their reputations. 

Orlando Coleman, Arthur Roberts, Nat 
Futch, Phalo Capidello, Ruppert Guthrie 
and a few others are the leaders of a 
group of probably the greatest tarpon 
guides in the world and of these I think 
Captain Orlando Coleman is probably in 
a class by himself. He has in all like- 
lihood officiated in the capture of more 
tarpon than any other guide in Florida 
and has released five hundred and forty- 
two for me alone which is the largest 
number that any authenticated record 
shows that one man has ever taken. He 
is six feet tall, weighs 190 pounds, and if 
he were not a first-class tarpon guide, 
he could be a first-class heavyweight 
prize fighter. It has been an old saying 
that every tarpon taken in the waters of 
Florida costs somebody $1,000.00. Many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars have 
been spent in the pursuit and capture of 
the tarpon. Boats specially built for the 
sport; special reels have been manufac- 
tured; special rods have been made after 
careful study and the sport has reached 
a point of almost practical and scientific 
perfection. ; 

The tarpon guide takes his little 26- 
foot motor boat just as seriously as does 
the Admiral of the British Navy his 
dreadnaughts and it is only the tarpon 
guide who makes tarpon fishing and tar- 
pon records possible. 

However brawny may be the angler, 
and he needs brawn, however alert may 
be his brain in dealing with conditions 
of the sport that require quick thinking, 
he would be quite helpless were it not 
for the skill and loyalty of his guide. 
Under a brooding tropical moon or broil- 
ing sun, he is your faithful attendant 
as keenly alive in his wish for success as 
yourself and for many men rich in the 
world’s goods and for women of high 
social position he furnishes never-to-be- 
forgotten golden hours in the pursuit of | 
the greatest of all sports—tarpon fishing. 
To the tarpon guide, every lover of the 
sport gives his sincere respect and his 
affectionate regard. 

Born and reared on the mosquito in- 
fested keys of southern Florida, he has 
emerged superior to his environment and 
he is as fine and intelligent a specimen 
of manhood as can be found the world 
over. 

I once observed a husky bronzed guide, 
guiding an anemic, mean looking man 
that had made several millions out of a 
shaving cream and I speculated on how 
much more the guide might have made if 
his activities had been transferred from 
tarpon fishing to patent medicines. 

The tarpon guide calls his patron “his 
party.” This is the technical word used 
for the guests and between the guide and 
party there is very apt to develop a 
friendship that may run through a life 
time. As a rule, guides are engaged from 
year to year by the same angler, and to 
take a man’s guide is against all ethics 
of the sport. Mine has served me faith- 
fully for thirteen years, and when he can 
serve me no longer, I will know that the 
tragedy of old age has been realized. 





RIGHT OF DISCOVERY 
A fishing tale by 
Clarke Venable 
in the May issue 
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The Ashaway Extra Strength 
Bait-casting Line is hard-braided 
best Japan black silk. Protected 
from mildew and rot by Ashaway's 
exclusive soft waterproofing. 

List prices, 50-yd. 
spool: Size I, $1.00 
H, $1.35; G, $1.50; 

F, $1.75; E, $2.00; 

D, $2.50; C, 
$2.95. 
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Every Ashaway Line 
guaranteed satisfactory or 
your money back. 


a Fighting Line! 


E is no cake-eater—the FISH that is the constant bright 


hope of your bait casting. He's 


knows it. 


Hammer away till you get him! 
good one in the process. 


bad—a battler and he 
An Ashaway Extra Strength is the line for him. 
You'll take many another 
And you'll never want for excellent 
casting and abundant strength in your line. 


When you get him on, sock it to him! You've got a fighting 


line. Ashaway’s best for all-around casting and trolling, famous 


for reserve strength and endurance. 
At your dealer's, or write us. 


Stories ’"—FREE. 


Catalog booklet ‘More Fish 


ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 


Box 731 


Ashaway, Rhode Island 


Leading Line Makers Since 1824 


Changed to SPINNERS 


Casting rod, fly rod, old cane pole, troll- 
ing line—don’t make any difference—when 
they can’t get the big ones on any other 
Lait they use Hildebrand’t and catch fish. 


Trout, Bass, Pike, Muskies, Blue Gills, 
Perch—ALL game and pan fish take 
Hildebrandt Spinners consistently—because 
they look like natural fish food and fish 
appetites don’t change. 


NEW BAITS for 1930, along with all 
the old favorites, are shown with new fish 
pictures in Hildebrandt’s Hints. Send for 
yours. It’s FREE, Not a dry line in it. 


HILDEBRANDT 


Logansport 147 High St. Indiana 
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For your fly rod, buy the Asha- 
way Crandall’s American Finish 
Fly Line. Here again you have 
extraordinary durability, with the 
very best of casting. Best. obtain- 
able line silk, soft finished in high 
vacuum. 


a 


HE real, true thrill of fishing 
comes when you play your catch 
on your finger tip. You sense every 
twist or turn of the finny fighter as 
his glistening body knifes the water. 
With a Martin Automatic you can enjoy this 
sporty fishing because the Automatic takes up 
slack line as fast as you retrieve it. There are 
no snarls, knots or cracked lines. When your 
catch is landed, your line is spooled — ready 
for another fight. 


The Martin Fly Wate illustrated here is made 
in three sizes with 75, 90 and 150 ft. G line 
capacity. Prices $8, $10 and $12. At your 
dealer or direct from us. Catalog sent free 
on request. 

MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL CO., INC. 


700 Main St. Mohawk, N. Y. 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC 
FISHING REELS 
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Announcing 


the finest 
level - laid 


fly li 
Either Domestic or Imported 


ever made! 


Why? 


1. English flexible finish. 
Straightens out easier, strips easier, 


shoots forward easier on the cast. 


2. Smooth as glass. 

Almost no friction on guides and tip. 

More delicate, easier, and longer casts 

possible, 

3. More weight in propor- 
tion to size. 


You can use a size smaller than usual 
and get as good distance on every cast! 
Easier to cast against the wind, too! 


4. Almost impossible to 
check or crack! 


Twist it! Kink it/ 
Double it sharply/ 
C\ . Work it back 
and forth... 


iT SIMPLY 


WILL NOT 
CHECK! 


Write for Free Sample Cutting 


U-S-Line Co. 


Westfield, 


seven selected early flies; 

- = 2 Slim Jims (brown and 

ere famous kill- SS grey); 2 Special Squirreb 

ers, designed for i Tail flies (grey and fox); 2 Gold 

the fisherman who THE\WICKED™~ Freaks, just the thing to start the 

cares. werety\_ season, and one Lucky Jack, the 

FREE ® deadliest fly for June, when trout 

are most finicky. Lucky Jack can 

Book of valuable | be fished dry or wet. To get more trout in 1930-pin 

fly-fishing tips fg $1 bill to your letter and ask for assortment No. 67 

with each order 

Latest catalog of tested flies and tackle with each order 


MARATHON BAIT COMPANY, WAUSAU WIS. 
Ss tower csers to te Bees oun Balt Co, SES 


‘STUBBY 


RODA0 REEL 


A COMPLET. 
FISHING OUTFIT 
ASK YOUR DEALER 
OR WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 


‘AMERICAN DISPLAY CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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- Angling in the Pyrenees 


By HENRY MARION HALL 


Angling in the blue pools of the 
Pyrenees is like angling in the sky. Some- 
what of intoxication in the rarefied at- 
mosphere makes it immaterial whether 
you look up or down. If a cloud drifts 
over, your lure vanishes in its fleece, but 
you may follow in fancy where the fish 
of the Zodiac shake their starry tails. 


Such basins well repay a climb. These 
great lenses retain the color of the 
glacier from which they are fused by the 
sun. They are so transparent as to pro- 
duce the illusion of magnification, but 
without the rigidity of glass, having a 
limpidity far more suggestive of life. 
They are the eyes of the mountain, old as 
the flood, and young as yesterday. 

They give trout a keenness of vision 
so marvelous that ordinary lines look to 
them like cables. On high water early in 
the summer, artificial flies prove none 
too effective, and in late season expedi- 
tions, when streams sink low, the fish can 
be deceived only by special equipment. 
That used by the Marseillais, my guide 
on the “Gave de Pau,” (Pau Torrent) 
dates back earlier than Izaak Walton, but 
is still the best today because it is the re- 
sult of long study of local conditions. 


The rod, a bamboo stalk in three sec- 
tions, is twenty-five feet, yet astonishingly 
light. The line, of exactly two inches, is 
whipped to the tip with pack-thread. To 
its loop is knotted a leader so fine that 
to the unaccustomed observer it resembles 
gossamer, and is nearly as frail as the 
single horse-hair with which adepts used 
to perform wonders. Thirty number-six 
split shot are bitten into place at one inch 
intervals on the lower part, but the last 
fifteen inches are left free. Finally, a 
home-made, barbless hook, about equiva- 
lent in size to an American number ten, 
is cunningly attached to the end by a 
strand of hemp, wound in such a manner 
that all but the crook of the steel be- 
comes the same color as the gut. The 
shape is the inventor’s secret, and I have 
never bought others quite the same. 


After the tall Marseillais had deftly 
rigged two sets of tackle in this fashion, 
he led me to the “gave” for bait. In the 
shallows he commenced gathering the 
aquatic larvae of a species of fly which 
cling to the nether surface of stones. It 
reminded me of snaring dobsons for bass, 
but was more difficult. If I stirred a bit 
of rock under the surface, the cricket-like 
“betes” instantly fled. The correct method 
is to select a slab, lift this into the air, 
and turn it suddenly. Thus one may sur- 
prise a fair number at a time, and seize 
them as they scurry. 

They are half an inch in length and 
more delicate than grasshoppers. Al- 
though hatched in the water they quickly 
die if you admit moisture into the bait- 
box with them. Placing them on a piece 
of newspaper cut to fit the receptacle, 
prolongs their lives. ‘Two are impaled 
on each hook, the first tail foremost, and 
the second head foremost, so that their 
extremities point in opposite directions. 
It is absolutely necessary to trap the 
right “bug.” A similar but slightly big- 
ger variety of larva, with harder shell, 
found in the same places, is useless. 
Trout reject these inferior creatures, and 
make the tender ones their staple diet. 
They swallow them eagerly on days 
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when they refuse wet or dry flies, “asti- 
cots,” (grubs) or even worms, 

Odd as our equipment appeared, ex- 
perience at the first “gouffre” (large 
hole) convinced me of its merits. We 
had to scale the face of a canyon to a 
pocket some twenty feet above. Any mis- 
step meant a chilly plunge, but mounting 
cautiously, we were soon perched where 
we commanded the whole pool. The sun 
rose while we were ascending, but since 
our quarry could not be expected to bite 
until the river warmed a trifle, there was 
time to look around. 

A glance was enough to suggest that 
no other ledge could boast such a setting 
as this one. Right and left green vales 
slanted almost to the peaks, with here 
and there a herd of sheep, dots on pas- 
tures incredibly far aloft. Directly up 
the ravine towered the vast “Cirque” 
(Circle) of Gavarnie, tier after tier of 
rock, zone after zone of glaciers, glitter- 
ing white and blue, rose and gold, in the 
splendor of sunrise. 


The floor of that stupendous ampi- 
theatre has an altitude of five thousand, 
three hundred and eighty feet, and the 
walls rise as much higher. Flushing in 
the light of dawn we saw the plumes of 
a dozen waterfalls float down from the 
clouds, the farthest to the left being the 
“gave” of Pau itself, on whose brink we 
sat. It tumbles twelve hundred feet, and 
is the loftiest cascade in Europe. The 
ice which forms its source glistened in 
clefts on “La Marborée,” and that which 
feeds its tributaries burdened every shelf 
along the ramparts. Towards the right 
an azure square of the sky of Spain 
shone through castellated crags, where 
the “Cleft of Roland” is fabled to have 
been hacked out by that warrior’s sword. 
From the dimness of our chasm, to which 
the shafts of sunlight had not yet fallen, 
we peered into a brighter world. 

It seemed sacrilegious to turn from 
such a scene and fish. But the sentiment 
proved transitory and our hooks were 
soon wet. The necessity for those pellets 
on the wisp of gut, then became ap- 
parent. Even such comparatively quiet 
reaches as that below us simmered like 
cauldrons, and lead was needed to hold 
the lure near bottom, where the fish were 
facing the current. 

Presently the extremity of my mentor's 
pole gave an almost imperceptible nod. 
After a few more premonitory twitches, 
the Marseillais did not seem to strike, 
but gently to taughten the line by raising 
his rod. The game, however, was firmly 
hooked, and raced about in the deeps. 
bending the bamboo in a_ wonderful 
curve. Although this fish was of medium 
size, the guide made no attempt to “der- 
rick” it, explaining that such a maneuver 
would snap the line or tear out the steel. 
Instead he kept the trout’s nose upstream 
until it tired, and finally lifted the prize 
to our level by elevating the cane. Next, 
grasping the wriggling victim with one 
hand, he killed it, pulled a loop of the 
leader through the gill with a twig, and 
freed the hook by pressing it forwards. 

Despite this demonstration, he was 
afraid that I would jerk my bait away 
at the first nibble, or smash the tackle if 
the fish ran. Apparently it gave him an 
agreeable surprise, therefore, to see me 
allow my initial trout plenty of time to 
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take the lure, and then hold him gently. 
But he sank so suddenly and zig-zagged 
so wildly that I knew he could not be 
handled quite like the other. The thrill 
that trembled along the tackle reached 
the Marseillais, who waved his hand sig- 
nificantly. ‘“Descend!” he exclaimed. 
“A big one! Descend to the rapid _and 
you shall draw him ashore where it is 
fordable.” 

Easy to say, but difficult to do without 
giving slack, or plumping in up to my 
chin. Clumsily I clambered down, and 
when I slipped, jumped the last six feet, 
landing with a splash. “It is a miracle,” 
commented the guide, beaming encour- 
agement, “but he is still on the hook. 
Pull softly, oh very softly, and he shall 
be yours.” 

I followed instructions and was soon 
rewarded by a glimpse of my treasure, 
glistening like metal and running brave- 
ly. It is fascinating thus to play a noble 
fish with no reel, but relying on the ten- 
sion of tackle alone. The lithe wood will 
yield just so far but no farther; the 
slightest overstrain may break the line. 
What parabolas one solves without equa- 
tions, and what nice problems in the re- 
sistance of materials without benefit of 
physics. 

It was a favorable opportunity to try 
Izaak Walton’s method. In deference to 
the guide’s advice I had left at Luz my 
fly-rod, landing net, and waders. My 
feet were encased in cord-soled Basque 
sandals. Standing ankle-deep I waited 
until the fish wearied, working him to a 
tiny bar, and when he stranded, flicked 
him into the grass. It was probably 
more by good luck than good manage- 
ment, but nevertheless I exulted. With 
the apparatus reduced to its simplest 
terms, angling for trout, as Walton says, 
is certainly an art. 


So much for primitive technique. But 
who shall find words to describe the deni- 
zens of the “Gave de Pau”? Like ani- 
mated crystals of that extraordinary 
flood, they gleamed with the rarest tints 
of the “Cirque,” argent, rose, and gold, 
with red spots painted thickly on their 
flanks. The spawning months were at 
hand, and in consequence our trout wore 
the gayest colors of the year. Indi- 
vidufls displayed some variation, but all 
being gems from the same fluid matrix, 
they constantly reproduced its blended 
blue and silver. 


The Marseillais was delighted with my 
catch, but much more so when my 
youngest daughter, plucky little com- 
panion as she is, beguiled a still larger 
trout, and after being helped below to 
the strategic shore, actually dragged it 
within reach. Both these fish weighed 
well over a pound, but after we had lost 
several smaller ones, we realized the dif- 
ficulties of the game. Taking turns with 
the unwonted “appareil,” we secured a 
dozen splendid fellows at that first stand, 
but for every one of our twelve, our 
friend creeled three. He is one of those 
rare fishermen gifted with an_ extra 
sense, and frequently carries home a full 
basket when rivals have scarcely a fin to 
show. Having studied the brooks for 


a years, he is an oracle of piscatory 
ore. 


In the heat of forenoon. the trout 
ceased to bite, so we ate lunch beneath 
a willow in an emerald meadow. Then 
we lounged in the shade while the guide 
‘pun many a pleasant yarn. From May 
until September he makes a living by 
selling trout. During the winter he is 

iged to act as hunting guide in the 
south, but likes it so ill that he can 
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scarcely wait for spring to return to the 
“gave.” Were he able to angle through- 
out the year, he would be absolutely con- 
tent. 


It was impossible to stay fully awake 
in that place of dreams. With water 
falling from immense heights on every 
side, the air was drowsy with the sound, 
and the word “hush!” softly prolonged 
with a hundred different shades of em- 
phasis, and echoed by every breeze that 
got entangled in the hanging forest, 
proved irresistible. The hum of bees in 
purple heather, with the incense of trees 
and new-mown hay, likewise inclined us 
to “forty winks.” 


With half closed eyes, it was delight- 
ful to hover just on the hither side of 
the Land of Nod. Along the fringes ot 
that mystic domain I ceased to be 
troubled by an ignorance of the highland 
world which puzzled my waking mind. 
It became convenient to accept every- 
thing as a matter of course. I saw the 
wag-tail, shaped like a thrasher, but with 
plumage somewhat like our king-bird’s, 
tiptoe over boulders in the torrent, 
cocking and lowering a lengthy tail in a 
state of unstable equilibrium. With us 
such motions characterize the spotted 
sand-piper and the water-thrushes, but if 
this gray and white bird liked the trick, 
I wished him joy of it. Ring-ousels spun 
by like cat-birds strangely developing 
high power. Even the crows were de- 
cidedly queer. They were the mountain 
“eorneille,” flying like our wary bird, 
but with voices utterly different, and with 
scarlet beaks! The vultures of the 
Pyrenees, breasting the pure breeze 
around the distant summits, did not soar 
quite like American buzzards. Flowers 
and birds were vaguely familiar and at 
the same time unfamiliar, yet it intrigued 
us no longer. And it merely amused us 
to see cattle gazing placidly from the 
brink of a lofty precipice, or to hear their 
bells tinkling from even greater heights. 
The mellow thrill of a shepherd’s pipe, 
somewhere over the hills and far away, 
led us back a thousand years. And why 
not? The great Pyreneean range has 
hardly changed in all that time. 


In the afternoon we tried the pools 
downstream, where the torrent seethes 
between high barriers, with cataracts 
thundering everywhere. In some spots 
the guide could direct us only by signs, 
and lacking his valuable counsel, we 
failed to do as well as in the morning. 
In these boiling holes, it is essential to 
avoid dropping the bait too deep. Un- 
less the angler keeps one or two shot 
showing at the surface, the rest will 
quickly snag, which frays the line. But 
after being forced to ford the icy torrent 
waist-deep, to disentangle the thing, I 
grew wary, and fared well, save for a 
fall or two. Although the terrain is diffi- 
cult, it becomes positively dangerous only 
in the canyons, and into these we cast 
our hooks as from a castle wall. The 
Marseillais now proceeded to secure 
about five fish to our one, but although 
always outclassed, we delighted in the 
explosive vigor of those that we did con- 
trive to win. 


If a fisherman considers this sort of 
work too arduous, he will find the tribu- 
taries much easier. There is the “Bos- 
tan,” for instance. This beautiful tor- 
rent comes frothing straight through the 
town of Luz, and may be fished all the 
way from the village to its cradle in the 
ponds fed by snow south of the “Col du 
Tourmalet,” (Tourmalet Ridge) several 
thousand feet above. It yields fewer fish 
than the Pau, but those that one does take 
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| |Heddon Rods 


“Tempered” Bamboo 
(Split—Not Sawed) 
You can trust their springy, 
scrappy qualities, their 
sturdy strength and match- 
4ij less endurance, because they are 
m made of ‘‘Tempered’”” Bamboo. 
i Rightly named “The Rod 
with the fighting heart.’” 


Built out of six precision- 
tapered tight-grained strips 
of = bamboo—the pick 
of the crop—seasoned for 
H years, ‘‘tempered”’ like the 
H steel of old Damascus by 
4 the exclusive Heddon proc- 

ess, joined into a solid elas- 

tic shaft and silk wound at 
i] frequent intervals, each 
A Heddon Rod is a match for 
‘ the gamest fish 


hat be 
Emblems Exatcaal 
of the 


ae 
g toria Cross’’ isthe 
STAR Pe emblem of MEN 
" Stes With the “fighting 
HEART |) Serica 
/ A is the emblem of 
= (as RODS with the 
Ke i “fighting heart.”” 
Be 2. Wherever true 
, sportsmen gather, 
you hear thrill- 
ing tales of the 
matchless 
strength and en- 
durance of these famous 
g,rods. Their lighter weight 
a makes casting easier. You 
M4 get increased distance and 
agreater accuracy. Heddon 
Rods do away with wob- 
bling, tiresome weave, and 
vibrating at your wrist. 
They add immeasurably to 
4 the sport of casting, wheth- 

per you are using baits or 

=> flies. Aa 

There is a Heddon Rod 

for every purpose andevery 

| urse. Bait Casting Rods, 

mi 3.50 to $50. Fly Rods, $10 

to $50. Salt Water Rods, 
Fly Rods $20 to $35. Bait Rods 


Write for Free Catalog 
Heddon-Outing Tackle Boxes 


In Colors 


Water-tight 
always—=no 
seams to open 


Their Cantilever 
construction _ lifts 
the trays and lays 
all your tackle out 

as thelidis raised. Convenient, light, strong. Round cor- 

ners. Madein several yo coors ae a ie 
Prize Angler with two trays. 

benene Kote oie inch, $6.50; No. 1521, 21-inch, $7.50. 


Write for Free Cat- 
alog and Bait Chart 


Interesti: and wins - oar 
fisherman. Catalog shows complete line 
of Baits, Reels Rods, Tackle _—, 
etc, Hedden’s New Bait Chart a 

. ishing Guide tells how to “give em 
ust the bait they want when they want 

t.’” Write today. 7) 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 


Dept. C42 DOWAGIAC, MICH 
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“Speckled Trout” Wading Coat 


Practical. Forest 

brown regimental ; 

Duck.. Pockets for _- / 
every conven- 

ience. Durable— 

carefully made. 

20 inches high. 


Chest measure- f F & 
ments $6 to 48 BS, et) Fi 
inches. Weight . P| ‘ 


1/, Ibs, — 
; Send for Maricy s new 36 page 
25 catalog. It is free for the ask- 
eoceaee ing. Hundreds of items for the 
Postpaid Sportsman and outdoor man. 


HARLEY WICKHAM CO. 
ERIE, PA. 





High-Grade Split Bamboo 
FISHING RODS 
Write for special booklet L describing 
Thomas Special and Dirigo Rods 
Made at the Rod Shop of 
THOMAS ROD COMPANY 


BANGOR, MAINE 
Manufacturers of the Fishing Rod of Quality. 








ANGLING 


Trout and Salmon Flies. Rods, Reels, 
Lines, Leaders and Tackle of every de- 
scription at rock bottom prices. 

Catalogues Free 


L. KEEGAN, Specialist in Fly Tying 
3 Inns Quay, Dublin, Ireland 
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OUALITY 
TACKLE 


y 


Quality, Service, Prices: O.K. Let’s go. Let us show you 
how you can add to your fishing fun and save money. 
Send. for free Angler’s guide. Valuable information, 


Nothing else just like it. Write today for your copy. 


Fishing Tackle and Kits 
) ss» By Drxte Carroi 


* Foreword by Robert H. Moulton 
Preface by Don Leigh 


All about, the fish, 
whatever .and ew 
he may be. All about ; 5 

the tackle necessary to abe Piva 
hook him. Also how 4 

to do it in a_ sports AW iS we 
manlike way. What to 
wear and what to eat. 
Practical information 
that will make your 
fishing dreams come 
true. 

Baltimore American: 
Not written by a fire- 
side angler but by a 
man who, through many 
days spent by the 
streamside, has had fre 
quent opportunity to try 
out and apply success- 
fully the suggestions he 
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makes. 
Larry St. John: Snappy, terse, illuminating. The fine 


points of the game. 
C. M. Jackson in the San Francisco Bulletin: A dic- 


tionary of tackle for game fishes written in the fisher- 
man’s language by a sportsman. The mere reading is 
perfect delight. 

Many illustrations from photographs. 

Colored Jacket. Cloth..... Net $3.00 


With One Year’s Subscription to 
Forest and Stream, $4.25 for both 


‘S’emit to FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
30 Lafayette St. New York 


J. A. WILLMARTH, 90 Clinton Ave., Roosevelt, N. Y. 
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there are resplendent in matchless red 
and golden mail. 

If one does not mind a scramble, he 
may ascend the stream above Geédre, 
which drops a steep five thousand feet 
from the “Twin Lakes.” It is almost 
miraculous, yet trout do manage to mount 
these elevations. The higher tarn, of a 
weird purple color, is too cold to harbor 
fish, but the lower one is alive with 
them. It is only a foot deep, and so 
lucid that from a neighboring knoll one 
may watch the trout as easily as if they 
were swimming in the air. At the first 
glimpse you may think that all are cruis- 
ing in loving couples, but in a moment 
you realize that each is dogged by a 
phantom—its own shadow on the sandy 
bottom. Nothing ever disturbs these fish 
except now and than a chamois (ysard) 
that strays from the glaciers to drink; 
but what a paradise a dry-fly enthusiast 
might find here! 
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FieE_p TRIALS 


Twenty-Seventh American Field Futurity, 
for pointer and setter bitches bred on 
or atter October 30, 1929. Nominations 
of dams close October 29, 1930. Nomi- 
nations must be made within thirty days 
after bitches have been bred. Send for 
information blanks containing full in- 
formation. American Field Publishing 
Company, 440 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 

Wild Lite League, Pittsburgh, Pa. Puppy 
Stake on Natural Game, March 17. J. 
C. Williams, chairman, New Castle, Pa. 

Keystone Empire Field Trial Club, Pitts- 
field, Pa., Post Subscription Stake on 
Ruffed Grouse, March 26. Louis E. 
Vierheller, secy., City County Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Keystone Empire Field Trial Club, Pitts- 
field, Pa., Puppy Stake on Ringnecks 
and Quail, March 27. Louis E. Vier- 
heller, secretary, City County Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| . ~ . . . 
| American Grouse Dog Association, Pitts- 


| 
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field, Pa., Champion Stake on Ruffed 
Grouse, March 28. Mrs. W. H. Beazell, 
secretary, 605 Maloney Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Kentucky Pointer and Setter Club, Camp 
Knox, Ky., March 24. J. W. Ander- 
son, secretary. 

Iniand’Empire Field Trial Club, Garfield, 
Wash., March 29. M. W. Sligar, sec- 
retary. 

Northern Indiana Field Trial Club, 
Rensselaer, Ind., April 7. J. W. Bates, 
‘secretary. 

Western Illinois Field Trial Club, Ma- 
comb, Ill., April 13. I. L. Maxey, 
secretary. 

Setter Club of New England, April 18. 
V. W. Mason, secretary. 

Twenty-sixth American Field Futurity, 
Fall of 1930, American Field Publish- 
ing Co., 440 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, IIl. 


BENCH SHOWS 


Dayton Kennel Club, Dayton, O., March 
11, 12 and 13. E. D. McQuown, presi- 
dent. 

Western Reserve Kennel Club, Cleveland, 
O., March 14, 15 and 16. F. C. Ray, 
secretary. 

Toledo Kennel Club, Toledo, O., March 
17 and 18. J. L. Bowers, president. 
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Before we descended the ten miles to 
Luz that evening, the Pau valley wa, 
nearly dark, while the snow fields oyer. 
head still glowed in the rays of the de. 
parted sun. When we crossed the “Bos. 
tan,” an owl was whimpering in the 
“ivy-mantled tower” of the twelfth cep. 
tury castle crowning a rock above. [t j, 
not every angling trip that begins unde; 
the morning star and ends near such 
ruin. We were tired, yet not too much 
so to dine on a mess of brown. sizzling 
trout, delicious enough for the table of , 
king. 

But we had brought back better things, 
The glories of those unusual fish fade; 
in the creel, but our real catch grow, 
more beautiful every day. Angling in 
the blue pools of the Pyrenees had inde 






















































proved like angling in the sky. For a 4 
brief spell we had forgotten the modern 2 
world, wandered closer to the stars, and 2 

trespassed on the Golden Age. 2 

2 
3 
4 
+ 
4 

Louisville Kennel Club, Louisville, Ky. 4 
March 19 and 20. C. L. Meyer, secre- 9. 
tary. 10 

Cincinnati Kennel Club, Cincinnati, 0., 10 
March 21, 22 and 23. C. H. Colman, 
secretary. 10 

Louisiana Kennel Club, New Orleans, La, 

March 22 and 23. R. C. Duncan, secre- ll 
tary. 11 

Fort Wayne Kennel Club, Fort Wayne, ll 
Ind., March 24 and 25. L. J. Baker 11 
secretary. 11 

Northern Indiana Kennel Club, Hunting- 17 
ton, Ind., March 26 and 27. E. R. 

Lowey, secretary. 17 
Chicago Kennel Club, Chicago, III., March 
28, 29 and 30. A. H. Stewart, presi- 17 
dent. 
Hoosier Kennel Club, Indianapolis, Ind, 17 
April 1, 2 and 3. A. G. Meyer, secre- 18 
tary. 18 
Mississippi Valley Kennel Club, St. Louis, 18 
Mo., April 4, 5 and 6. S. I. Paulter, 
secretary. 21 
Colorado Kennel Club, Denver, ,Colo, 
April 4 and 5. H. H. Hunt, secretary. 21 
9 
SpeciaAL SHOOTS " 
MARCH - 
13-16 Sacramento (Cal.) G. C. a 
APRIL 25 
21-26 North and South Annual at Pine: ; 
hurst. 25 
JUNE 25 
30-July 1-5 Maplewood, N. H., Maple 27 
wood Club. 30 
REGISTERED TRAP SHOOTS ” 
MARCH 30 

15 Washington, D. C., Washingtor 
G. &. 30 

16 Butte, Mont., Butte G. C. 

22 Brooklyn, N. Y., Bergen Beach : 






s.°C. 
22 Dayton, Ohio, N. C. R. Gun Club. 
23 Los Angeles, Los Angeles G. C. 
23 Covington, Ky., Northern Ker 
tucky G. C. 
30 Hanford, Calif., Hanford G. C. 
30 Akron, Ohio, Lakemore - Akron 
















/&. 
APRIL ; 
5 Stapleton, Staten Island, N. 
Robin Hood G. C. 
6 West Carrolton, O., West Catt 
ton G. C. 
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Sheridan, Mont., Sheridan G. C. 


Dayton, O., Dayton Power & Light 
| 


GC 


Bluefield, W. Va., Bluefield G. C. 


Blanchester, Ohio, Blanchester R. 
& G. C. 
Moonachie, N. J., Hudson C. R. & 
G...C. 
Baltimore, Md., Oriole G. C. 
Wellington, Mass., Pale Face G. C. 
Dayton, Ohio, N. C. R. Gun Club. 
Butte, Mont., Butte G. C. 
Covington, Ky., Covington Ken-_ 
tucky G. C. 
Pinehurst, N. C., North Carolina 
State and North and South. 
Bluefield, W. Va., Bluefield G. C. 
Dover, N. J., North Morris G. C. 
Hanford, Calif., Hanford G. C. 
Toledo, Ohio, Toledo G. C. 
Akron, Ohio, Lakemore-Akron G.C. 
Madeira, Ohio, Madeira G. C. 
Los Angeles, Los Angeles G. C. 
Vandalia, O., C. O. T. L 


MAY 


Indianapolis, Ind., 
G. C. 

West Carrollton, O., West Car- 
rollton G. C. 

Sheridan, Mont., Sheridan G. 

Vincennes, Ind., Vincennes - = 

Winchester, Ind., Speedway G. 

Portland, Ore., Portland G. C. 


Bluefield, W. Va., Bluefield G. C. | 
Bergen Beach | 


Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Gc. ¢C, 

Dayton, O., Dayton Power & Light | 
G. C 

Minneapolis, Minn., Superior G:C 

Sylvania, Ohio, Sylvania G. C. 

Blanchester, Ohio, Blanchester G. C. 

Huron, S. D., Huron G. C. 

Los Angeles, Los Angeles G. C. 


Washington, D. C., Washington | 


G. C. 
Bound Brook, N. J., Bound Brook 
Met. L. 


Coatesville, Pa., Chester Co. R. & 


G, ¢. 

Dayton, Ohio, N. C. R. G. C. 

Ackley, Iowa, Ackley G. C. 

Butte, Mont., Butte G. C. 

Covington, Ky., Northern Ken- 
tucky G. C. 

Spokane, Wash., Spokane G. C. 
(Inland Empire Hdep.) 

Vandalia, O., C. O. T. L. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Indianapolis | 
G. ¢: 

Bluefield, W. Va., Bluefield G. C 

Dover, N. J., North Morris G. C. 

Hanford, Calif., Hanford G. C. 

Akron, Ohio, Lakemore - Akron 
GC. 

Los Angeles, Los Angeles G. C. 

Madeira, Ohio, Madeira G. C. 

Hopkinsville, Ky., West Kentucky 
G. & 

Milwaukee, Wis., Milwaukee G. c.| 

Philadelphia, Pa., 
G.€ 

Charles City, Iowa, Charles City | 
G,. ¢. 

ore Mass., Pale Face} 


oe ‘Ohio, Bryan G. C. 

Defiance, O., Defiance Fish Hatch- 
ery G. C. 

oe N. J., Hudson Co. R. 
& G. 

Dayton “Bhiloh Spgs.), O., River 
Bend G. C. 


Indianapolis 


| they grab by instinct. 


Quaker al | can get them from his nearest jobber. 
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Et Your Fish 


True-Casting 
FISH:GETTING 


end plates of polished Permo. Spool flanges 
of nickel silver; large brass arbor. Rustiess 
Wind Reel No. 100. Its prompt, accurate nickel steel pivots. Best phosphor bronze 
casting leads straight to the big-fish-getting bearings, both adjustable. Meisselbach 
class. best-made level wind. Deep-anchored 
pillars and low-slung one-piece seat, insur- 
ing no wrack or binding. Genuine Meis- 
selbach precision workmanship and high 
quality materials, long famous for depen- 
Eye will bring the biggest buck-jumping, dability. Price only $5.00. 
rip-snorting bass or musky to Papa in jig Ask your dealer for the Meisselbach 
time. Bull's-Eye No. 100. If not supplied, please 

Original, different, large yet light, write to us. Descriptive folder and 
sturdy, free-running, handsome, with complete catalog full of valuable fish- 
choice of green, red, brown or black ing data, FREE. 

The A. F. Meisselbach Division of The General Industries Co. 

3026 Taylor Street Elyria, Ohio 


'G° after sure-fire results with the fa- 
mous Meisselbach Bull’s Eye Level 


With your Bull’s-Eye you can put your 
bait spang under the nose of the heavy- 
weight champs of fishdom—right where 
And your Bull’s- 


Manufacturers of the Original and Genuine Meisselbach Reels. 


BONAFIDE 


PASSPORTS 
The Joo Everywhere TO FISH ING 
Wes Leader PARADISE 


tsons Original . Jamison lures shine in the field 
of fishing like gold in the field 
of metals. They are treasured by 
azglers everywhere as real fish- 
— Here are some of them, 
made under J. P. Shannon 
Box 341, Pasadena, Calif. ; Patents. 


| The New 
A Size and Length for every fish—from| SHANNON 6m a 
Trout to Tarpon. Tell your dealer he | PERSUADER 


The Genuine Telerana Nova 
For Sale 


| we > The New 
SHANNON 
MAGNET 


Allali Wate rproof | 
Silk 7a 


The best Black W. P. Silk line 

made. _ Later gg 

rompt delivery guaranteed. Write ssc , 

for our catalogue of lines for If eae dealer a 

every purpose. We do not claim es ao you, send 

to make the cheapest, but we irect. 1930 catalog . . 

do claim to make the best. tells all about complete line o! 
Jamison lures. Free on request. 


No. Test Pricé per 100 Yds. 
THE W. J. JAMISON CO. 


739 S. California Ave. 


| SHANNON 
TWIN 
SPINNER 


| Dept. 114 Chicago, i, 


RIS Ss HOoKs 


ts 
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Memories of the Show 

OOKING back at the 

“Silver Show,” the twen- 

ty-fifth that has been held 
in New York, the first impression 
is of the amazing number and 
variety of the exhibits, and the 
uniform high quality of the products of the marine trades 
in the United States. There was no “junk’’ inside the 
Palace ; practically every exhibitor had a display of articles 
that fitted the needs of some boatmen. A few freakish 
things they were, of course, but mainly in the way of 
decorations. There were boats of all kinds, the new- 
comers to the Show displaying the latest types and the 
old line conservative concerns being as up to date with 
their offerings. The engine manufacturers showed the 
newest things in power plants while the third floor was 
crammed with the exhibits of accessories of all kinds. 
Almost every industry that supplies the marine trades was 
represented ; lumber dealers were there with samples of 
teak, mahogany, cedar and other boatbuilding woods; 
paints and varnishes made especially for the finest yachts 
and motor boats were on view; while fittings of all sorts 
greeted one at every turn. 


Balloons 


One concern at the Show had a novelty in the form of 
an air cushion. 
This was not the 
every day wind 
pillow kind which 
will deflate itself 
completely from a 
single pucture, but 
Was made up en- 
tirely of a lot of 
little rubber bal- 
loons packed into 
the casing. The 
rubber of which 
these 2re made has 
had a special treat- 
ment which, it is 
declared, lengthens 
their life. extraor- 
dinarily. Balloons 
made of this treat- 
ed rubber have, we 
are told, remained 
inflated for three 


ers. 


Edited by CHAS. 





HE editor of this department desires to be 
of real service to Forest AND STREAM read- 

Comments and suggestions are welcomed 
and questions will be answered by mail when 
accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 





The outboard plays an important part at this fisherman's camp. 
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years without deterioration. Cer- 
tainly they are most comfortable 
and also light and buoyant. 


Ornaments 


Not content with the polished 
mahogany and gleaming metal of 
their boats, nor trusting entirely to their smooth curves 
for attraction, some builders of runabouts have been add- 
ing ornaments of various kinds, usually to the stem head. 
These works of art (?) take the form of mermaids, wings 
or what not. Some flank the bow chock through which 
the painter of the boat is rove, some serve no apparent 
purpose, but all are supposed to add an ornamental touch 
to the boat, just as the figure of bird or beast on the 
radiator cap of an automobile is supposed to add an 
artistic touch to the car’s appearance. Well, with so 
many ideas being translated from the road to the water, 
we ought not to be surprised, but to an old-timer these 
new gadgets surely do not look seagoin’. 


New Metals 


There were two exhibits that perhaps did not attract 
the attention of the casual visitor that were of great inter- 
est to anyone who contemplates owning or building a boat. 
One was the display of a large brass company which 
showed a new bronze which should be useful in boat con- 
struction. Have 
you ever tried to 
turn the ordinary 
brass screw into a 
tough piece of oak 
without boring for 
it? If so, you 
know what _hap- 
pens to the head of 
the screw. It twists 
off several turns 
before it is home 
and you have the 
nasty job of get- 
ting it out again. 
Screws made of the 
new bronze will 
meet this severe 
test and will show 
scarcely any de- 
formation of the 
slot when screwed 
fully in. The met: 
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al may be had also in castings and 
should have many uses afloat. 


: oe a 
eee es econ These Electric Starting 


that of high grade piano wire. It may 


be had in wire rope as well as in other | 
forms such as galley utensils and many | 
fittings. To the windjammer this new | ut Oar une uts pen 
wire will be a most welcome article for 
he need not worry about the condition of | 


his standing rigging once it has been 

properly set up. The metal comes also in Vv Sf n a Ow at e@ r S 
sheets and is being used for the con- | 

struction of metal boats. This means | 

that the hulls of such craft may be made N es e 

xtremely light as corrosion need not be to Vv t oO 

pi on caeae when determining a a iga i n 

boat’s scantlings. , 


Metal Boats 


There were metal boats at the Show. 

Some were good, some not so good. 

Even the latter were condemned more on 

account of a lot of silly decoration rather 

than through any structural fault. It is 

probable that future Shows will see 

more of these metal boats for they have 

some advantages. If they are made of 

non-corrosive material that is strong, 

they should have a long life. They 

should, however, have enough local 

strength to stand a good deal of knock- 

ing around without looking like an old 

tin can. This problem will be solved | 

ished somehow. The metal boat lends herself | 
to standardization as a large number of 


al of any size and model should be built to get 
AVES low production costs. 
add- In large yachts, metal construction is 
head, lowering its limits every day. Twenty 
vings years ago we would not think of build- 
shich ing a steel yacht as small as ninety or a 
hundred feet long; today we build few 
arent wooden ones as large as that. The 
ouch ocean steamers carry steel life boats be- 


1 the cause of their long life and because their 
seams do not open up after being out of 
the water for a long time. The extension 
of the use of steel or alloy to the smaller 
boat is only a matter of time. 


Meanwhile, let us use our wooden >See Be r Tilting Propeller Lets You Cruise, Hunt, 
craft and be thankful that we can get ' fs 
afloat and have a boat that the owner : Fish, Race or Explore Regardless 


can repair with little difficulty if he ei a . 
ea ee | wry of Shoals or Obstructions 


‘hie , j Johnson Sea-Horse Motors—world’s speed cham- 
inter: Fastenings | g. ai , pions—now appear with special hulls to match. They 


hoat. ; 5 i ion— 
The old time ships used to be de- introduce seamless, waterproof Sealite construction 


yhich scribed as “A-1, copper fastened.” And amazingly strong, lightweightand fast. These Matched 
- con- Ss agitated aeliie (hike adidas elaine a eS Unitsall have automatically tilting propellers that ride 
fey rea: oe Bee he nd me . me . ; = safely over logs, rocks and other obstructions in deep 
av ere 3% a | ta SS : 
i denied’ canaie 4s beenee ts sched | ~ water or shallow. Streams and shallow shores where 

-d to : ’ : more than half the joy and usefulness of water motor- 
ian material for fastenings. For the small kb -] ing is found are thus open to them 
webapp a = rae : fine ee cal ie Heading this group of motor boats are the Johnsoa 
; , fn gp oat — % eee Pee: | =- Aquaflyer Runabouts, electrically started and lighted, 
t oa wit i * & aad non-corrosive and it steered bya wheel from the driving seat, with motors 
ig for vill last indefinitely, but the fastening New Sea-Horses Electrically neatly concealedinahatchinthe stern. This new craft 

a must be well done. If poorly done, cop- Started or Rope-started fulfills every desire for a trim, fast, comfortable run- 

) per fastenings are a delusion and a Choice of electric starting with auxiliary about ata fraction of the cost of inboard motor boats. 
hap- snare. ee os SE Tene onl lt 5 h M h d U : 5 f b f 

, ae with famous Johnson Kelease Charger Johnson Matched Units—$260 to $1065, fF. 0. b. factor 
. * ’ n larger Sea-Horse motors. I all 7 Fs 0. Oe Y 
ad ot _The good job, carefully done, takes | gya-Horses new alternate firing produces. Other Johnson boats are powered by specified Sea-Horses 
twists time and calls for skill on the part of smoothness and minimum vibration hither- a electrically-started or rope-started. The latter are priced 
. o unknown 1 1s class. je es s Hy 
turns the workman. Let us illustrate. A cop- include Water-cooled Underwater Exhaust eo $260 complete and are sold on partial payment terms. 
per rivet or a stout boat nail is the | dull Pivot Steering. ; Write for color-illustrated catalog de luxe. 
4 - . . 7 R All dealers carry first-aid service parts. ‘ 

ome thing to use. The boat nail will usually | Stations for complete service in all parts JOHNSON MOTOR CO., 1599 Pershing Rd., Waukegan, III 
e the be much longer than the thickness at | of the country. In Canada: Canadian Johnson Motor Co., Ltd., Peterboro, Ont 
| get- > two pieces to be joined to be sure | World’s Only Manufacturer of Outboard Matched Units and Largest Maker of Out- 
again. that the nail is thick enough. In shape | board Motors. Originator of Water-cooled Underwater Exhaust and Release Charger 


f the it is like a long and slim tapered cut 
ort nail. The rivet is thick and of round | MATCHED 
will section. Now the fastening is driven UNITS 
severe throughout the hole which has been bored 
show a trifle smaller than the diameter of the } 
a fastening. (Bored with a “drift.” as we 
| say.) A copper washer or burr is then EA- Ds 
f the slipped over the end which projects in- (fe 
a 


rewed side and the excess length of the nail is 
> met: cut off, but not close to the burr. ‘Then, 
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A Practical 
Investment 


If your boat has a man’s size job to 
do you’ll want a Kermath engine. 
For when it comes to squeezing 
every ounce of driving energy 
out of every drop of gasoline, 
Kermath is in a class by itself 
and has been for 21 years. For 
fishing boats, tugs, small dories, 
launches and work boats, Ker- 
math is a practical investment. 
Nine rugged models to choose 
from. A wide range of horse 
power sizes. Thousands of Ker- 
maths are doing your kind of 
work. Here is power, speed, 
economy and reliability all rolled 
into one. Write for a Kermath 
catalog which gives you complete 
information. 


4to 225 H.P. $295 to $2300 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


5898 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
90 King St. W., Toronto, Ontario 
N. Y. Show Rooms—Sth Ave. & 15th St. 


*A Kermath Always Runs” 





WN a fine new BOAT 
= for one-third the 


i 


= usual cost! 


Here’s the Way... 


The boat you’ve always wanted can now be 
yours at 1/3rd the usual cost. Choose the 
craft—we send you the parts—all cut and num- 
bered. You assemble them from easily followed, 
simple instruction sheets. You don’t need to 
be a carpenter to do it either. Lots of fun and 
a big money saver. Thousands have built their 
own boats the Brooks way. Send 10c. now for 
new 1930 book showing 55 different Brooks 
models. Write today. Then choose your craft. 


BROOKS BOAT COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. D9 Saginaw West Side, Michigan 
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Lots of bass in this cove. 


while a helper holds the head of a heavy 
hammer against the head of the nail, the 
workman upsets the end of the nail with 
many light blows of a light hammer. 
He does not give two or three hard raps 
but tap, tap, taps until the metal forms 
a neatly rounded head and draws the 
nail tight both inside and outside. This 
makes a fine fastening but takes a lot of 
time. If he gets impatient and hits too 
hard, the metal squashes down on the 
burr in a thin sheet with little strength 
and the nail bends in the wood, crushing 
the fibers before it. The first time that 
a severe stress comes on it, the nail 
straightens out and a leak may be 
started. 

Beware of the cheaply built boat with 
copper nails merely clinched inside, or, 
worse still, driven from the outside 
against a metal “dolly” held against the 
inside of the planking. In time, copper 
acquires a coating or verdigris which is 
slippery, and such fastenings will draw 
out under a light pull, while a properly 
riveted one will hold under a heavy pull. 
So see that your boat is well fastened, as 
much of her structural strength depends 
upon her fastenings. And be sure that 
there are plenty of rivets in her seams, 
too, so that she’ll stay tight under abuse. 


For Tight Joints 


Besides the fastenings, joints should be 
laid in marine glue, white lead or thick 
paint. Of these the glue is preferable, 
for it will retain its elasticity for a long 
time, while the other material will harden 
in a short time. Remember that the out- 
side planking of a boat does not “stay 
put” all the time; it comes and goes as 
it is wet or dry. When she first goes 
overboard in the spring, her seams may 
all be so open that, as the saying goes, 
you “can throw a dollar through her 
anywhere.” In a day or so, however, her 
planking will swell and she will be tight 
once more. If her seams are filled with 
some material that hardens, it will stick 
to one side of the seam when it shrinks 
and be crushed or possibly fall out alto- 


Black 


gether. An elastic filler, such as good 
marine glue, will adhere to both planks 
and not fall out. When the planks swell, 
the glue will be compressed and, though 
it may be squeezed above the surface, it 
will stay on the job. 

Sun and hot weather open up the top- 
sides of a boat, especially if she be paint- 
ed black, as the planking dries out. Now, 
if she be sailed hard, she will have leaky 
seams in the part of the side that is 
normally above water unless there is an 
elastic filler used in the seams. 


Boring for the Fastenings 


As a rule, all fastenings in a boat are 
driven in holes already bored for them. 
If nails or “blunt bolts” or through bolts 
which are to be riveted over are used, 
the hole is bored a trifle smaller than the 
diameter of the bolt. This “drift” may 
be 1/32” or 1/16”, according to the size 
of the bolt. Screws for the planking have 
a hole in. the frame the diameter of the 
root of the thread, and in the planking 
a little bit larger than the shank of the 
screw. Then, if the plank is thick encugh, 
a hole or counterbore for the head into 
which a plug is set. The largest hole is 
bored first so that the little screw on the 
foot of the auger or bit will have solid 
wood to bite into. (If you use a “bare- 
footed” auger the counterbore may be 
bored last.) Then the hole for the shank 
is bored and, finally, that in the frame. 
Measure the size of the screw and select 
the proper sizes of bit to suit. A No. 10 
wood screw, for example, will iake a |<" 
bit for the screw, 3/16” for the shank, 
and 3%” for the head. Have the heads 
at least 14” below the surface of the 
plank and put in the plugs with marine 
glue or. white lead, setting them with 
their grain running the same way as that 
of the plank and driving them in with 
a smart rap. When the glue has set— 
and it is well to leave the plugs alone as 
long as possible—trim them off flush with 
a sharp chisel. The plugs will naturally 
be of the same wood as the planking, for 
you surely wouldn’t use mahogany plugs 
with cedar planking, or vice versa. 


Fury 


The true story of a Man-Killing Bear 


By H. U. GREEN 
Coming in the May issue 
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Do Animals Think? Worlds Lightest 
‘win Outboard 


By J. B. M. CLARK 


HE question of whether or not ani- 
mals are capable of exercising the 


faculty of reason is one about 
which there is some disagreement among 
scientists. Formerly it was generally be- 
lieved that the power of reasoning be- 
longed to man alone, and that tae ani- 
mals were guided in their actions entirely 
by instinct, by natural impulses supposed 
to arise from long ingrained habits in 
the race. The hive bee makes its cell 
without any instruction, and the cuckoo 
of her own accord lays her eggs in the 
nests of other birds. These are examples 
of what is commonly understood by “‘in- 
stinct,” actions which we ourselves would 
be unable to perform without experience, 
but which can be performed by young 
animals without any training and before 
they have any clear knowledge as to the 
purpose for which they perform them. 
However, in more recent times the idea 
that the animal is able to reason is almost 
universally held by naturalists, some 
even stating their belief that animals 
have souls of the same quality as the 
soul of man, but differing in quantity. 

However, with the question of souls we 
need not concern ourselves at present. It 
will suffice for our purpose if we stick 
rigidly to the question with which this 
article is headed, and endeavor to show 
by evidence of one kind and another that 
some sort of reasoning process does go 
on in the brains not only of the higher 
animals such as dogs and monkeys, with 
whose clever tricks most of us are fa- 
miliar, but in lower creatures such as 
the snake, and even as far down in the 
scale of creation as the humble fish. All 
appear to be capable of having “ideas,” 
and we all know of what importance 
ideas are. “The pen is mightier than the 
sword,” some philosopher has observed, 
“but ideas are mightier than both.” 
Which is doubtless true enough. 

In his work on “The Descent of Man” 
Darwin quotes this story from Professor 
Mobius: “A pike, which was separated by 
a plate of glass from an adjoining 
aquarium stocked with fish, often dashed 
himself with such violence against the 
glass in trying to catch the other fishes, 
that he was sometimes completely stun- 
ned. The pike went on thus for three 
months, but at last learned caution and 
ceased to do so. The plate of glass was 
then removed, but the pike would not 
attack these particular fishes, though he 
would devour others that were afterwards | 
introduced; so strongly was the idea of 
a violent shock associated in his feeble 
mind with the attempt on his former 
neighbors.” 


Darwin also makes mention of the case 
of a snake which was observed to thrust 
its head through a hole in a fence and 
swallow alive a frog on the other side. 
On account of the swelling made by the 
body of the frog in its neck the serpent 
was unable to withdraw through the hole 
and had to “cough up” its prey, which 
was still alive and apparently none the 
worse. A second time the frog was 
swallowed with the same result, and a 
second time it had to be disgorged. On 
the third occasion, however, the snake 
seized the frog by the leg and pulled it 
through the hole, after which it was able 
'o swallow it in comfort. If this is not 
an act of reason it is certainly difficult to 
explain in any other way. 

Rengger, a German naturalist, states 
that when he first gave eggs to his mon- 
keys in Paraguay they smashed them and | 
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HIS is the new mo- 
tor that all outdoor 
America is talking 
about! The motor that 
at the start of its first 
season is being ordered 
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Cnn 
EVINRUDE 


me ZiT) ey, 


Dealers throughout the World 


in greater numbers than any other outboard model of any make! 


No other has ever offered its advantages. It’s a featherweight to 
carry — scaling at only 29 pounds. It folds — simply, easily, 


instantly — then measures only 


17 inches high. Its steering han- 


dle snaps to place as a carrying grip. Carries lightly, comfortably; 


stows anywhere. 


Its 23% horsepower is generous power for all small craft—family boats, 


fishing boats, yacht tenders. Twin 


cylinders give smooth performance; 


twin silencers assure quiet. Few motors at any price match it in advanced 
mechanical features, including direct lubrication system to bearings and 


power head cushioned in rubber . 


. . Know the full story about this 


remarkable motor. Write for catalog today. 
OUTBOARD MOTORS CORPORATION, Ole Evinrude, President 


5080-27th Street - 


| Chemical Toilets 
|. > WATERLESS—ODORLESS—SANITARY 


No need to endure that ouside 
toilet longer. A few dollars will 
give you a real inside job. Backed 

by 50 thousand satisfied users 
—Approved by Health Authori- 
ties everywhere. 
Also septic tanks for water 
systems. 
Complete information on 
request. 


' DAIL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Klepper Folding Kayak 


The 17 ft. Klepper Kayak Boat weighs only 
55 Ibs., packed for carrying. World-famous 
for safety, speed, convenience, on lake, stream, 
or ocean. Stays leak-proof, rctains trim lines 
for years. Use paddies, sail or motor. The 
favorite for hunting, fishing, cruising, sport. 
Used by Commander Byrd and other explorers. 
Write for catalog D. 


550 Main St. Lansing, Mich. | Hofinger Folding Boat Co., Station B, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Unfold your boatand Shove 


Toss your Acme into your car, or carry it over your shoulder. When you get to the 
water unfold it, and in eight minutes you can shove off. That’s what you can do when 
you own an Acme Folding Boat or Canoe. These boats will do anything wooden boats 
can do—and far more. They are lighter, easier to handle and far safer. They won’t 


snag, tear or leak. They are built for 
and all dunage with ease. 


rough usage. They will carry three heavy men 


Great With Outboard Motors 


Thirty-six years’ experience building Acmes. Sold all over the world. Mail coupon and 


get the facts. Learn how they are 
built and just what they can do. The 
ideal boat for your fishing, hunting 
and outing trips. Prices surprisingly 
low. Use the coupon—or write—today. 


THE ACME BOAT Co. 
48 Beck St. Miamisburg, Ohio 


In writina to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It 


ACME BOAT CO., 2 
48 Beck St., Miamisburg, Ohio 

Send full particulars on your line of Folding 
Boats and oblige. 


Name sain 
Oe i clench ncccarincinaaiacili 
City & State 


will identify you. 
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CAILLE 


REDHEADS 


Newest Thing in ;- 
ee! wae 
a 


CCI et 


ETI HAM 


Shoreste ecneaie coe 
Multi-Flexible Control 


Simply teuch a button and your 
motor starts! The same depe nd- 
able starting you enjoy in your 
automobile, combined with 
three spceds forward, neutral 
and slow reverse. Load your boat 
with motor running .. . back 
uway from the dock by a simple 
move of a hand on the control 
lever... go forward at trolling 
speed or shift into high in a jiffy, 
with all the ease and maneuver- 
ability of a modern motor car. 
This is brought to you in the 
1930 Caille REDHEADS. Get 


the complete story. 


Mail Coupon at once for 
NEW CAILLE CATALOG 


Pe, CAILLE MOTOR COMPANY 

6374 Second Blvd. Detroit, Mich. 

teusesaesseereses SSSSSCSRSSEESEEeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 

Please mail complete information on the New 
1930 Caille Redheads. 


Name __ 
Address 


City. 


MILES AND MILES 
OF MOUNTAIN LAKE 


FRAGRANT pines pierce the sky . . . calm water 
as smooth as lacquer . . . no need to dig deep 
with your blade . . . just flowing, tireless strokes. 
Your “Old Town” floats like a fleecy cloud ... 
the trip is one long glide. ‘Old Towns” are beau- 
tifully balanced—durable, sturdy and strong. 
They’re modeled after the Indians’ craftsman- 
ship . . . reinforced through modern manufactur- 
ing methods. Your ‘Old Town” will go for years 
without any repairs. Free catalog shows and prices 
many models. As low as $67. Also shows big, 
fast, seaworthy, all-wood outboard boats for family 
use; rowboats; dinghies; and speedy step-planes. 
os today. Old Town Canoe Co., 184 Fourth 
, Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old lown Canoes” 


Record your outings by photography 
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thus lost much of the contents; but after- 
wards they gently hit one end against 
some hard body and picked off the bits 
of shell with their fingers. After once 
cutting themselves with any sharp tool 
these monkeys would not touch it again 
or would only handle it with the greatest 
caution. Sometimes lumps of sugar were 
given to them wrapped up in paper, and 
sometimes Rengger would put a_ live 
wasp in the paper so that in opening it 
a monkey would get stung. But any 
monkey that suffered in this way would 
never afterwards open the bag without 
first holding it to its ears to see if there 
was any movement within. Sir Andrew 
Smith, a noted zoologist, himself wit- 
nessed the following incident at the Cape 
of Good Hope in South Africa: An 
army officer had frequently teased a cer- 
tain baboon, and the animal, seeing him 
approaching one Sunday dressed up for 
parade, quickly poured some water into 
a hole and made some thick mud which 
it dashed over the officer’s clothes as he 
passed by. For a long time afterwards 
whenever this baboon saw this officer it 
made signs of rejoicing and triumph. 

Female monkeys have been observed 
carefully keeping the flies off their in- 
fants, and both male and female mon- 
keys do not hesitate to adopt and care 
for orphan monkeys left unprotected. 
One female baboon observed by Brehm, 
another German naturalist, was so kind- 
hearted she not only adopted’ young mon- 
keys of other species but stole young dogs 
and cats which she carried about with 
her. An adopted kitten one day scratched 
this baboon, which astonished her very 
much. She proceeded to examine care- 
fully the paws she had always found so 
soft, and presently discovered the claws 
which she proceeded to bite off, evidently 
considering them highly dangerous. In 
the London Zoo an old baboon adopted a 
young monkey of the type known as 
“Rhesus,” but when a young drill and 
mandrill were placed in the cage she 
seemed to understand that these monkeys, 
though distinct species, were nearer rela- 
tives, for she at once rejected the Rhesus 
and adopted both of them. This did not 
please the Rhesus at all and it attacked 
and annoyed the drill and the mandrill 
whenever it could get the chance—this 
conduct exciting great indignation in the 
old baboon. Monkeys are also well 
known to take a delight in teasing ani- 
mals that they do not like, and both dogs 
and monkeys not only enjoy excitement 
but also suffer from boredom. 

Many animals exhibit great curiosity, 
and deer, chamois, and wild ducks can 
all be enticed to approach strange ob- 
jects. Monkeys, too, are curicus, and 
Brehm states that although his monkeys 
had a great dread of snakes (as most 
monkeys seem to have), they could not 
resist the temptation of lifting the lid of 
the box occasionally where the snakes 
were kept to take a peep at the dreaded 
reptiles. Darwin states that when he 
heard of this he took a stuffed and coiled- 
up snake into the Monkey House in the 
Lendon Zoo where it caused intense €x- 
citement. The monkeys dashed about 
their cages uttering sharp signal cries of 
danger which the other monkeys under- 
stood. The stuffed snake was then 
placed in one of the large compartments 
of the cage and presently all the monkeys 
collected round it in a large circle, staring 
intently and presenting a very comical 
appearance. ‘They were very nervous, 
tco, and when a wooden ball they were 
in the habit cf playing with was moved 
in the straw thev all started away. 

A live snake in a paper bag with the 


i mouth loosely closed was then placed in 
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the compartment. One of the monkeys 
immediately approached, cautiously open. 
ed the bag a little, peeped in, and dashed 
away. Then the fascinated curiosity of 
all the monkeys was roused, and one by 
one, with head raised high and turned 
on one side, they came to take a peep inty 
the upright bag and then dash away, 
The snake lay peacefully through all the 
proceedings 

According to Darwin dogs, cats 
horses, and probably all the higher ani. 
mals and even birds have vivid dreams, 
which is shown by their movements anj 
the sounds they utter, and he is of 
opinion that from this we must admi 
that they have some power of imagina- 
tion. He thinks there must be some spe. 
cial reason why certain dogs how! in the 
night the way they do, especially during 
moonlight, and he quotes Houzeau, 3 
French scientist, to the effect that they 
do not then look at the moon but at some 
fixed point near the horizon. Houzeay 
considered that their imaginations were 
disturbed by the vague outlines of the 
surrounding objects which conjured up 
before them fantastic images, and Dar- 
win says if this is so their feelings can 
almost be called superstitious. 

So many clever things are done by dines 
that hardly anyone who has ever had 
intimate acquaintance with them can 
doubt their power of reasoning and their 
exercise of judgment. Dr. Hayes in his 
work on “The Open Polar Sea” noted re- 
peatedly that his dogs, instead of con- 
tinuing to draw the sled in a compact 
body, diverted and separated when they 
came to thin ice so that their weight 
might be more evenly distributed. This, 
indeed, was often the first warning the 
travellers got that the ice was becoming 
thin and dangerous. 

Colonel Hutchinson in his work “Dog 
Breaking” tells about two wild ducks 
that were “winged” and fell on the fur- 
ther side of a stream. A retriever tried 
to bring both of them over at once, but 
could not do it. Although never before 
known to ruffle a feather of a wounded 
bird she then deliberately killed one, 
brought over the live one, and _ returned 
for the dead bird. Another case related 
referred to two partridges one of which 
was killed and the other wounded. The 
wounded one ran away and was caught 
by the retriever, who, on her’ return with 
it, came across the dead bird and stopped 
apparently greatly puzzled. She made 
two or three atrempts to bring along both 
together, but found she could not do this 
without permitting the escape of the 
weunded bird. She considered fer a mo- 
ment and then deliberately killed the in- 
jured one by giving it a severe crunch. 
Then she brought away both together. 
This was the only known case of her 
having wilfully injured any game. In 
the second case the reasoning was not 
quite so perfect, for the retrieve) might 
have brought the wounded bird in first 
and gone back for the dead one, but in 
each case a_ fixed habit was_ broken 
through (that of not killing game re 
trieved) which could only result from the 
operation of the mind, 

Some people have contended that no 
animal ever uses a tool, but a chimpanzee 
in its natural state has been seen te crack 
a fruit something like a walnut with a 
stone, and Rengger had an American 
monkey which was easily taught to break 
open hard palm nuts in this wav. Later 
on the same monkey used stones to open 
all kinds of nuts as well as boxes. At 
other monkey, after being taught to use 
a stick with which to open the lid of 3 
box, used the stick as a lever to move 
heavy bodies. Darwin states that he has 
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himself seen a young orang-outang put! 


a stick into a crevice, slip its hand to 


The Famous « « « 


KENNEBEC 


the proper manner. 


their sagacity, and when they are em- 


CANOES ployed as decoys for the capture of wild | 
members of the species it is apparent | 


that they know well enough what they 
are doing when they deceive their un- 
tamed brethren. ‘These tame elephants 
in India are well known to break branches 


away the flies, and elephants even in a 





$ 59 AND 
f.o.b iO Me | Darwin relates that when a small object 
oe ee was thrown on the ground beyond the 
Canoes for sport, pleasure, camping, etc. Kenne-|reach of one of the elephants in the 
bec Canoes are favorites the country over. Include|London Zoo, the elephant would blow 
all types. Wide variety of finishes, colors, styles, | through its trunk on the ground beyond 
and prices. Also full line of equipment. Write for|the object so that the current of air re- 
complete catalog of canoes, boats, speedboats, etc. | flected on all sides might drive it within 
THE KENNEBEC CANOE CO. his reach. He likewise quotes a well- 
Dept. 23, Waterville, Maine known ethnologist, Mr. Westropp, as 


a bear deliberately making with its paw 
a current in some water, which was close 
to the bars of its cage, so as to draw a 
piece of floating bread within its reach. 
Many men might not have thought of 
doing this. Darwin states that he has 
}seen a young orang-outang, when it 
‘thought it was going to be whipped, 
‘cover and protect itself with a blanket 
or straw. The baboons in the rocky hills 
and passes of Africa, when fighting with 
|one another or when attacked by men, | 
roll stones down on the attackers, and | 
|monkeys are known to use sticks and | 
|stones as weapons. A chimpanzee will | 
throw any object that may be at hand | 
at a person who offends him. 

Animals, too, have ideas about prop- 
erty, as those know who have watched a 
dog with a bone or birds with their | 
nests. This is also a common character- 
istic with monkeys, and Darwin tells of 
one in the London Zoo which had weak 
teeth and was in the habit of breaking 
open nuts with a stone. After using the | 
stone it always hid it in the straw and 
would not let any other monkey touch it. | 
The anthropomorphous (manlike) apes | 


AY Clear Space ne platforms for themselves to sleep | 


a 2 23 on, the orang-outang is known to cover 
7 OS Tent itself at night with the leaves of a cer- 


|tain tree, and baboons have been observed 
O CENTER : £ 
a |to protect themselves from the heat of the | 
sun by putting straw mats over their 
ml | oul -heads. Likely enough the arts of archi- 
7 ; tecture and dress commenced in some such 
by writing today for free descriptive folder show- 
ing the complete Stoll line of tents, beds, tables, 
bed rolls, air mattresses, iceless refrigerators— 


| way among primitive men. 
everything for comfort, convenience and protection 


at reasonable prices. The pleasure of your trip 
18 assured if you use Stoll Camp Equipment, 
THE STOLL MFG. CO. 
3140 Larimer Street, DENVER, COLO. 
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Elephants of course are famous for | 


loff the trees and use them for driving | 


natural state have been known to do this. | 


| stating that he had observed in Vienna | 
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Thengene-t ie Outboard Motor Boatsare built 
strong and sturdy—roomy and comfortable and are 
not only exceedingly fast, but practically untipable 
—absolutely safe and seaworthy—very buoyant on 
choppy water and ride over large waves instead of 
cutting through them. In 4sizes and trimmed in vari- 
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HE art of properly blazing 
a woods trail is one that is 

of supreme importance to 
every man who prides himself on 


No single phase of Woodcraft 
calls for better judgment, and as 
the blazed trail will serve as a 
permanent record of ‘the work 
of the cruiser who laid it out, 
pains should be taken to see that 
when completed, it will leave as 
little as possible ‘to be criticized 
by the hundreds, perhaps thou- 
sands of campers who will use it canoe. 
in years to come. 

Many of the important high- 
ways and trunk line roads of the present day, with motors 
roaring over them in countless numbers, were originally 
nothing more nor less than a row of white spots on the 
tree-trunks of a howling wilderness, left there by some 
adventurous spirit who packed a long rifle and a tomahawk 
and was busily engaged in keeping his own hair on. 

Trail blazing, therefore, is one of the oldest and most 
important of the wilderness arts. It should not be in- 
dulged in at all lightly, for the blaze on a tree is likely to 
be there long years after the cruiser who made it has 
passed to the Happy 
Hunting Grounds. 

With this as a pre- 
lude, let us see how 
the actual work of 
making a blazed trail 
is done. The best pos- 
sible tool for the 
work at hand is the 
light cruiser’s axe of 
the Hudson’s’ Bay 
type. Any light axe 
will serve, however, 
and even a_belt-axe 
makes a_ satisfactory 
substitute if there is 
nothing better at 
hand, 

Before spotting 
even a single tree, a 
general idea of the 
country through 


Edited by KENNETH FULLER LEE 
Trail Blazing 


Epitor’s Note—Kenneth Fuller Lee has joined 
the Forest AND STREAM editorial staff, and will 
conduct the “Camp and Trail” department. Ken 
Lee needs no introduction to American sports- 
being a thoroughgoing woodsman. men. He has been a frequent contributor to 
ForeEsST AND STREAM, and his writings have al- 
ways attracted considerable favorable comment 
among our readers. We have personally camped, 
fished and hunted with Ken, and consider him 
the best all-around woodsman of our acquain- 
tance. We have a particularly vivid recollection 
of a night run down the Kennebago River with 
trout rising on all sides, deer floundering in the 
shallows, a bobcat squalling on the ridge and 
beaver slapping down under the very bow of the 
We caught plenty trout on that trip— 
but more about that later. 


Kenneth Fuller Lee. 
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which the trail is to lead should 
be clearly in mind. If the fin- 
ished trail is to be of any value, 
it should lead from the starting 
point to the goal with as few de- 
tours as possible, to conserve time 
and effort. Some of the sports- 
men and campers who will use it 
are sure to be carrying heavy 
packs, and they will appreciate 
your work in direct proportion 
to the benefits which they derive 
from it. 

It is not always true, however, 
that “a straight line is the short- 
est distance between two points.” 
If there is a mountain between 
you and your goal, it is usually the part of wisdom to 
detour it, rather than to run your trail straight across its 
crest as is frequently done by over-ambitious cruisers. 

It is well, also, to avoid running your spots through 
low, swampy country, for a trail through such a region 
is apt to be impassible during the Spring months—and 
may even be entirely under water for a portion of each 
year. Keep to the ridges, therefore, and stick to the 
hardwood growth as much as you can, as this will make 
for better travelling—and there will be fewer flies to 
bother the travellers. 

Spots should be 
made at about eye 
level, bot’. the front 
and back of the tree 
being marked so as to 
be plainly visible in 
poor lights and on 
foggy days. So long 
as the trail leads in a 
straightaway direc- 
tion, sing le spots 
about five inches ver- 
tically by three inches 
in width make good 
markers. When 4 
right-hand turn is to 
be shown, the writer 
makes a second, and 
smaller blaze at the 
right-hand side of the 
first one, and if the 
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turn is to the left, the smaller blaze takes 
the opposite position. 

Cruisers use their own system of 
spotting to some extent, and no two of 
them agree as to the best distance to 
place the single spots apart. This will 
vary, naturally, with the sort of growth 
through which the trail leads. In open 
hardwood, a blaze can frequently be seen 
for fifty yards or more, while in dense 
spruces or cedars it is sometimes neces- 
sary to spot trees which stand very close 
together—to avoid losing the trail alto- 


gether. 

In spotting, be sure and go deep enough 
to make a permanent mark. This means 
going through all the bark and into the 
fiber of the tree-trunk itself. At the start 
of a trail I sometimes make a large, 
nearly square blaze, and write in perti- 
nent information regarding the trail and 
its destination with a timber marker’s 
pencil, which aids the next camper in 
making up his mind as to whether or not 
he should embark upon it. 

Trails should lead to convenient springs 
whenever it is possible for them to do so 
without too wide detours, for a traveler 
in the summer wilderness is nearly always 
thirsty, and a cool drink every few miles 
is always worth a few steps out of one’s 
way. 

Do not blaze trails unless you have a 
very definite reason for so doing. Too 
many trails through any given country 
are much worse than-none at all, for 
they will certainly prove confusing to 
everyone who subsequently attempts to 
use them. If there are old spots leading 
to the same destination, content yourself 
with freshening them and making them 
readily visible, unless the work of the 
trail-maker who went before you was too 
palpably faulty. 

“Blazer of Trails’ was formerly con- 
sidered as honorable a title as could be 
bestowed upon a voyageur in the wilder- 
ness, and those who bore it took pains to 
see that their work was as nearly perfect 
as they could make it. 

It is not necessary to blaze a trail in 


order to make it possible to locate your | 
buck after you leave him—a line of | 


freshly broken twigs will serve that pur- 
pose fully as well, and in a short time 
the twigs will disappear and leave the 
country unmarred—as it should be. 

Blaze sparsely, therefore, and carefully 
—that those .who follow in the tracks of 
your moccassins may read your sign and 
say, “A woodsman passed this way.” 


Care of Air Mattresses 


No single article of equipment has done 


more to add to the comfort of the cruiser- | 


camper than the air mattress, which dur- 
ing the past three or four years has be- 
come more popular than ever before. 
Larger sales have made it possible for 
the manufacturers to reduce the selling 
price to a point where it is poor economy 
for the average camper not to own at 
least one air bed, and preferably two, a 
full-length one for extended stays at a 
base camp, and a_ three-quarter-length 
mattress for back-packing trips when 
weight must be cut down to the absolute 
minimum. 

There are two in my own outfit, and 
the smaller one has had nearly five years 
of rather intensive use, serving to soften 
the rough ground and provide restful sleep 
on hundreds of occasions when it would 
have been inconvenient, if not impossible, 
to procure fir tips for a bough bed. 

Nearly every article in the sportsman- 
camper’s equipment requires a certain 
amount of attention in order to keep it in 
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WINCHESTER 
STAYNLESS KOPPERKIADS 


"We tried out all types of ammunition and 
finally settled down to the use of Winchester 
Kopperkladsas they gave us the best accuracy 
in the many types of guns we had there and, 
best of all, they did not pick up the dirt 
when they were dropped.” Thus writes the 
Range Director of one of the largest sum- 
mer camps. 


There are good reasons for the popularity 
of Kopperklads. They are regular .22 rim 
fires with all of the old-time Winchester 
accuracy and dependability and with the 
addition of our Staynless non-rusting prim- 
ing compound, and of lead bullets which 
are completely coated with grease-free, self- 
lubricating copper. 


No sand or dirt will stick to the gleaming 

Kopperklad bullet. It is always clean, clean 

when carried loose in your pocket—clean to 

handle—clean in the barrel of your rifle. 
And it is wonderfully accurate. 


_¢ Winchester Staynless Kopperklads, there- 
°° “fore, are steadily becoming the most popu- 
lar of small bore cartridges. Try them for 
yourself and you'll see the difference—both 

in cleanliness and in results. 


**The Game—The 

"No 
FREE Gun—The Ammu- 
nition’? —a valuable booklet for 


, Shooters of all ages in small bore 


and all other fields. » » 
Dept. F.E. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 
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The Gilkie Camp 
v Trailer » 


Vacation days are coming. Why 
not make this year’s trip the best 
of all? Let us show you how eco- 
nomical and comfortable a Gilkie 
Camp Trailer will make it. It fol- 
lows right at your heels without 
your knowledge; opening up in a 
“jiffy” into a real outdoor home, 
offering all the. comforts and con- 
veniences no matter where you may 


be. Write today for catalog, photo- 
graphs and detailed information 


E. P. GILKISON & SONS CO. 
1324 Wabash Avenue Terre Haute, Ind. 


Take a ZAGELMEYER AUTO CAMP 
TRAILER along and you'll get more fun 
out of camping. Just hitch it on behind 
your car and your driving and sleeping 
quarters are ready wherever you choose 
to camp. Nothing to do but raise the 
top. No worries about pitching tents in 
the rain. Carries all luggage. Makes 
touring a pleasure. All the luxuries of 
home--electrie light, kitchenette, ice box, 
table and lockers. Beds off the ground. 
Rainproof and mosquito proof. 
Send TODAY for circular on 
new model just out and spe- 
cial price for a limited time, 
Zagelmeyer Auto Camp Co. 

704 S. Henry St., 

Bay City, Mich. 
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FULLY EQUIPPED 


Mafleof durable weatherproof Khaki Tent Fabric; come 
plete with awning, screened window aad door, sod cloth, 
metal frame, stakes, jointed poles and carrying bag. 
7x7 ft. only $13.95, delivered. Same tent 9 14x9 14 ft. and 
other models at lowest prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
SEND NO MONEY—Just name and address. Pay 
only price of Tent on delivery. We prepay Express. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 

Factory Prices save you Money. 


KEROY TENT coMeany 
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the best possible condition over the long- 
est possible period of time. The air mat- 
tress is no exception to this general rule, 
although as now constructed it is a dur- 
able and lasting article ef camp furniture. 

Never fold an air mattress in tight 
folds, as in time this weakens the rubber- 
ized fabric along the edges of the folds 
and will cause leakage.. Roll it loosely, 
therefore, and you will be repaid for your 
care by long years of service. 

Never spread the air mattress directly 
upon rough, rocky, or twig-strewn ground. 
Some campers boast that “my air mattress 
will make a rock-pile a comfortable place 
to sleep upon,” and now and then one 
foolishly attempts to prove his assertion 
by placing the inflated pad on such an 
uneven surface. Generally, such unwise 
stunts result in a badly punctured mat- 
tress. 

Smooth away a level spot, and if pos- 
sible throw a poncho or other light blanket 
down before placing the mattress. Many 
of the hikers’ tents now being sold con- 
tain a groundcloth sewed in as an integral 
part of the structure, and these are ideal 
for use with the air pad. Lacking either 
the poncho, the blanket, or the ground- 
cloth, newspapers make a satisfactory sub- 
stitute. Campers have been known to use 
strips of birch bark for the same purpose, 
but this is not a custom to be encouraged. 

In spite of all precautions the-time is 
bound to come when your air mattress 
will suffer a puncture—or perhaps a 
series of them. Always carry a little tin 
can containing inner tube patches, rubber 
cement, and an abrasive of some sort, 
such as those commonly used by all auto- 
mobilists. It is then a simple matter to 
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repair damage to the air mattress in a 
few moments, and the patches are as per- 
manent as the rest of the fabric, if prop- 
erly and carefully made. 

Care must always be taken not to allow 
the rubberized material to come in con- 
tact with cil in any form, which rots rub- 
ber, and will ruin an expensive mattress 
in a very short space of time. 

Over-inflation has ruined as many air 
mattresses as it ever did stocks, and more 
than that, the air mattress is not at all 
comfortable when blown up too hard. 
When used in a permanent camp it is a 
good idea to construct a leg crib or frame 
just big enough to comfortably take the 
air bed. This will prevent you from 
rolling, keep the air pad in place, and 
also facilitate making up the bed. 

They are made in three common types, 
those having the air tubes running the 
length of the bed, across the bed, and 
tufted. Generally speaking, the tufted 
pad is to be preferred, as it is less sub- 
ject to “roll” than the others, 

Some canoeists who are inveterate lake 
travelers utilize their air mattresses as 
emergency life-preservers, inflating them 
and placing them in the bottom of the 
canoe when anticipating heavy weather. 
If capsized, a swimmer can keep himself 
afloat very nicely with even the smallest 
size of air mattress, while the larger ones 
will float two, or even three swimmers— 
provided they all keep their heads. 

Get yourself an air pad, take care of 
it, and it will prove among the most 
prized and oftenest used of your camp 
possessions, for comfortable rest at night 
is the making of any outing—the lack of 
it will ruin the trip beyond recovery. 


That Non-Skid Sole 


(Continued from page 259) 


to send a newly received pair of pac 
boots to the nearest town to have them 
hobbed, they came back studded with 
long nails driven clear through the soles 
and clinched within on the last!—a new 
pair of good boots half way ruined. The 
nail of course should only have enough 
shank to anchor it firmly. The number 
of nails must depend a good deal on the 
roughness of travel expected, but the ar- 
rangement of them is a matter of choice. 
Are they to be placed evenly in rows, 
three, four, or five rows or “sprinkled” 
equidistant across the sole. Each has its 
strength and weakness. 


Nails in rows render the sole easy in 
cleaning when it is “balled up” with 
snow or mud. But there is a liability 
to slip when once in a long time the boot 
comes down on a smooth wet knot or 
point of rock that, falling between the 
nail rows, allows the foot to slip as 
though it were not shod at all. That 
little slip of an inch or two often is se- 
rious enough too; it throws the whole 
body off balance and with pack on back, 
those of us who have not the balance and 
activity of a cat are liable to come a 
cropper. On the other hand the “sprin- 
kled” sole undoubtedly offers better an- 
choring qualities but it is more liable to 
ball and stay that way despite attempts 
to clear it. A well known mountaineer 
advising me in this regard once said: 
Always to break the lines—that those 


nice even rows of hobs were the badge of 
the tyro. Maybe. I have used both, but 
in any case I do not want too many, that 
is, for ordinary conditions of tramping 
and hunting, . 


Once in our lives most of us_ have 
tried the sharp logger’s calk underfoot. 
If we had considered the purpose for 
which this devise was designed it would 
have saved us trouble. The lumberman 
must have a boot that anchors him ex- 
actly, but always on wood—the log 
whether lying still or afloat. He is not 
at all concerned with hiking; the closer 
bunk-house and work are related the bet- 
ter he is suited. He demands a first- 
class waterproof boot and one that will 
allow him to cling to a log like a wood- 
pecker. But for ordinary travel these 
sharp calks are too long. Not only do 
they tend to trip the wearer by catching 
unnecessarily, but in stony soil they 
search down through the earth to find 
the rocks and in hard going soon begin 
to lean and pry and abuse the sole 
leather. ‘They are noisier for hunting 
than the cone-head. The logger’s boot 
can be used to advantage in hunting only 
in heavy woods such as on the west 
coast where often the hunter can walk 
long distances on the windfalls, and in 
the slashings where there is so much deéb- 
ris that often he can scarcely travel on 
the earth at all. 

It must be borne in mind too that the 
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in a longer the calk or larger the nail, the | 


per- stiffer must be the sole. A nail that) 

rop- makes its presence felt through the sole’ OO S 
is fatal. I remember once being sold on | 

How a very taking device for a hiker: a de- 

con- tachable wing calk that by means of a 

rub- little wrench could be put on or taken fou 

tress off the shoe as required. The first real 

hike up and down a little mountain 

, air cured me. They were too long and to 

more aggravate matters I used them on too 

t all thin a sole. A great deal of the trail 


was rocky. Result: a beauty of a “soft 


= corn,” sore as a boil, on the ball of my 

rame foot above one of those nails to remind 

ihe me for two weeks that I had blundered. en 

from The damage was done too almost before aed Ay a ANDY SIMONS, Field 


and I realized it. is : ae Manager of Alaska 
There is another system of nailing *. P om : ee 

ypes that may be called the group system, ‘ - - Guides Association, rec- 

- the where the cone-heads are planted in , me bi: : @ ommends Goodrich Lite- 

and groups of three or four with consider- ; oe ’N-Tuf Boots. He uses 

able space between. There is the same , A; 

objection here as in the case of the nails : : S m them. 

placed in rows. Also, when the foot slips 


ufted 
sub- 


lake usually it is under heavy strain and as 

cate the hobs eatch, which they usually do, : i 

h they are apt to be jerked out of the sole a ae t ke a 

; by the sudden side swipe that the move- .. : Skinning a monster bear 
ishag: ment entails. When a hob or cone-head 5 : is hard work, and hard 
Saale has once been taken out it is difficult to ee : on boots. Only extreme 
_— me a ey Se ree ee aa . flexibility and toughness 


ones 
je¢rs— 


In any system of nailing it is well to : Seem qualify a boot for the 
have a concentration of nails at the ex- ; ase rigours of an Alaskan 
treme front of toe and back of heel. Any : : 14: 
old shoe will show in its wear the ne- 3 bl : hunting expedition 
cessity for this. The natural action of 
night the foot, even on level going, as it rolls 
al along tends to grind off the sole at both 
: extremes and in ascending a hill the toe p E 
. gets hardest wear just as in the descent Right—Boots must be amazingly 
the heel is called on for extra service. strong as well as comfortable to be 


Also in any system there should be ‘ = 
three or four nails in the instep. These used on a hike with full pack. In 


re of 
most 
camp 


are little used, yet when needed are of spite of the load, there’s room for a 


great importance. Frequently in woods a : 
travel the hunter or hiker steps upon a pair of Goodrich Sebeks—rubber- 


small-sized pole that has loose bark. The foot leather-top sportsmen’s light 


nails engage the bark which at once slips 
clear taking the foot with it. In such 
cases the shod instep catches the smooth 


favorite—on top! 


surface and holds where an unprotected . . 
instep would slip hopelessly. As these 
nails are really needed but seldom and The Lite-’N-Tuf proves 
ige of are out of the way they remain sharp worthy of its name. 
ye long after the others on the exposed sur- E t it roll 
that face are worn flat. For this reason even 3 ye carry—it — 
mping the small sized logger’s calk can be used into shoe size—easy to 
~ . a ed 5 wear. TheB.F.Goodrich 
J r ance the kind of peg in a 
have hunter’s «eas shoe may o en a Rubber Co., Est. 1870, 
er foot. matter of much consequence. But no Akron, Ohio. 
~ = one ever got the best out of an out-of- 
basins doors vacation unless he was shod cor- 
erman rectly for the job. Neither a dull shod 
m ¢x- horse nor wrongly-shod man can do his 


€ log best work afoot. Look back over all the 
"1 ne bad tumbles you have taken in the woods 
Closer and you will find that nine out of ten of 
ne bet them were due to a foot slipping. It 
} first- slipped because it was not sharp shod. 


twill On account of his tall form and vertical 

° o 
er position, and because of his two-footed 25% More Airs 
7 contact with the ground, man falls IMPROVED 


; harder than any other animal. He comes . 
utching down with a veritable crash. Men are Lightest 


| they killed every day by merely fallin amp Bed, , | “ 
’ d . ‘ y g- W TY 
— These lines are offered in the hope they erm: Apu bber LIGHT Six nenneres 


may be of use to some brother of the out- 





e Be of-doors and aid him in keeping his feet od — . eng —-s0 am “9 pow —_ aio No loose covers. olde wee for 
1u not . : make or break your days. et yourse Patented. Restricted air passages prevent olders and two- 
's boot b = = the straight and narrow Way | this new improved Airubber Camp Mattress. ‘rolling. Improved fast valve; caps for quart camp 
ly ut also keeping them anchored where| The boxed construction holds 25% more pumping or blowing. No. 550 “‘Light water carrier 
1g onl they are set down. air, permitting greatest softness and comfort, Six’’ (6 Ibs, approx.) 25” x 75”. Price FREE. ,. 
e west with complete protection. $16. No. 660 “Big Ten,’* 32” x 75”, 10 
» walk The lightest, softest, most convenient, best Ibs., $20. No. 517 ‘“‘Little Six’ (not 
| 1 in all-around full-length air bed. Special light- boxed) 2614” x 48”, 4 Ibs., $10. 
det . + i weight inside rubberized khaki jean, com- Our best Airubber Pillow, No. 381, $2.50 
éb- a8 J £ 

il = pe ache = " Ask your dealer. If not supplied, please write to us. 
= 4 ; 

: : arabber New York Rubber Corp., Box 53, Beacon, N. Y. 
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“Fer and Ferninst” The .410 


‘| HAVE never written to 
you since you delivered 
my No. 4 double .410 

bore gun with single trigger,” ers. 
writes a well known southern 
shot to the Ithaca Gun Company 
in January of this year. “I wish 
to say that this is the sweetest little gun I ever owned and 
I have killed more doves and quail with it this season than 
I have in many years. Every shooter with whom I have 
hunted wants this little gun. On dove shoots I have 
repeatedly beaten the score of the highest man, often 
armed with a 12 bore. In’ the last few shoots I have 
bagged a total of 55 doves while my shooting partner and 
his 16 ga. pump killed 41. 

“Harry Blank shot my .410 bore at Skeet the other day. 
He broke 23 ex 25. This is the way I learned to shoot 
the little gun before the season opened.” 

The Ithaca boys advise that the gun in question is their 
No. 4, single trigger, automatic ejector, 26 inch barrels, 
and retailing at $147.50. 

This story ought to warm the cockles of the heart of 
that fine shot, and small bore exponent, Dr. James Vance 
of El Paso, who 
has written most 
entertainingly of 
his shooting with 
this little gun— 
and other small 
bore guns a trifle 
larger around. 

Twenty years or 
more ago I im- 
ported my first 
410 bore gun from 
England, a single 
shot BSA using a 
modified Lee ac- 
tion. The ammu- 
nition also had to 
be imported, there 
being none made 
in this country. I 
sent some of this 
Eley lot to the 
Marble company 
which desired to 
put out the Game 


HE editor of this department desires to be 
of real service to Forest AND STREAM read- 

Comments and suggestions are welcomed 
and questions will be answered by mail when 
accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


A 25-yard Pattern—No.7 shot—.410 bore 
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Getter for this cartridge, and 
none being at that time available 
in this country. 

At that time British gunmakers 
had turned out for their cus- 
tomers high-priced double ham- 
merless ejector guns in this gauge 
and owners wrote enthusiastic letters about the work of 
the little shotgun to various British.shooting papers. 

Since American factories commenced the manufacture 
of .410 bore shells, there has been a surprisir-z sale of the 
little guns in this country, chiefly of course in single 
barrel and low priced doubles, but to a surprising 
extent also in fine double hammerless ejector guns. Onc 
Los Angeles store sold a score or more of these guns in 
grades costing $100 or more and was completely sold out 
at Christmas time. 

In the Lefever single barrel, for instance, 14% of their 
total sales for 1929 consisted of .410-bore guns. In the 
double of the same name 8% of the sales were .410 bore. 
Ithaca sells about 2% .410 bore guns out of the total; 
Iver Johnson sold 10% .410 bore in double barrels, and 
26% in single barrel guns, in 1929. The makers of the 
Smith report 1.5 
to 2% of the total 
to be .410 bore 
guns, Parkers like- 
ly sell a much 
higher percentage 
with their speciali- 
zation in small bore 
guns. 

As most shotgun 
shooters know, the 
410 bore shell 
made in 2-inch and 
in 24-inch length, 
the first loaded 
with 3/10 oz. of 
shot, the second 
with 3/8 oz. In 
other words the 
first contains about 
130 pellets of No. 
8, considering that 
size, for instance, 
and the © setond 
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contains about 165 pellets of No. 8 shot. 

The velocity of either—contrary to a 
lot of superstitious small-bore nuts—is not 
any higher than the velocity of medium 
loads in other gauges. The 2-inch case. 
average American loading, gives 7% 
chilled shot a velocity of about 870 ft. 
over 40 yards or just above the velocity 
of an ordinary trapload of 3 dr. 1%4 oz. 
of shot. The 2%-inch case gives the 
same shot a 40-yard mean velocity of 
about 855 ft. or practically that of an 
ordinary trapload. Either is below the 
12 ga. load of 334 dr. 1% oz. of shot. 

I own three .410 bore guns and. find 
more trouble getting 75% patterns at 40 
yards than I do from any 12 bore I own, 
hence the alleged closer shooting of this 
and other very small bore guns does not 
exist in fact. 

The .410 bore is the .22 of the shotgun 
family and has its uses. It will do just 
what may be expected of a charge of 165 
No. 8 shot in a full choke gun at normal 
velocity, neither more nor less. The 
average 12 ga. load of No. 8 shot runs 
about 500 pellets. 

Used in full choke, good shooting guns 
by quick and accurate gun pointers at 
game flushing within reasonable range 
the little gun is a surprisingly deadly 
little weapon—but not because of any 
hidden or mysterious ballistic virtues. 

Naturally the velocity of a load of shot 
at 25 or 30 yards is far higher than the 
velocity of the same load at 40 yards, the 
load is more compact, and in these small 
guns the density is sufficient for clean 
kills. 

The man who kills more game with 
one of them than another man with a 
16 bore, does so by virtue of superior 
gun pointing and quickness, not because 
of any hidden charms of the amusing 
and often fascinating little gun. 


Those New Shooting Glasses 


The American Optical Company, of 
Southbridge, Mass., writes me that the 
peculiar new shade of shooting and out- 
ing glass, sent to me by the F. W. King 
Optical Co. of Cleveland, and known by 
them as the Aktinic, is also known as the 
Calobar by the American Optical Co., 
and is to be had in three degrees of dark 
and light color. It is assuredly the best 
color I have ever seen for all-round out- 
door use, although I prefer the King 
Rifleite for all shooting, and particularly 
rile shooting, where the maximum il- 
lumination may be necessary. 

I noted that the lady of the family, 
wearing glasses because of undue sensi- 
tiveness of her eyes to bright light and 
with a half-dozen shades and sorts from 
which to choose, proceeded to pry the al- 
leged boss of the family loose from his 
Aktinic or Calobar pair, some of which 
might have been just plain feminine con- 
trariness, but most of which seemed due 
to choice after much test. 


Ah Ha, a Thutty-Eight on a 
Fof’ty fo’ Frame 


Well, well, well, well! The millenium 
groweth closer! 

For as many years as I’ve heard of 
guns, I’ve heard about the superlative, 
hot to say magic virtues of one kind of 
gun on another kind of frame. A thutty- 
two on a fo’ty-fo’ frame or a thutty-eight 
on a fo’ty-five frame, or some other sort 
of mixed up calibre and frame. In fact 
such guns seemed to possess unusual vir- 
tues to an extent to lead me to wonder 
why the factories didn’t make ’em all that 
way. 
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MORE FUN 
ON YOUR VACATION 


eS fishing, touring, hiking, or spending your 
vacation in a summer hotel or cottage—this little 
rifle will make it a better vacation. 

Target shooting is a sport that will delight every member 
of your family and your guests. It will pass the time pleasantly 
when the fish aren’t biting, or whenever you have an idle hour. 

The Model 24 Remington .22 Caliber Autoloader is the 
ideal vacation rifle. It is light, fast and accurate to a dot,.It is 
operated by the recoil, which ejects the empty cartridge, puts 
a new one in the chamber, and cocks the action. All-you:do 
is aim and pull the trigger. Its lines are graceful. The stdck 

and fore-end are of dark American walnut, beautifully 
finished. Taken down, it fits in a suitcase. ag 

Your dealer probably has this Remington in stock. 
If he has not, write us for a descriptive circular. Take 
this to your dealer, show him the rifle you want, and 
he can get it for you quickly. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY; Inc. 
Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition , . J 
25 Broadway New York City 


Remington Kleanbore 
cartridges are sure and 
accurate. They prevent 
rust, corrosion, pitting 


and leading. 


Tow a1, Aha deel 


iber, Price, Standard Grade, $ 25-45 5 
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emington, 
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CE Maj. HARRY P. WHITE, 
with his 300th wild turkey 
killed with his Ithaca. Only 
two hit turkeys escaped — 
another Ithaca record! 

Major White used his 
A Ithaca in China, South 
A Africa, Siberia, May- 
‘a layan Peninsula and 
“ South America. His 
life often depended 
upon the reliability 
of his Ithaca, which 
always functioned 
well. It is still as 
tight as when new. 
























Trap and Game 
Guns 


$37.50 to $750 


“Ithacas outshoot them all”’ 
Mail the coupon below: ij 
Ithaca Gun Co., Box 25, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Please mail me the large Ithaca Gun catalog 
illustrated in color. 
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VER 99% of the damage 
O in guns is from neglect of 
cleaning. No matter what 
ammunition you shoot, clean the 
bore afterwards with Hoppe’s 
No..9. Shines it mirror-bright— 
prevents RUST. No abrasive. 
Not made with acids. Main- 
tains best shooting and resale 
value. At your dealer’s, or 
write us. Free Guide. 
FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 


Sead te Cranage 2311N.8thSt., Philadelphia, Pa. 


for sample 








Just what every sportsman, 
camper and tourist needs- —ab- 
solutely water-tight Match 
Box. Hoids enough matches 


for several days. 
MARB! Water-Proof 
= Match Box 


= is size of 10 gauge shell— easil 
carried in pocket —— made of seamless brass, wi 
water-proof s ing top, and wide rough band for 
striking. = = oe be sure of ae 
always. at-your er’s or sent by - 
paid. Ask for oar complete Free Catalog. 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
$26 Delta Avenue Giadstone, Mich., U.S.A. 


TAXIDERMIST AND FURRIER 
Mounting with real expression 


Heads, animals, birds and fish 
mounted, skins tanned and made 
into rugs and ladies’ furs. Game 
heads, fur rugs, etc., for sale. List. 
Taxidermists’ supplies. Open mouth 
heads for rugs, scalps for mounting. 


989 GATES AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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The lamentable feature of the matter is 
that I could never find out just what was 
meant by such astonishing crossing of one 
sort of gun and another sort of frame, 
neither do the factories seem able to ex- 
plain. 

True, the factories made and still make 
in some instances various calibres in 
heavy revolvers. Mr. Colt will peddle 
to you a single action Army, which is 
plenty gun, rifled and chambered for the 
32-20, but still I fail to see why the .32 
should be picked out as trespassing or ap- 
pearing on the frame of some other gun 
because this is so. In fact you might as 
well accuse the .45 Colt as being a fo’ty- 
five on a .32 frame. in view of the fact 
that either is regular with that type of 
gun. 

The “frame” of a gun depends on the 
model and is heavy or light, depending 
on whether the gun is a holster, military, 
or pocket arm, and as a rule may be had 
in all sorts of calibre from .32 up. 

The only virtue, so far as I can find 
out, in this strange mixture of calibres 
and frames in these ancient yarns lay in 
a heavy gun with comparatively light re- 
coil. It lacked also in wallop, and the 
owner packed .44 weight and got .32 or 
.38 results when it came to the well known 
punch. 

However, the fact remains that if you 
want to impress your listeners with the 
fact that you sure know your onions, not 
to mention garlic and other vegetables of 
like nature, just tell ’em that your fa- 
vorite gun with which you performed 
marvellous feats of marksmanship is a 
32 on a .44 frame. It carries with it 
an inference of marvellous perspicacity 
on your part, plus the willingness of the 
factory in your special case to mix its 
drinks to that extent. 

At last a factory has declared its in- 
tention to furnish a line of these strange 
cross-bred guns. Walter Roper, of Smith 
& Wesson, writes to me about the end of 
1929 that the factory is to put out for 
1930 a special line of guns, chambered 
for the .38 Special, but made in their 
heavy model, now chambered only for 
the .44, and for the .45 in the gun known 
as the Model 1917. 

Also the new gun is to have an im- 
proved grip to reduce the punishment to 
the crotch of the hand, noticeable with all 
heavy S. & W. revolvers, and is to have 
the protected ejector rod which some 
shooters term a “reinforced barrel.” They 
frankly term it a .38 on the .44 frame— 
and for the first time in history a revolver 
company admits that it makes such a 
thing. 

The gun is to have the old, bright, pre- 
war, deep blue finish (and it is to be 
hoped a little of the old pre-war ac- 
curacy and nicety of adjustment which 
has not always been the case since said 
war). It will weigh about 40 oz. and 
will be made in the first models in 5-inch 
barrel—which is a mistake, the standard 
ought to be 614, with 5-inch to come later 
on. This will make the gun weigh about 
6 oz. more than the Colt Officers’ Model, 
eight or nine oz. more than the usual 
.38 Special S. & W. Military, and about 
the same as the big Colt New Service .44. 

It will make a lovely gun to hold and 
shoot, with its light recoil and high speed 
in rapid fire for this reason, but it won’t 
be much of a gun to pack around in one’s 
pants-pocket, hence it will make no hit 
with the police except for target work. 

For all of which foregoing reasons I 
have no doubt that the Colt New Service 
will also speedily come out in the .38 
Special calibre. 
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Speeding Up the .22 Springfield 
Ignition 


Another proof of the speeded up age in 
which we live, when even the doctors 
recommend the fast cure, comes to this 
desk in the form of some drawings from 
small-bore shooter E. J. Manning, of 
Nyack, N. Y., well known among the top- 
side small-bore men of the N. Y.-N. J. 
contingent. The name of this party has 
appeared near enough to the top and 
enough times at the top to prove that his 
equipment must be nearly right—or else 
that his improvements are only applied 
to the rifles of his friends. Well, that’s 
one way to make sure of beating them, 
but in this instance he takes his own 
medicine and likes it. 

The .22 Springfield is the best factory 
stocked .22 target rifle on the market. It 
has also the virtue that the bolt has the 
full throw of the service bolt for practice 
reasons instead of the twitch of the other 
types of .22 bolt action rifles. Its accuracy 
with makes suited to it, true of any .22 
rifle, is not exceeded by any rifle on the 
market, or any sort of barrel. 

The rifle, however, does suffer, as does 
the standard 52 Winchester, from slow 
firing pin—slow ignition in other words. 
Springfield has worked out a much more 
satisfactory design with very fast Gar- 
rand firing pin, but there is no money 
available to change tools to make the new 
type rifle. 

Brother Manning alters the firing pin 
of the M-1 Springfield .22 by placing a 
bushing on the firing pin to shorten the 
fall, said bushing as shown by the at- 
tached sketches 44 inch long, 22 inside 
diameter, 43 outside, made of tool steel. 

This would of course prevent the 
striker from reaching the cartridge, 
which in turn necessitates a new striker. 

This in turn is also shown by the 
sketches, made of hardened drill rod .085 
in diameter, and about }4. It is left 
slightly long and ground down carefully 
to give the proper protrusion from the 
bolt face. 

Mr. Manning observes: “In order to 
put a new pin in the striker it is neces- 
sary to heat and withdraw the old pin. 
It’s quite a job, nevertheless I have suc- 
cessfully altered three of these rifles so 
far and the firing pin travel is reduced 
to one-half the former. travel. As you 
will note, the bushing is merely slipped 
over the firing pin rod, the same being 
replaced in the bolt as formerly. The 
striker head also returns ‘as it were, 
there is no need for a new mainspring. 
etc.; just use the same innards as before, 
plus the new and longer pin.” 

Of course there is a minimum weight 
of blow necessary in any rifle for the 
highest accuracy, and in theory shorten- 
ing the travel of a pin should also re- 
quire more mainspring to give the stand- 
ard blow weight. However, we can go 
only by practice, and there is no doubt 
that if this change produced less ac- 
curacy, a hard boiled small-bore man 
such as Mr. Manning would promptly find 
it out and abandon his error. 

Given the same or approximately the 
same speed as the new .52 Winchester. 
and I should much prefer the M-! .22 
Springfield except for use with the tele- 
scope sight. 


Correction Concerning the Cutts 


Compensator 


I remarked in a recent issue that the 
larger diameter over-all of the Cutts 
Compensator for the shotgun necessitated 
correcting the line of sight by the addition 
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of a strip on the receiver, which in turn} 
coated in apparent mere den © 8 ER OWININ@G SHOOT 
~< | 5 ecoe 


16 cauce Automatic ; 


Still later discoveries by the Lyman Co.,, | 
however, demonstrated that all this is en- 
tirely unnecessary. Where the gun shoots * 
low by actual test, the impact is corrected 
by a very minute adjustment of the angle 
of the Compensator tube with the bore. | 

I shot one lately so adjusted and instead | 
of shooting low it shot high. I therefore | 
had it adjusted with the Compensator 
tube in line with the bore and in spite of the Browning 16, the great 
of the theoretical tendency of the larger | yariety of loadsit will handle 
tube to shoot low, it shot right on in my | (seechartbelow) the dura- 
own holding. ae bility, the rapidity of its 

Wherefore is all complication done | action, the ease of hand- 
away with in the Cutts matter. ling, and the comfort 

The Lyman boys, makers of the Com-| of shooting, you will 
pensator, are finding what I found out|come to the conclu- 
twenty years ago—that there are a lot of | sion that it is the 
cockeyed shotguns in the world—and just | jdeal all-around 
about as many owners who never targeted | gun. Note its 
them carefully to see whether they shot | beautiful pro- 
where they looked. portions and 

However, the man enough interested in perfect 
shotguns to obtain the Compensator is} balance. 
very likely to pattern it afterward, if not|It is the 
before, and the makers of said Compen- | best ~~ 
sator are called on to make up defects oats 
which existed in the gun from the start|improve 
in the way of shooting straight. —— oo 

marsh 

The Compensator folks remark that the | and field, _J 
cutting of the slots top and bottom instead | 4},, ¥ 
of sideways removed any tendency to blow | made 
out partly burned powder grains for the | im 12 
benefit of enraged brothers in the same 
trapshooting squad. This is true. 

What the Compensator does not do, 
contrary to some popular impressions, is 
to reduce noise. The effect is to increase 
it slightly so far as the shooter and his 
immediate neighbors are concerned, be- 
cause it directs much of the gas blast 
down and slightly backward instead of 
the forward rush of the mass directly 
away from the firer. 

It is a strange device. Patterning the 
specimen now before me I find that the 
so-called .740 tube—a tube which is larger 
than the normal diameter of the bore or 
.730, and therefore although a taper 
choke tube, sort of a choke with a re- 
verse English, shoots patterns so even 
and close with traploads that I believe 
90% of the men shooting clay birds could 
break more with this tube than with the 
ultra-full chokes on their own guns or 
those furnished with the Cutts. 


The Compensator is furnished with 
choke tubes of .740, .725, .705, .690, .680, 
and .675, these being actual diameters, 
and to be compared somewhat with the 
bore diameter of .730 in the cylinder por- 
tion. Wherefore the .680 and .675 tubes 
are of the 80% variety. 

A queer phase of the device is the fact 
that the heavier the load, the more closely 
the gun shoots. Nice modified cylinder 
patterns are had with the .740 tube and 
light 3 dr. 1% oz. loads, but with trap- 
loads the patterns close up. Hence one 
can get the effect of a double with open 
and modified choke by some attention to 
what shells are pushed into the magazine 


IN COMFORT 


You will find shooting so much more of a 
pleasure with a Cutts Compensator. No fear 
of sore shoulders. No longer the tendency 
to. flinch. Higher percentage of hits and bet- 
ter scores. 


The most efficient 7 
shotgun made 


When you consider the weight 


‘No accessory in the field of firearms in 
many years has created such widespread in- 
terest and enthusiasm among shooters as the 
new Cutts Compensator for rifles and shot- 
guns. Hundreds of guns have been equipped 
in the few months it has been on the market. 
Here is what the Compensator accomplishes: 





GUNS 
IN] 


995 72-577 
T 7 =o 1—Greatly reduces recoil. 
2—Controls remarkably even shotshell pat- 
tern. 
3—Increases shotgun accuracy. 
4—Permits extreme accuracy in rifle shoot- 
ing while absorbing the kick. 


Compensators are 
12- 


gauge guns only, single 


now ready for 
barrel, in single shot, 
trap, repeating and 
auto-loading types. 
Furnished for .30-06 
and .30-40 bolt action 


or take down types of 


WO>FOF ZCHHOTH OAFOUZ>HAN 


The chart shows how 
the Browning 16 handles 
not only all the standard 
16 gauge loads, but also two of the most popular 20 
gauge loads and 12 gauge loads. Because of the famous, 
easily-adjustable SHOCK ABSORBER, the heaviest 
loads can be used with the same comfort as the lightest 
loads. Get our catalog and learn about the high qual- 
ity of Browning materials and workmanship, and why 
many arms of Browning invention are standard equip- 
ment in the U. S. Army. Price of Browning 16, due to 
increase in sales is materially reduced. Get the facts now. 


une ING ARMS CO., Ogden, Utah through your dealer or direct to: 
Founded 1870 by John M. Browning The Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 
—— MAIL THE COUPON —=— | 110 West St. | Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 


BROWNING ARMS CO., Ogden, Utah. M-3 


Please send your illustrated catalog on Browning 
Automatic Shotguns. No obligations on my part. 


Made in Belgium 


rifles. Prices and folder on re- 
quest. The Lyman Company will 
install the Compensator on your 
Just 


gun promptly. send it 


CUTTS COMPENSATOR 


' 


WHERE, WHEN AND WHAT 


Vaecation-time is coming. Arrange now for that Spring fishing trip. Our “Where to Go” 
Department is at your service. “Ask Ack—He knows.” 


WOODS ARCTIC DOWN SLEEPING ROBES 


Petersham 
To Bull Creek 


You’re sure of your SLEEP! 


of the gun and in what order. This, of 
course, without the other alternative of 
screwing off the choke tube and replacing 
it with another, which is not a very prac- 
tical process in the actual presence of a 
flock of toothsome ducks or what-not. 


ROM the Harvard Forest at old Peter- 
sham in the Massachusetts hills, to the 
Bull Creek redwoods of Northern Califor- 
nia, fish where you will, camp as you may 
—you're sure of sleep in comfort every 


| night under the care of your Woods Arc- 


The Accuracy of the .250 


Quite a number of the brethren present 
at these monthly meetings of the Forest 
AND STREAM gun-nut clan, are interested 
in the possibilities of the .250 Savage as 
indicated ‘by the inquiries which come to 
the"Gun Editor’s desk. 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 


tic Down Sleeping Robe. Light as a 3- 


ounce fly rod. Self-regulated remarkably by 


nature’s best method, in Woods Everlive 


Down, from Northern waterfowl. 


Clear, rainy or blowing like fury, roar- 


ing rapids or howling coyotes—inside your 


WOODS MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 


Woods it’s cozy as a bear cub’s hollow. 
The choice of explorer and sourdough. 
Unequalled for sportsmen and porch sleep- 
ers. Forms a bag as shown, closing with 
wide under lap. Rainproofed windbreaker- 
fabric cover. Lined with finest obtainable 
pure virgin wool kersey or army flannel. 
The world’s best-known hunter’s bedroll. 
Sold by leading dealers. If not displayed, 
please write to us. Folders giving de- 
tails, prices and guarantee of satisfaction, 


FREE. 
3007 Lake Street, Ottawa, Ontario 


It will identify you. 
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Two forms of the .250, M-99, 


The .250 is one of the most useful 
cartridges made in this country, and very 
surprising in its possibilities. True, there 
have been failures with it on game, just 
as there have been with other cartridges, 
but considering its accuracy, its high 
speed, its flat trajectory, its slight recoil 
and its shock, it is one of the finest 
cartridges ever turned out for ordinary 
American game, starting with coyotes 
and stopping with elk. Some hunters use 
it on elk also, with good success. 

A good looking brother from Alabam’ 
dropped in the other day and told me of 
killing two black bear and a moose with 
his .250 in the Jackson Hole country in 
the past two years. He owns a fine Rem- 
ington .30 restocked by Griffin & Howe, 
but prefers the .250 for saddle use be- 
cause of the handy form and flat shape of 
the Model 1899 action. 

This chap used the Western 100-gr. 
open-point bullet, which is to be pre- 
ferred for all game heavier than ordi- 
nary deer. 

Careful experimenters like old friend 
Townsend Whelen believe that the take- 
down form of the M99 Savage rifle is 
not accurate. My own tests for some 
years have shown the lever action take- 
down form of this rifle as made since the 
war quite accurate enough for all. game 
shooting and rarely giving more, than 
6-inch 200-yard groups. The solid’ stock, 
solid barrel and receiver type, particu- 
larly of the bolt’ variety, should give bet- 
ter accuracy and should be chosen for 
any hair-splitting work such as very long 
shots in the open country at small objects 
like coyotes. For ordinary deer hunting 
there is not enough practical difference in 
the two for any serious consideration. 

The ’99 action offers in neat and com- 
pact lever form two up-to-date and effec- 
tive cartridges, the .250 and the .300, and 
makes a very neat saddle or “bed roll” 
gun. My chief criticism of it is the dif_- 
culty in obtaining uniform, clean and 
light trigger pull with this action. 


Putting the Choke Back Into the 
Shotgun 


Old friend George Garrison of the 
Remington Company writes to me con- 
cerning a remark in the column as to 
cutting off the choke of a shotgun barrel 
or losing said choke from other causes 
such as blowing it off. 

Here’s how George, who used to be a 
gunsmith in his salad days, suggests 
putting a choke back into the barrel, 
which is merely another form of the 
swage process described in the February 
issue: 

“Have restored many single barrel guns 
to shoot good patterns in cases like the 
above by the following operation: 

“Use the taper in a lathe head (fifteen 
degrees) or the tapered drill holders that 
fit in a lathe head, to obtain the correct 
size, force the cut off muzzle of the barrel 
into it (grease both well with vaseline), 
reset front sight, and shoot. Try. one, 
you may get a surprise. 


“If one is crimped a little too far, ream 
slightly; this makes the best job. Di- 
ameter of muzzle inside should be six or 
seven hundredths inches smaller than bore 
of barrel in 12 gauge.” 


Concerning the “Pop-Gun” 


Several indignant brothers write in to 
deny that their favorite .30-30 is any darn 
popgun as stated in the January issue, 
and to detail the satisfactory work of their 
rifles on deer. 

Their pet rifle is of course the most 
commonly sold high-power rifle in this 
country—or was until a very recent date. 
The “popgun” term was used merely in 
a comparative sense with the ultra-high 
velocity rifles mentioned in the paragraph, 
the .270 Winchester with 3,100 ft., the 
.280 with 3,100 ft., and the Springfield 
with 150 gr. bullets and 3,000 ft. and 
to keep the frequent specimen of hit or 
miss reader from hastily assuming that 
the anchoring effect of such high velocity 
rifles as those was also to be had from 
the old 2,000 ft. velocity class. 

Even then it didn’t take, as some chap 
who once hit a deer with a .38-55 writes 
in stating that the deer went 4 mile after 
being hit. Just what the .38-55 with its 
maximum 1,800 ft. has to do with bullets 
having 3,000 ft. it is hard to determine, 
but anyhow they were all the same in the 
mind of this buddy. 


Mr. Lefever’s New Trapgun 


I am favored with a couple of free- 
hand sketches of Mr. Lefever’s new dou- 
ble hammerless trapgun with ventilated 
rib—the gun being one of these here 
fresh-air fiends—Hawkins recoil pad, 
ivory sights and beavertailed fore-end all 
for sixty smackers. 

It is a lot of shotgun for the money— 
and not necessarily to be used only for 
clay bird shooting. 

The Lefever is one of the toughest and 
most durable shotguns ever produced. I 
have had ample chance to check up on 
them through their use in the rent list of 
gun-stores, a test what is a test. 

Such a gun for clay bird shooting 
should be 30-inch, not 32-inch barrel, the 
32-inch with all that railroad track on 
top and beavertail and the rest of it 
comes out a bit muzzle-heavy in 32-inch. 


“Cuiting Off the Craig” 


“How much shall I cut off the barrel 
of my Craig rifle?” inquires a reader. 
He might start by amputating the name 
of the rifle and replacing it with the 
monicker of the outraged Norwegian or 
Dane, Krag, who invented it. 
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About 24 inches makes a neat rifle out 
of the old veteran, adding such wood- 
work in the form of refining the butt, 
stock and checking as the owner may have 
the skill to do or the money to pay some- 
body else to do. 

Modern loading of the Krag or .30-40 
cartridge gives 180 gr. modern game bul- 
lets of Springfield design nearly 2400 ft. 
per second in this barrel length, and thus 


makes it practically the equal of the .300 - 


Savage with the same weight of bullet. 

The Krag bolt is one of the nicest. 
smoothest bolts in the world, short and 
easy. 

Your benevolent Uncle Sam sells his 
old Krags at $1.50 apiece, used, or cut 
down to 22 inches and fitted with Spring- 
field front sight assembly, ready to go at 
$3.50. Ammunition, full patch 220 gr. 
bullets, costs $3.15 per hundred, new 
loading non-rust primer. 

Such guns are sold only to members of 
the National Rifle Assn. 

The National Rifle Assn. is at Barr 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

The cost of membership is $3 per year 
including their monthly paper. 

Application blank and details may be 
had from that office. 

Now if seventy-seven brothers will 
write in and ask me how to get one of 
these Krags, all will be lovely and nor- 
mal as usual. 


Game Shot, Not a Target Shot 


Another pilgrim dropped in the other 
day and sang us the first stanza of the 
good old song, “I’m a game shot, not a 
target shot.” Ho-hum, turribul sleepy 
weather, ain’t it? 

He might as well have saved his 
breath, we could whistle that old song 
backward. It didn’t sound any more con- 
vincing the hundredth time we heard it 
than it did the first time. 

It is usually the overture to this party, 
if he can be persuaded to shoot, making 
a large flock of threes. and twos and 
swabhos on the 6 ft. target at 200 yards. 

During the past quarter century in rifle 
clubs and out, in the hills and backwoods 
and out, I have come to notice that the 
acn who could really. shoot a rifle, 
could shoot a rifle well no matter at what 
it happened to be pointed. I have seen 
target shots who were too slow and poky 
at first for game shots, something they 
soon got over, but I have never seen a 
really good rifle shot who could not shoot 
with fair consistency on that terrifying 
and nerve-wracking object, the paper tar- 
get. In fact a paper target with a marker 
in the pit to signal the hits always struck 
me as being a harmless sort of thing and 
net at all to be used as an alibi. I never 
heard one emit a fearsome roar or charge 
the shooter, nor even whistle shrilly and 
go leaping away from that spot. 

However, there must be _ something 
nerve-wracking about it in view of the 
constant use of this “not a target shot” 
alibi. Of course, there are many excel- 
lent rifle shots who do not train hard 
enough to hold their own with trained 
and hard boiled military or free riflemen, 
but I am talking about just ordinary, 
plain, respectable shooting ability—such 


The new Lefever double-trap gun. 
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as ability to stay inside of the 26-inch 
“four-ring” at 200 yards from the stand- 
ing position. 

I am sorry to say that investigation 


Forest AND STREAM 


Shoots new 2¥Y%-inch speed loads in addition 
to regular length and also round ball. 5 shots, 
22- or 26-inch barrel. Weight about 6 Ibs. 


has shown me that these “game shots, not 
target shot” parties are merely rotten 


rife shots. They kill game by dint of 
getting close enough and throwing all the 
lead in the magazine if necessary, nobody 
being on hand to record the number of 
misses scored and the fact that the en- 
gagement opened at 45% yards. The 
only trouble with the paper target is that 
the durn thing shows just where you are 
hitting—or not hitting and the usual line 
of guff about how far away was the 
deer, and how fast he was going and how 
many shots you fired doesn’t go. There 
ain't enough romance about a paper tar- 
get, that’s the trouble, 


Standing the Scope Reticule on 
Its Head 


It seems queer that no scope maker has 
given a tryout to the plan of putting in 
a scope reticule or pointer upside down, 
so the picket or flat-top post would run 
to the center of the glass from the top 
instead of the bottom. 

Mechanically there is no reason why it 
should not be done. Practically it would 
mean that the game would never be ob- 
scured by a thick needle or point crossing 
its body when you over-held_ for long 
range, and even for ordinary shots with 
the needle touching the spot to be hit, 
there is good reason for preferring it to 
come from the top instead of the bottom 
of the telescope. The pointer could be 
seen more easily in this position on a 
beast outlined against the sky and in a 
very poor light, often the situation for an 
early morning or late evening shot. 

Overholding for a long shot more and 
more of the brute’s body would be un-| 
covered instead of covered, as you lifted | 
the pointer higher on the body. 

As a matter of amusing fact the reti- | 
cule or point in any glass of the com- | 
mon German hunting type, where the 
reticule is in the focus of the objective, | 
is upside down, to agree with the in- 
verted image produced by the objective. 
The image of the reticule and the view 
through the objective lens is then turned 
right side up again by the inverter lens. 


So our suggested reticule would actually |; 
be put right side up in the scope tube but |! yn 
would appear upside down to the eye if 


after the inverter lens got in its work. 


Into the African. 
Blue 


(Continued from page 248) 


ment has to offer a bounty on lion skins | 
to keep the numbers down. - So we don’t 
consider it cruel to kill a lion occasion- 
ally though we do not believe in indis- 
criminate slaughter. 

I wasn’t so much worried about the 
boys killing a lion as I was about a lion 
killing a boy. We had grown pretty 
free with Simba in our neighborhood. 
We understood him fairly well and he 
seemed to understand us or at least to be 
used to our being around. But friendship 
with a lion is never more than an armed 
truce. He may break: the treaty at any 
moment. And now we were preparing 
to break it to the extent of shooting three 
lions. I tell you'I was really worried. 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 


A 410 Gauge Repeating Shotgun 


A gun you all have been waiting 
for. Picture the pleasure that is in 
store for you when you put one of 
these sturdy built, finely balanced 
guns to your shoulder for your fa- 
vorite shooting. 


BY MARLIN 


Thoroughly tested and pronounced 
perfect by experts. Praised as the 
outstanding gun achievement. 
Astonishingly low priced. 

See your dealer at once and send 
for complete details about this and 


Scatter loads for pests around the other famous Marlin Guns. 
farm; in the fields and woods for 
squirrel, rabbit, muskrat and birds. 


Round ball loads for deer. THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO., 
1 95 Willow St., New Haven, Conn, 


Gentlemen: 


Expert Repair Service 


Marlin 


The Marlin Firearms Co., 95 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 


 FIENDOILIZE 


The little bottle 
of FIENDOIL 
will do more for 
your weapons at 
less cost than 
hours of manual 
cleaning. Leading 
marksmen, such 
as Captain Cross- 
man, endorse it 
highly. FIEND- 
OIL is everything 
any weapon 
needs, . combining 
oil and solvent 
both. Coat your 
gun with it when 
not in use— 
FIENDOIL is 
the ideal rust 
preventive, too. 


Write today—right away—enclosing Se in 
stamps for sample, or 50c for full-size, to 


THE McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE CO. 
1226 11th St., S.E. 33 Washington, D. C. 


Please send me all details cover- 
ing your new Marlin 410. This, of 
course, will not obligate me in any 
| way. 
| Name 

Address 
| CN sce teeter cere 


stetemnecncemecsemensemecsemssssmecerenssesmmescemeesomesonmeses cess 


a year 
Steady Work 
VACATION WITH FULL PAY 


MEN—WOMEN 
18 to 50 


Coupon is Valuable 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. H-298, Rochester, N. Y. 
Rush tome FREE OF CHARGE, list of U.S. Government jobs now 
obtainable. i duties, 


SOLE MAN UARETUREAS 
THE MCCAMBRIOGE & MCCAMERIOGE 
WASHINGTON, O.c. 


Send FREE 32-page book telling 
hours, etc. Tell me how I| can get a position. 


= 
| 


N° EXPENSIVE gun will outshoot it. No expensive gun will 
outlast it. Made of the best materials, by the best of 
gunsmiths, in .410, 20, 16, and 12 gauge. Phil Bekeart, 

the best known old timer in the gun trade of the 
Pacific Coast says—‘‘It’s as rugged as a grizzly bear."’ 

‘It’s a durable double.*’ Only $20.00. 


A Catalog In Natural Colors 
Western Arms Corp - Ithaca, N. Y. 


Tt will identify you. 
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CANADA TAX SALE 


SEIZED AND SOLD FOR TAXES 


$67 buys 5 acres near beach 

$112 buys 40 acres 10 miles from city 

$144 buys 41 acres sea front 

$166 buys 100 acres hunting camp 

$396 buys cottage en lake 

$450 buys 250 acres well wooded 

These properties, with several hundred others, are 

offered at the prices stated, no morigage, no fur- 
ther payments. Beautifully situated hunting camps 
and fishing lodges where there is real hunting and 
fishing. Summer cottage sites; heavily wooded 
acreages situated in Muskoka, Highlands of Ontario 
and the new North; also farms in Old Ontario, 
New Brunswick, Quebec, Prairie Provinces and 
British Columbia. Our 13th annual list just issued 
in the form of a twenty-page, illustrated booklet 
describes these properties and gives full particulars. 
It is mailed free on application. Now is the time 
to invest in Canada’s minerals, forests and farms, 
Don’t delay! These properties won't last long at 
these prices. Send no money, but send for booklet 
to-day so you will have first choice. 


TAX SALE SERVICE 
Room 608 
72 Queen Street West, Toronto 2, Canada 


TRUSS USERS 


Learn How to Close the Hernial Opening as Nature 
intended, so the Rupture can’t come down;— 
After Which No Further Use for Trusses. 


STUART’S ADHESIF PLAPAO-PADS are 
patentably different— being mechanico-chemico 

- applicators—made self- 

adhesive purposely to 

keep the muscle-tonic 

called “Plapao” contin- 

uously applied to the 

affected parts, and to 

minimize danger of slip- 

ing and painful friction. 

he fabric is soft as vel- warded 
Gold Medal vet,andbeingadhesive— Grand Prix 
=clings closely to the body without straps, 
buckles or springs. Easy to apply, comparatively 
inexpensive and comfortable. 
For almost a quarter century stacks of sworn 
testimonials from many different countries re- 
port success—without delay from work. The 
epidermatic absorption of Plapao utilizing 
“mechanico-chemico” therapy tends toward a 
natural.process of recovery. 


Test of factor “PLAPAO” —_ = 


FREE / 


s---- MAIL. COURON BELOW TO-DAY === 
Plapao Co., 426 Stuart Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Gentlemen: Send me a Free Trial Plapao and 48-page 
book on Rupture, No charge for this now or later. 


Name........ sieht sejediicnbettesscissiccseastovess 


Dc isecdctabscicscatritenintincnsbisehppessnncpacoutessoscooeaoes 


What Bird Is That? 


Frank M. Chapman, 
Curator of Ornith- 
ology in the Amer- 
ican Museum of Na- 
tural History, is prob- 
ably the foremost au- 
thority on y leva Peli tee 
in America. itor FRANK 
of Bird Lore and as [ebemenae 

author of many ad- 

mirable books he has 

attained the position 

of the leading popu- 

lar scientific writer on 

birds. His books are 

classics. 

The simplest, most au- 

thoritative and most 

complete guide to 

Ameriean birds. De- 

scriptions and color ‘ 

plates of all the land . 
birds east of the Rockies, arranged according to 
the season in which they appear. 


Illus. 12mo. Net $1.50. 
With one year’s subscription to 
Forest & STREAM $2.75. 

REMIT TO 


AND STREAM 


New York, N. Y. 


FORE 


80 Lafayette St. 
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But the boys were “rarin’ to go.” Our 
first morning out from camp we saw 
stray- lions here and there but not near 
enough for gun or camera. About ten 
o’clock we saw our first maned lions— 
three big fellows. We followed them. 
The boys had drawn lots as to who 
should get the first chance and it fell to 
Doug. 

Finally the biggest of the lions turned. 
He was only fifty feet ahead of us. I 
knew he was preparing to charge. 

“When he raises his head let him have 
it,” I whispered. Doug was scared but 
he didn’t flinch. Several times the lion 
made a move, then hesitated. It was all 
a gamble whether Osa and I could stop 
him if the lad missed. That was what 
worried me. 

Just at that moment the lion raised his 
head. I knew it would be the final rush. 
Doug fired. Simba never got a chance 
to start that charge. We found out after- 
ward that the bullet had gone through 
windpipe, heart arid nearly every other 
vital organ. 

None of us could stomach another kill- 
ing that day so we decided to show the 
boys our “Lion Valley.” This was the 
place we’d gone to with Carl Akeley and 
seen our first large number of lions. It 
was near sunset when we reached the 
spot. Too late for photographs but to 
the astonishment and delight of .our vis- 
itors we saw nine full grown lions. We 
went within forty feet of them and the 
great beasts made no hostile move but 
played around with each other as we 
had seen them do so often. 

I asked the boys that night what had 
impressed them most in the day’s adven- 
ture and they agreed that it was the 
enormous number of animals. I truly 
believe that no one who hasn’t been to 
Africa has any idea of the tremendous 
concentration of wild life. During the 
day we had probably seen at close range 
a hundred thousand head of game of 
various sorts—giraffe, zebra, impalla, 
topi, kongoni, ostrich, wart hogs, Tom- 
mies, Granties, lions, hyenas and many 
other species. 

On the eighth day Dick and Dave got 
their lions without complications. It was 
amazing that these fifteen-year-olds got 
away with the job so luckily when so 
many experienced hunters have met mu- 
tilation and death. 

I was pleased when they all agreed 
that they were glad that was over with 
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and that they could now photograph in 
peace. For the next few days we tried 
to initiate them into all the thrills of 
photographing wild life. Naturally they 
wanted to do some night work. We 
rigged up the flashlights and cameras. A 
zebra was laid down in focus. Firing 
wires were led to the truck where I sta- 
tioned the three boys. The sides of the 
truck were of heavy wire and the top 
strong enough to keep out a lion. But if 
they were ganged by a group of beasts, 
they wouldn’t have a chance. 

Osa and I set up another rig of 
cameras some -three hundred yards away, 
The story the boys told me in the morn- 
ing was enough to make ones hair stand 
on end. First they got a gorgeous flash- 
light of one big lion. Later in the night 
their truck was surrounded by seven 
lions. One actually climbed up in the 
front seat—one tried to chew the tires. 
But there was no real violence in the 
true sense. The lads confessed that they 
were pretty well scared at times but 
wouldn’t take a million dollars for the ex- 
perience. 

The boys were with us for several 
weeks and Osa and I were more than 
sorry to say good bye to them. What- 
ever they do in life, I bet those three 
lads will succeed. And if they are the 
kind our Boy Scout Organization is turn- 
ing out, the U. S. Government should 
get behind it. 

One could go on endlessly with lion 
stories. I have just tried to touch some 
of the high spots both in our own ad- 
ventures and those we've heard of, and 
to keep before the reader the fact that 
while there are times when they seem 
safe enough, lions and men_ really 
weren’t meant to be companions and 
playing around with them is something 
like sitting on a keg of powder in a thun- 
der storm. You may be all right and 
you may be blown to Kingdom Come. 

But to Osa and me the most interest- 
ing way of spending the rest of our lives 
is to go on making a true pictorial 
record of the varied wild life of Africa. 
We feel we've contributed something of 
scientific and popular value and hope to 
go on and get the history of other ani- 
mals that have not yet been _photo- 
graphed. As I said before, the public is 
beginning to realize the value and in- 
terest of this kind of hunting and we 
want to carry on. 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identify you. 
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Citizens’ Military 
Training Camps 
By O. B. SERVER 


der the pines are gathered a 

group of young men enthusiastic- 
ally discussing an afternoon spent on the 
nearby target range. There are phrases 
which would be Greek to an “outsider” — 
“[ got a four at nine o'clock, re-set my 
windage scale and landed in the bull;” 
“Felt a creep in the old iron this after- 
noon—I’ll have to have that trigger pull 
tried out;” “Knocked out a possible today 
at 300, looks like I'll qualify sure when 
we go up for record Saturday.” 

No need to tell readers of Forest AND 
sreeam that here are real he-men—they | 
call them “Gun Sharks” in the Regulars. 
This scene will be repeated over and 
over again this coming summer, at the 
thirty-odd Citizens’ Military Training 
Camps scattered throughout the United 
States. Will YOU be one of that group 
squatted around the fire under the stars— 
will YOU be a part of that manly as- 
sembly ? 

If you are a healthy American between 
the ages of seventeen and twenty-four, of 
good moral character, you are eligible to 
attend one of these Camps operated at 
Government expense for thirty days each 
summer. And Uncle Sam pays all the 
necessary bills, including transportation 
to the Camp and back to your home, the 
best of food and camp uniforms, bedding, | 
laundry service and medical treatment if 
the latter is needed. 

No obligation for future military serv- | 
ice is entailed by attendance at these | 
Camps. Their primary mission is to | 
build a healthy, four-square American 
citizenship. At the Citizens’ Military 
Training Camps there is a minimum of 
military drills and a maximum of sports 
and recreation. 

Detailed information and _ illustrated 
literature about the Camps may be ob- | 
tained by addressing a postal card to the 
CMTC Officer at the U. S. Army post | 
nearest your home. Do it NOW! 


A ROUND a roaring camp-fire un- 





The Hand Book 


Forest & STREAM: 

It has been called to our attention that, 
through a misunderstanding, evidently, 
your article in the February issue, en- 
titled, “For Amateur Reloaders, ” made a| 
mistake in quoting the price of the Hand | 
Book as 25c. The price is 50c. 


Some of our customers have written | 
in about it, so we would like to have you | 
make the correction in your copy that | 
may now be compiled for your depart-| 
ment. The 27th edition of the Hand Book 
was priced at 25c; but since issuing this} 
160-page publication, the price has been 
50c. We feel fortunate in being able to 
furnish all of this information about re- 
loading written by three eminent Ameri- 
can authorities for such a small price as 
50c. 

Very truly yours, 
Henry H. LyMan, 


Manager. 


ARNOLD WOLFF 


Forrest AND STREAM 


IT’S a Double Barrell Trap Gun with 
Teal ventilated rib, beaver-tail fore- 


LEFEVER DOUBLES 
$28.25 and $60.00 


arm, soft rubber recoil pad, and ivory 
sights. As good for game as for trap shoot- 


ing and all for.$60.00. 


Free Catalog showing all models io 
natural size and color. 


LEFEVER ARMS CO. Box 14; 


ee. 
Bi 


OND 


a 
. Eli aw 2ES: 
** MADE IN TWO . Length 5% in. 
Ss write Us 


and TA Grand 
Used exclusively ati ip '23, 
American (parang Britieb 


jonshio. = it0"28. Ask 
our Jen EeoDUCTS CO-, 
13519 Calumet Ave.,© icago 


NEW 
GERMAN LUGER 


AUTOMATICS 
9-Shot, 300r9 M. M. $2 aa 99 
Caliber-4 inch 
9 M.M. Luger 6 or 8- inch bbl. 
New Bergmann Auto. .2: a 
New German Ortgies 
New Remington Auto. . 
New Savage Automatic .32 od ‘ 
New sean & Wesson Military and Poli 
or 4, 5 or 6-in. bbl # 
New Target, heavy in. bbl. 
New Colts Police Soutien 
New Colt Cal. Auto... 
New Colt .22 Auto. Target 
New Hartford .22 Target 


New Winchester Pump 97 
Spring Shoulder Holsters for all Cal. Special— 


SLIGHTLY USED GUNS 
Colts .32-20 or .38 Army Specia]___.....-.__. 19.00 
¢ W. .32-20 or .38 Military and Police... 19. 

.38 Auto. Pocket or Military Model... 22.5 
TI a ciccictncscisttiennsigyinitgtbasericssateaian): a 
-25 Automatic... 10.50 
Auto 32 Cal... 
Sane line New and use? 

Rifles. All makes. 


Will ship all goods C. O. D. with privilege of examination 
on deposit of $1.00. Postal or express orders only. 


pias as 


2 Pistols, Shot Guns, 


OUR GENUINE 


“OVER AND UNDER” 


Also Single- and Double-Barrel Field and 

Trapguns have no equals. Three-Barrel brush 

guns. Magazine Rifles with Zeiss-Scope. In- 

dividual guns. Catalogue free. 

ABESSER & MERKEL, Master Gun Makers 
SUHL 16. (GERMANY). 


BARGAINSin Army and 
Outdoor Supplies: Cloth- 
ing, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
08 Guns, Tents, Harness, Tools, Etc. 
it for Hunters, Trappers, Farmers, 
Mechanics, Tourist, Write for copy. 


ESTABLISHED 1868 
3903 LesterSt., Richmond, Va, 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 


1647 Curtis St., Denver, Colo, ¥ 


Ithaca, N.Y. 


Before Putting Away 


Carefully oil inside and outside of 
all your gun barrels with 3-in-One. 


Prevents destructive pitting and rust. 
Also oil the firing and ejector mech- 
anisms with 


3-in-One 


Different from ordinary oils—three 
oils in one—animal, mineral an 
vegetable. The Sportsmen’s standby 
since 1894. 

Sold everywhere’in two size Handy 
Oil Cans and three size bottles. 


Three-In-One Oil Comey r 
130 William St., New York, N os aaa 


OUTDOOR JOBS 


MEN: Get Outdoor Gov't. Jobs; start $1620 
Patrol the 
| forests; protect game; give tourists infor- 
mation. Qualify now. Details Free. Write, 


BRADLEY INST., Dept. A60, Denver, Colo. 


30 Devs Free Trial 


on all MEAD Bicycles } t= 


New RANGER Models now ready for delivery ff 
direct from our factory. Astonishing new prices 
and terms. Do uot buy until you get them, 

RIDER AGENTS WANTED tw ride and exhibit 
sample. Save big money. Many models, styles. ¥ 


wheels, lamps, horns, equipment at 
half uxual prices. Easy Payments. 
Write for our marvelous pricesand terms. 


Mea CYCLE Write us — 


today for 
\ ROBIN HOOD | \ ROBIN HOOD | BIN HOOD 
Would have | liked our new 
catalog ‘‘M’’—send 4c. for it! 
BOWS—ARROWS 


| year; vacation; steady jobs. 


DEPT. W-257 CHICAGO tree catalog 
Archery Outfits, and Raw Materials for 


those who prefer to make their own. 

Boomerangs, 22-inch, beautiful $1. 75 
bent ash, with instructions 

L.E. STEMMLERCO. (Est.1912) Queens Village, Y. 


U. S. HEADQUARTERS. 
Imported Arms, Ammunition & Parts 
Mauser - Luger - Merkel Bros. - Manni r,- Webley - Scott, ete. 
Full line American Arms & Ammunition 
Springfield's Restocked to Col. Whelen’: 's Revised Specifications 
a stock in America of fine new Rifles, Trap, Field Guns, 

Air Rifles & Pistols. * Telescopes mounted. * Expert 

* Send 25c in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 


A.F.STOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 


It will identify you 
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OUTDOORSMAN’S 


SIGNPOST 


Mal 


Plan now for a spring fish- 
ing trip in Maine. Get 
your limit of fighting 
trout, landlocked salmon, 
black bass, pickerel and 

rch. Be ready when the 
ice goes out. 


Fishing’s good in Maine 

all summer. Why not 

bring your family for a 

never-to-be-forgotten va- 

Pe cation? Look over your 

Bare tackle and study iad 

Aneay railroad folder. Mail the 
coupon today. 


OFFICIAL 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


MAINE PUBLICITY BUREAU 
100 Longfellow Square, Portland, Maine 


Please send free booklets and full informa- 
tion on Maine fishing and Maine vacations. 


(State kind of fishing that most interests you.) 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 


| to Passenger Traffic 
| Steamship Company, Seattle, Washington, 


| Half-mile 


Forest AND STREAM 


Edited by 
MORRIS ACKERMAN 


(Editor Ackerman’s Sportsmen’s Guide) 


The object of this department is to 
help sportsmen decide “Where, When 
and What” to hunt and fish. 


If you will write and tell us your 
needs, we will be glad to give you 
complete and reliable information and 
if you wish, we will arrange your trip 
for you. 


ALASKA — (KopiAK IsLAND) — Pacific 
Steamship Company steamers, Seattle to 
Kodiak direct. Every Wednesday from 
Seattle. Inside passage to Juneau then 
west across Gulf of Alaska. Eight to 
ten days each way. Great Kodiak 
grizzly or brown bear spring hunt begins 
early May, closes June 20. If interested 
WIRE RESERVATIONS. 

Also spring bear hunts on Alaskan 
Peninsula, (Alaskan browns). Fall 
hunts Kodiak Island and interior points. 
Brown, grizzly, glacier, black and polar 
bear; walrus; moose, white sheep, goats, 
caribou. Bering Sea and Alaskan Arctic 
water expeditions and explorations. 

Guides and outfits, canoes, boats, power 
vessels, camping equipment, tents, saddle 
and pack horses, packers and_ cooks. 
Everything but gun, ammunition and 
sleeping robe supplied. Write or wire 
Manager, Pacific 


for sailing dates and ship reservations; 
to Kodiak Guides Association or Inde- 
pendent Guides, Kodiak, Alaska, for 
apen dates and spring or fall bookings. 


Castatia Trout Cius—Erie County, 
Ohio. Pennsylvania Railroad to San- 
dusky. On good motor pavement, about 
ten miles west of Sandusky, same county. 
The only trout stream in Ohio. Men- 
tioned here for that reason. Water out- 
cropping from subterranean rivers. Flows 
in Sandusky Bay (Lake Erie). Only 
few miles from source to mouth. Home 
of the famous “Blue Hole,” outstanding 
natural phenomena of state. 

There are several private trout fishing 
clubs along the stream. A very limited 
amount of “open” water. Brown, brook 
and rainbow trout. Heavily stocked. 
off main highway between 
Cleveland and Toledo. Well worth see- 
ing when and if you are motoring over 
this section. Information from Manager, 
Castalia, Ohio. 


Ety—St. Louis County, Minnesota, 
Duluth and Iron Range Railway north 
from Duluth. On good highway from 
Duluth, Minneapolis and other southern 
points. Ely is the outfitting point and 
gateway to Superior National Forest; the 
Hunter’s Island canoe cruise, and Quetico 
Provincial Park, in the province of On- 
tario. Superior National Forest embraces 
over six million acres of timberland. 
There are thousands of lakes in the dis- 
trict. Located in the northeastern part of 
the state. 

The fishing includes small-mouth bass. 
wall-eyes and Great Northern pike. All 
sorts of camping and cruising equipment 
is to be had at Ely. This includes guides, 
cooks, canoes, kickers, tents, beds and 
bedding, stoves and cooking utensils. 
Fishing tackle may be bought on the 
ground.. Hundreds of miles of canoe 
water. Scenic beauty. Game _photog- 
raphy. For further information address 
Border Lakes Outfitting Company; Ely 
Commercial Club, Ely. 


Lake JAcKsON — Highlands County, 
Florida. Atlantic Coast Line and Sea- 
board Air Line Railways from Jackson- 
ville. Located in the south central part 
of the state, in the ridge section—200 to 
300 feet above sea level. One of the 
hundred good big-mouth bass lakes in 
Highlands County. White sand bottom. 
Eight to ten-pounders not uncommon. 
Eleven miles of casting shoreline. Alive 
with croppies and bream, catfish and 
perch. No better quail and dove hunting 
in Florida than close to Jackson’s shores. 


- Excellent snipe hunting nearby. Black 


ducks, pintails and teal, along with other 
marsh ducks, within 40 miles, in same 
county. 

Boats, canoes, kickers and motorboats. 
Boats available, with trailers, for fishing 
backroad and craftless waters. Guides, 
punters, trained pointers for all local pis- 
catorial and nimrodic sports. Outfits for 
turkey and deer hunting. Arrangements 
for Coast and Gulf salt-water fishing. 
Excellent golf course. Hard surface 
boulevard down from Jacksonville. Fine 
sportsman’s resort hotel. For more infor- 
mation and accommodations write Ray- 
mond W. Greene, Sebring, Florida. 


Baker River—Whatcem and Skagit 
Counties, Washington. Great Northern 
Railway to Concrete or Grasmere. On 
good highway. About 103 miles north 
of Seattle. Rises in Baker Lake and flows 
south to Stagit River at the town of Con- 
crete. Steelhead trout fishing at mouth 


It will identify you. 
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of river. Rainbow trout and cut-throat || 


trout in summer months and in Sep- 
tember. 

There is a power dam near the mouth 
of Baker River. Above this dam is Lake 
Shannon. Between Shannon and Lake 
Baker there is good stream fishing from 
July until September. For further infor- 
mation write Clinton W. Rowley, Depart- 
ment of Fisheries and Game, Seattle. 


CHELAN Lake—Chelan County, Wash- 
ington. Great Northern Railway to 
Chelan via Wenatchee. Sunset Highway 
and Blewett Pass road from Seattle. Lo- 
cated in the north-central section of the 
state, 191 miles northeast of Seattle. The 
lake is 55 miles long. . 

Good cut-throat trout fishing in the 
lake and in nearby streams, where pack 
outfits are required. Chelan is located 
on the south end of the Lake, at railway 
point. Stehekin, at the north end of the 
lake, is outfitting point for fishing trips 
in the territory. 

There are a number of resorts along 
Chelan Lake. For information or accom- 
modations write Moore’s Inn, Meadow 
Creek Lodge, Golden West Lodge, Rain- 
bow Lodge, Rex Creek Lodge, Edgemont 
Lodge, all addressed at Chelan. (Addi- 
tional fishing and hunting information in 
the state of Washington can be had from 
Clinton W. Rowley, Department of Fish- 
eries and Game, Seattle.) 


SAULT STE. MARIE—Chippewa County, 
Michigan. Duluth & South Shore Rail- 
road, Canadian Pacific Railway (Soo 
Line). On the Upper Peninsula, across 
the St. Marys River from Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont. On good motor road, either 
by way of Mackinaw or through Ontario 
via North Bay and Sudbury. 


One of the gateways to the ten thou- 
sand islands-of Georgian Bay and the 
North Channel. The world famous St. 
Marys River locks are located here. 
Steamer service is regularly maintained 
between Sault Ste. Marie and Michipi- 
coten Island and Georgian Bay points. 
Rainbow trout of immense size have been 
taken from the waters of the St. Marys. 


There are a number of bass and trout 
lakes on both sides of the international 
boundary. North, along the Algoma Cen- 
tral Railway, there are many _ brook 
trout streams flowing into Lake Superior. 
(In fact nearly all streams flowing into 
Lake Superior are trout streams.) Deer, 
some black bear, grouse, ducks and rab- 
bits. Good moose territory along the Al- 
goma Central, in Ontario. 

For further information write Park, 
Murray Hill, Belvidere, Sherman, Alto 
and New Commercial Hotels, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Michigan. (For Ontario fishing 
and hunting, in the country north, write 
J. P. Mader, G. P. A. Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ontario.) 


RoservaL—Lake St. John District Que- 
bec. Canadian National Railways. Lo- 
cated on the south shore of Lake St. 
John, 269 miles northeast of Montreal, 
188 miles due north of the city of Quebec. 


Ouananiche, brook trout, wall-eyes and 
Great Northern pike. Moose, deer, black 
bear, some caribou. Grouse, rabbits and 
turred animals. Canoe trips north to 
Lake Mistassini, to Chibougamau or 
through to James Bay. J. Leonce Hamel 
has extensive fishing and hunting reserve 
back in from Roberval. Camps, guides, 
canoes and complete equipment. For fur- 
ther information address him, or Chateau 
Roberval, both at Roberval, Quebec, 
Canada. 


Forest AND STREAM 


Make your bookings for the wonderful BONEFISH and TARPON fishing at this 
modern camp. New Cottages, Simmons Beds and Mattresses; individual cabins, all 
with running water, toilet and bathe BEST NATIVE GUIDES. On the Overseas 
Highway and Golf is nearby. Rates from $7.00 to $10.00 per day. American 
Plan. Write or wire reservations. 


P. O. address BOX 275, KEY WEST, FLORIDA. Telegraph address, Pirates Cove, Florida. 
C. IRVING WRIGHT, Owner. A. P. “Bonefish” LODEWICK, Angling Mer. 


[Spring 1930 KODIAK BROWN BEAR fail 1930 


(Largest carnivora on earth) 


Hunt these monster beasts with saddle and pack horses while enjoying the grandeur of Interior 
Kodiak Island where foot of man has never trod. Successful bags practically a certainty. Finest 
fishing on earth. For particulars and bookings write or wire 


F. A. HENTON or SID OLDS, Kodiak, Alaska, Licensed and Independent Guides. 


MAKE THIS VACATION DIFFERENT 


TAKE A WILDERNESS CANOE TRIP 


Follow with pack and canoe the travel lanes of Indian and Voyageur through the SUPERIOR NATIONAL FOREST 
and QUETICO PROVINCIAL PARK of Ontario, Canada. Thousands of lakes and rivers where you can eruise 
and camp undisturbed for weeks or months, fish in virgin wate*s, photograph big game, explore new country. 
The greatest wilderness canoe area on the continent. COMPLETE OUTFITTING SERVICE FOR CANOE TRIPS. 
Write for Free Booklet and information. 


BORDER LAKES OUTFITTING CO., ELY, MINNESOTA 


Operators of fishing camp on Basswood Lake 





HANSEN FISHING CAMPS PAMLICO INN 


Lake of the Woods District | Ocracoke, Nerth Carolina 
A 3 be Ss S| i 7 ie 
Make your reservations now for a wonder- CHANNEE BASS — + Bent —- Sor Pamlico 
Ke ; ‘ Sound and Ocracoke Inlet. Season begins in March. 
ful FISHING TRIP. Located in the heart of Make your reservations now. Also Duck, Brant and 
the Canadian lake region. These camps offer Goose shooting in season. All modern conveniences 
you the best to be had in Lake Trout, Musky and excellent guides. Write to 
and Bass fishing. Trout fishing is at its best | W. D. Gaskill, Prop. 
in May and June—and it is none too early ||| (professional hunt a ’ ‘ 
to plan your trip. Sixty to one hundred |! foonte SEr Cae Sparioreen S gines 
miles from the nearest railroad assures you 
of that privacy and exclusiveness you need 
for a successful trip. A special circular on 
request, gives full information. 


KENDALL HANSEN 
Rainy River, Ontario 


J. A. SIZER, 4401 Roosevelt Road 
Chicago, Ill. Phone Crawford 8820 


EAGLE LAKE CAMPS x in the untamed fishing paradise of 
; Maine’s lakes and streams. 

For Hunters and Fishermen. On Eagle Lake, i Here they fight for a chance to 
one of the famous Fish River chain that be fried over a campfire in the 
stretches from Central Northern Maine, , pine woods of Maine’s great out- 
through virgin forests, almost to the Cana- bik door pleasure ground—Aroostook 
dian border. Foot of Eagle Lake screened ? ae Country. ; 
in 1922, having improved fishing every year Ky If the lure of sparkling streams 
since. A group of 18 camps. Ideal location. . ; teaming with bass, pickerel, perch, 
Real comfort, cabins heated and well ven- . speckled trout, salmon—big fel- 
tilated. Running water and electric lights in lows, full of kick and play—if 
every cabin; half of these have private baths. these and sunshine, pure air, and 
Magnificent views. And the pick of sports. ox pine woods tempt you—send 10c 
In the heart of the big game country; there Rm pp now for 160-page magazine, fully 
is no limit to the sportsmen’s enjoyment. Ore illustrated. Tells all about it, how 
Eagle Lake Camps are Nature at its best. ate} | to get there, what it costs. Write 
Easily reached. For particulars address in- ; 3 now to Passenger department, 56 
quiries to Graham Bldg., Bangor, Maine. 


SAUL MICHAUD, Manager 


934 Michigan Ave., Miami Beach, Fla., until April 
10th, then Eagle Lake, Maine. 





WHY NOT spend Spring, Summer 
and Fall gathering but- 
terflies, insects? I buy hundreds of kinds for col- 
lections. Some worth $1 to $7 each. Simple out- 
door work with my instructions, pictures, price-list. 
Send 10 cents (not stamps) for my Illustrated Pro» 
spect. SINCLAIR, Dealer in Insects 
Dept. 9, Box 1424" San Diego, Calif. 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identify you. 





Ih, eyre 


home to 10,000 


people a day 


CLEVELAND 
NEW YOR K 


The Statler business is founded on 
the assumption that the guest who 
is pleased with what he gets in these 
hotels will come back to us. 

No hotel operation on so large a 
scale as this could show such endur- 
ance, and growth, unless it were 
making good in pleasing guests. 

That’s why there’s a radio in 
every Statler room —a morning 
paper under the door every morning 
—eirculating ice water, and such 
little conveniences as the bed-head 
reading lamp, the well-stocked 
library, and so on. 

That’s why the Statler dining 
rooms take especial pains with their 
foods, and their menus, and their 
prices; that’s why Statler employees 
give courteous, interested, helpful 
service — always. 


Fixed, unchanging rates are 
posted in every Statler room. 


HOTELS 
LER 


BOSTON DETROIT 
BUFFALO SsT. LOUIS 
CLEVELAND NEW YORK 

| Hore/ Penns ylrania| 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 


Forest AND STREAM 


Nipicon River—Thunder Bay District, 
Ontario, Canada. Canadian National 
Railways to Orient Bay; Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway to Nipigon Station. North 
of Lake Superior, connecting Lake Nipi- 
gon and Lake Superior, the vast stream 
flowing south into the largest of the 
Great Lakes. Still the most famous trout 
stream in the world. Reached by rail. 
About 19 hours west of Sudbury and two 
hours east of Port Arthur. 

This river, where the world’s largest 
brook trout was caught, is some forty 
miles in length. At certain seasons of 
the year the trout fishing is excellent, 
and always should be. The stream is 
now being systematically stocked with 
trout from the Normandale hatchery, 
where the breeders came originally from 
the Nipigon. These breeders weigh from 
four pounds to six pounds. (The record 
from the Nipigon River is 14 pounds and 
8 ounces.) Moose, caribou, _ bear. 
Guides, outfits and canoes in abundance, 
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not only for the river but the great sur- 
rounding fish and game territory. There 
are many trout streams that empty into 
Lake Nipigon. Information and accom- 
modations from Nipigen Lodge, Orient 
Bay; C. P. R. Bungalow Camps, Nipi- 
gon. William McKirdy & Sons and 
Hudson’s Bay Co., Nipigon. 


TROUTDALE—Somerset County, Maine, 
Maine Central Railroad. Located 133 
miles due north of Portland. On the 
west shore of Lake Moxie. Brock trout 
and lake trout. Deer, some black bear, 
grouse, rabbits and furred animals. 

Guides, canoes, camping equipment 
and accommodations from _ Rainbow 
Camps or from Troutdale Camps, Trout- 
dale. (If you are interested in Maine 
trout fishing this spring drop a line to 
Maine Central Railroad, Portland, or 
Bangor & Aroostook Railroad, Bangor, 
Both traverse excellent fishing territory.) 


When Peter Stopped Being 
a Voice 


(Continued from page 261) 


youngsters had not been disturbed during 
the absence of himself and his mate. 

He waddled about aimlessly, giving me 
a splendid chance to admire the wonder- 
ful black-and-white markings of his back, 
and the ebon collar at the base of his 
neck. Peter’s breast was the purest white 
I have ever seen, and the wavy black 
lines on his shoulders and throat stood 
out in strong relief in the mirror of the 
Graflex. 

Experienced hunter as I can fairly 
claim to be... few things in all my ex- 
perience have given me the thrill and 
“kick” that this short episode held. There 
was Peter, a full-grown, mature Loon, 
one of the wildest, shyest birds in all the 
wilderness, not a dozen feet from my 
camera-lens, going about his household 
duties all unsuspicious of my presence. 

Now the Graflex, fine instrument that it 
undoubtedly is, has one very serious 
drawback as a camera for the photo- 
graphing of shy, wild game at arms 
length. The shutter makes too darn’ 
much noise! One good, healthy “Click,” 
and your game vanishes. Well I knew it! 
That same “Click” once cost me some 
mighty nice pictures of a drumming par- 
tridge. 

There is a way to beat this game, how- 
ever, and I proceeded to make use of it. 
With the camera set for time exposure, I 
made my photographs by pressing down 
the release lever, capping the lens but 
not operating the shutter. This gave 
rather long exposures, but with the dia- 
phragm partly closed the pictures were 
not much over... the very cloudy 
weather also being in my favor. 

Also, I did not tear any of the tabs on 
my film-pack. simply pulling them clear 
out and allowing them to accumulate, for 
the noise of a tearing tab would have 
sent my subject headlong into the river. 

One of the youngsters flopped out of 
the nest and went squattering down to- 
ward the water’s edge. Peter headed 
him off, herded him indulgently back to 
safety. and quite evidently ‘was saying to 
himself, “Young feller-me-lad, you are 
not old enough yet to join the fishing fleet, 
so hop right back into your nest before 
mother gets here and chastises you plenty.” 


In no time at all my film-pack was 
exhausted. A dozen shots go quickly in 
situations of this sort, and, with the prac- 
tical certainty of at least ten pretty fair 
pictures to console me for my muddy, 
cramped, and fly-devoured condition, | 
still bewailed the fact that there were 
no more “shots in the locker.” 


Then Peter slid smoothly into the 
water, a string of bubbles following in 
his wake as he dived, leaving hardly a 
ripple on the still surface of the river to 
mark the spot where he had disappeared. 


His mate did not show up, although 
I waited in the little blind for the best 
part of another hour in hopes that she 
would do so. But anyway, after fifteen 
years or so in the wilderness, listening 
to the cry of the Loons almost daily . .. 
Peter had stopped being a Voice. 


From now on, watching his short wings 
beat in frantic attempts to rise from the 
water when no wind is blowing to aid 
him... watching him madly circle the 
little wilderness lake, crying at the top 
of his voice as he skims the tops of the 
tall spruces . . . seeing him slant steeply 
down to plunge beneath the surface in a 
gleaming shower of spray... Peter is 
my friend, and I feel that I know him 
well, at last. 


Old Bob 


(Continued from page 265) 


closely searched the ridge. The flock 
soon spread, grazing peacefully, never- 
theless I thought I would sneak over 
that way. I went around, approaching 
from the windward side. There was a 
stiff wind blowing. I huddled down be- 
hind a cluster of sotoes to get some pro- 
tection from the severe wind. I just got 
comfortably seated when I heard what 
sounded like the crunching of bones. In a 
stooped position I pushed my way through 
the sotoes, gun in hand. Suddenly, I dis- 
covered the carcass of a goat moving, 
just within a few feet of me. I rose to 


It will identify you. 
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a standing position, and there to my sur- | 

stood a huge, vicious, snarling 
coyote. Being so close, we both became 
instantly excited. With every nerve! 
alert | made a swipe at him with my 
ride barrel, at the same time pulling the 
trigger discharging the gun. The wind 
came with a terrific force, I became over- 
balanced and lost my rifle. The coyote 
rolled over, stunned by the blow. As the 
old saying goes, “A drowning man will | 
grab for a straw,” I made a grab for| 
the coyote, securing him by the stub tail. | 
He whirled over at the same time tear- 
ing the sleeve from my wrist. I re- 
leased the tail hold, grabbing for my 
rife, securing a handful of gravel along 
with it which slowed my movement in) 
getting my gun into action. Finally | got 
it to smoking and managed to empty the 
magazine as he hastily retreated down 
the rough hillside and over the next 
ridge. 

On my return to the ranch, I related , 
this to my father. He questioned me as | 
to whether or not I could be mistaken 
about the wolf being bob-tailed, I assured 
him I couldn’t be, and this I recalled, 
“A Missourian has to see, a Texan has 
to feel.” I had both seen and felt. I 
never caught Old Bob killing any more | 
of my goats, and I can’t say that he ever 
did. Many times after that Father and | 
I had seen Old Bob at a distance in the 
foothills on the lower Grey Horse. | 


It was two years later, in the month 
of December, that this wise old coyote 
stepped into one of my traps three miles | 
south of the ranch near Grey Horse} 
Spring. I used only one trap to a set in| 
those days with a long chain fastened | 
to a clog. Father was with me at the 
time and we trailed the trap marks for| 
miles over Lone Mountain. There we} 
found the oak club to which my trap 
had been anchored. We knew then that 
the chase was over. I was almost sure 
it was our “Old Bob,” at the end of my 
trap chain, but it was useless. We 
might as well chase the rainbow’s end 
is this huge coyote loose with a single 
number three trap. 

We had trapped the country out well 
this winter for miles around the ranch. 
We planned a trip to Dry Lakes thirty- 
five miles south. where the coyotes were | 
reported plentiful. We made the trip 
in a light wagon with a team consisting 
of one horse and a mule. About three 
o'clock one evening we made camp, after 
spending most of the day placing out our 
line. Father was busy gathering fire- 
wood while I was taking the team to a 
place where there was good feed. I was 
riding the mule bareback; leading the | 
horse. I noticed marks in the dry sand | 
at the edge of the lake. On looking far- | 
ther ahead I discovered it was a coyote | 
lragging a trap. I dropped my lead 
rope, and made a chase on that old mule. 
| whipped him on both sides, and made 
a wild Indian charge. Finally 1 crowded 
the trapped animal into a thicket. I fell 
to the ground, and crept into the brush. | 
Securing the end of the trap chain and | 
fastening it to the end of my rope I| 
pulled Mr. Coyote out into plain view. 


Lo and beheld! It was Old Bob, the 
bobtail I had once let slip, the wise old 
cuss that had made off with my trap 
seven days previous, thirty-five miles 
away. I held him by the center of my 
ope, he on one end and the mule on the 
other. I couldn’t believe my eyes that 
this was “Old Bob” our killer. I let him 
creep back into the brush while I decided 
his fate. Acting as both judge and jury, 
I soon arrived at the verdict that the 
penalty should be death. 
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Bring your whippiest rod, your 
favorite lines and lures and flies, 
your utmost skill with the cast 
and the strike . . . for Canada’s 
waters breed wily fish that battle 
to the finish. 


Canada’s Atlantic Provinces, 
Ontario and Quebec, offer the 
sportsman a real rejuvenating 
vacation. Their waters abound 
with salmon, speckled trout, 
bass, ouananiche, pickerel and 
muskies awaiting the cast. Guides 
and equipment always available. 
Canoe trips arranged through 
unspoiled country. 


Fullinformationfrom 
any Canadian Na- 
tional office or C. K. 
Howard, Manager, 
Tourist & Convention 
Bureau, Montreal. 


she Largest 


CHICAGO 
4 So. Michigan Ave. 


NEW YORK CITY 
505 Fifth Avenue 


——CANADA’S WILDS— 
NORTHERN ONTARIO 


TIMAGAM Wabi-Kon Camp 


Lake Timagami 
Ontario, Canada 

A real North Woods Bungalow Camp with every comfort in the 

heart of four million acres of virgin forest--1502 lakes. Won- 

dertul fishing. Guides, Boats, Canoes and Launches. Bathing, 

Tramping. One night from Toronto or Montreal. Ex.ellent table. 

rite for Booklets. Address 
W. Wilson, 242 Maplewood Ave., Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL 


ailway System in America 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
689 Market St. 607 So. Grand Ave. 


OZARKS: 


Five acres, river front, virgin timber, fishing, hunt- 
ing, trapping, pearling, motor boating, bathing. 
Splendid camp or bungalow site, vacation or per- 
manent home, fruit and poultry location. 


Accessible by car. $100, $5 monthly, 


HIRAM HUBBARD 


1973 North Fifth Kansas City, Kans. 





EXFERT HUNTING & FISHING SERVICE 


(Eastern Canada) 

Will arrange for:—Salmon and Trout fishing. Hunt- 
ing of big and small Game. Reliable Guides, Out- 
fits, ete. Bookings, Transportation, Licenses. Leases 
or Purchases of Rights of Trout Lakes and Salmon 
Rivers. Write now for further information. 

Cc. J. SEWELL 
56 St. Peter Street, Quebec City, Quebec, Canada. 


Tay 
HUNTERS—CAMPERS 
Hunt with gun or camera in the best hunting country 
in the Canadian Rockies. We guarantee to find the 
game for you to shoot. 

Fishing and scenery the best in the Rockies. Shoot 
the scenery with your camera and let your friends 
at home enjoy it too. 

Reasonable rates 
HUGHES & KITCHEN 

Box 634 Alberta, Canada 


Jasper Park 





“Simpson & KENNEDY, Bonded Guides — 
Jackson’s Hole, Jackson, Wyoming 
S-K RANCH 


Onr specialty is summer camping and pack trips, for girls, boys, mixed 
family or other mixed pack trips, with first class camp equipment, 
Eiderdown Sleeping Bags, saddle and pack horses. Summer Ranc! 
guests, number limited as to accommodations, We book up Spring Rear 
hunters, May 10th to June 20th, grain fed saddle horses,success guar- 
anteed. Fat! huntirg. for Elk, Deer, Mt. Sh . Moose, and Rear, small 
game and Trout fishing. 22 and 32 years in Northwest, Wyo. send for 
guarantee, prices on application. Winter address: 
JAS. S. SIMPSON, BESSIE M. KENNEDY, 
Jackson, Wyo. Hoyt Hall, Laramie, Wyo. 


FOREST RANGERS 
Park Ranger $125-200 month. 
Niece cabin. Hunt. trap and patrol. 
details immediately. 
Rayson Institute, Dept K-11, Denver, Colo. 
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HUNTING and FISHING LODGE 
No better in Adirondacks——Deer, bear, fox, beaver, 
bob cat, Canadian lynx, otter, snow shoe rabbit, 
partridge and woodcock. ‘Trout, bass, muskies. 100 
bucks, 5 bear, 53 fox killed in township one season. 
50 acres borders lake. All other land on lake be- 
longs to State—1 mile over trail to another lake 1 
mile wide 1% mile long. All State Park. 50 miles 
wild country. My brother caught 86 muskies one 
Season. Buildings need repair. Priee 32,600, terms. 
Other camps and cabins. 
EARL WOODWARD, Hadley. New York 


mounted trophies make = intere-t'ng 
hunts. Have the skins made 


Skilfally 
records of your 
into beautiful rugs and the heads mounted to 
adorn the walls of vour home on office. Ask for 
illustrated Trophy catalog. 


Uaster Taxidermists 


Permanent. Get 
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‘The Dog 


In Training — 
Kennel and Field 


Edited by 
DR. WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


The Setter Star of a Decade 
HE English setter is regarded by many as the most 
useful member of the gun dog tribe. They have 
written brilliant pages in field trial history and 
since the advent of dog shows have adorned the benches 
both here and abroad. 

There have been many fads and fancies in the kennel 
world. Styles have changed, breeds have come and gone 
and through it all the setter has suffered less from the 
whims of an unstable fancy than any of the other breeds 
which are recognized by the kennel club. The English 
setter has always had a steadfast following that knew 
what it wanted. There is something about the grace of 
outline, beauty of coat, amiable dignity and gentleness of 
a well bred setter that stamps the family of long descent 
worthy of all the honors that can be bestowed upon them. 

Once in a decade a setter star of the first magnitude 


a " ae a 


illuminates the kennel world. We saw Count Howard 
beat Rockingham; we saw Monk of Furness beat Count 
Howard; we recall the Alberts and the Bloomingfields 
and the Willowbrooks. We can see them today as if it 
were but yesterday. We have the natural affection and 
leaning toward those magnificent specimens of a noble 
breed that swept the benches in their day and have passed 
into history, but we are bound to admit that the most 
symmetrical and best balanced setter we have ever seen is 
the young setter, Pat II., that came out last summer, and 
has swept all before him. He is the noblest‘member of 
the setter family living today, and will take a place in 
English setter history as one of the greatest of all time. 

That great judge, Chas. G. Hopton, whose marvelous 
eye for canine form and character has enabled him to 
appreciate, better than most judges of today, what the 
bench showmen are looking for as well as the muscular 


~ 


Champion Pat Il. Owned by Captain Thomas W. Reilly of Charlotteburg, N. J. 
314 
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conformation and coordination which field 
trial men insist upon. Ih writing of this 
new dog, says: “It needs but a glance 
to see that this new dog Pat II pre- 
sents the picture that experienced gun 
dog fanciers recognize as the embodi- 
ment of type and balance. He has that 
high placement of withers and gradual 
slope to quarters so characteristic of a 
really high grade gun dog. It is this 
high placement that saves him from the 
wide shoulders and distorted front and 
the accompanying loose action that field 
trial men criticize in bench show dogs. 
A really typical English setter should ap- 
pear a trifle taller at the top of the shoul- 
ders or withers than at the front, and 
should be free from that sloping tail 
which when too abrupt weakens the hind 
quarters. 

The top line of Capt. Reilly’s winning 
dog, Pat Il, is the sort that breeders 
and judges should aim to foster. This 
dog presents the embodiment of type, the 
animated poise and action, the freedom 
of stifles, first and second thighs, the bend 
of hocks and the clean sloping shoulders 
that enables him to function as a bird dog 
should. He is a symmetrically built ani- 
mal that impresses one as being able to 
stand a hard day’s work in the field and 
be eager for the work on the morrow. 

A glance at the pedigree of this re- 
markable dog will fascinate breeders who 
are intent upon retaining the beauty of 
form that distinguishes the old 
Laverack as well as the muscular coor- 
dination that distinguishes the field trial 
breed. On his sire’s side he carries a 
double cross of that great old champion, 
Sir Roger De Coverly, the last of the 
pure Laveracks to appear on the benches 
and on his dam’s side there is another 
double cross of the celebrated Ightfield 
blood. Very little of the Ightfield blood 
came to America. They were a strain of 
dogs bred in the border country by such 
famous sportsmen as the Lonsdales and 
the late Col. Coates. The few dogs that 
were brought to this country swept every- 
thing before them. They were run in 
trials from Manitoba ¢o the Gulf, and 
though few in number, were never de- 
feated. 

Novelist, one of the greatest of this 
breed, was the only dog that the late 
Herman Duryea and J. M. Avent ever 
took into their kennels that was not of 
the Count Noble blood. Novelist was 
bred but once and unfortunately all of 
her progeny died. There is more of the 
blood of these two celebrated families, the 
pure Laverack and the Ightfields, close 
up in Pat II than any setter of which we 
know. It is worth while blood to the 
last drop; and should be cherished by 
the breeders of this country. 


Conditioning a Dog for a 
Bench Show 


In the past, dog owners have been 
more or less fearful of sending their 
dogs to shows on account of the danger 
of their contracting distemper, mange or 
some other contagious disease. Dog 
shows, as they were conducted a number 
of years ago, afforded every facility for 
the dissemination of disease. At the 
Present time, this is not the case. Ex- 
hibitors, handlers, bench show committees 
and superintendents are fully alive to 
the importance of thoroughly disinfecting 
benches, exercising rings, bedding and 
feeding pans. Qualified veterinarians 
determine the health of all animals ad- 
mitted to the building and exhibitors are 
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KEEP YOUR 
DOG CLEAN 


INSIDE AND OUT 


GLOVER’S Condition Pills or Iron Tonic 
(liquid)... . each a real tonic, appetizer, stimu- 
lant and digestant. 65c. 

GLOVER’S Round Worm Capsules or Vermi- 
Suge (liquid). Needed by puppies regularly once 
a month and by older dogs 2 to 4 times a year. 65c. 

GLOVER’S Tape Worm,Capsules For puppies, 
dogs and ok Ge. ” ” 

GLOVER’S Laxative Pills combat constipation and 
throw off poisons. 65c. 

GLOVER’S Kennel & Flea Soap kills fleas and 
other pests; keeps coat and skinin fine condition. 25c. 


Sold at drug stores, pet shops, kennels and sporting goods stores. 
If dealer cannot supply, sent direct on receipt of price. 


FREE: 104 page illus. dog book, also advice by our veterinarian; 
119 Fifth Avenue, New York, U.S. A. 


GLOVER’S 


IMPERIAL 


DOG MEDICINES 


| prices on wire fencing. 
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all steel 
KENNEL RUNS 


Here, at last, Is an all steel kennel fence that 
you can afford. Combines strength, rigidity, clean- 
ness, neatness, durability and economy. Easy to 
build. Simply drive post sections in ground and 
bolt on top rail. No fittings required. Post and 
top rail sections two inch angle iron aluminum 
finish—punched for netting and bolting. Sold di- 

at big saving. Crown special dog fencing, 
2x4 inch mesh No. 11 gauge, sold to you at deal- 
ers’ prices. 

Write today for latest Crown catalog and dealer 

No charge—a post card 
will bring them. 


Crown Iron Works Co. 
Established 1878 
1255 Tyler St.N.E. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Oe 


Medicines & Food 


The Standard for 53 Years. Safe, ef- 
fective remedies for all dog ailments. 
Sergeant’s Dog Medicines and Dog 
Food carried Exclusively by the Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition. 

FREE DOG BOOK on diseases, care 
and feeding of dogs. Ask for your 
copy. FREE ADVICE on your dog’s 
health. Write fully. 

POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 

2250 W. Broad Street Hichmond, Va. 





Oorang Airedales | 


OORANG AIREDALES are noted for their in- 
telligence, loyalty and dependability. They have 
no equals as combination watch-dogs, companions, 
hunters and retrievers from land and _ water. 
Don’t buy just Airedale when you can obtain a 
genuine Oorang Airedale puppy at $25.00 to 
$35.00 each with satisfaction and safe delivery 
guaranteed, 


WALTER H. LINGO LA RUE, OHIO 


REVI. TALIZE 306 aa 


WITH DENTS CONDITION Pitts 


A marvelous tonic for unthrifty 

dogs, mange, distemper, indiges- 

tion and the simpler ailments. ; 

60 cents at druggists or by mail. 

DENT LABORATORIES, Newburgh, N. Y. 

Book on feeding, care and treatment of dogs and 
pedigree blanks free. 


DOG CARE 
SIMPLIFIED 


Get this new 
let that tells all 
valuable 


as Dor Foods for 10c ete 
Write today. 
BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD CO. 


492 State Street 


Soe Si in Wao all.s Aa! 
All BREEDS REL/SH PERFECTION 
ON DOG YY 
is stocked in convenient sizes, by Pet Shops, 
S ing Feed Stores everywhere. 
Order locally, or if you prefer, we wi 

point in the United ibs. $1.00 
to any point ni States, all cl es 

re - Your di or ies will 
ERFECTION, a balanced meat cereal food, 


Re ha 


MICHICAN 
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DOD 


PERFECTION FOI 
Beautiful Registered Bull Pups $15 


Grown bulldogs cheap. Ship anywhere and live 
delivery guaranteed. Guaranteed Mange Remedy 


$1.00. BULLDOG HATCHERY 
501 Rockwood, Dallas, Texas 


HE’S AS YOUNG 
AS HE FEELS 


Alert and Alive! Full of the zest of living... 
That explains the condition of a Spratt’s- 
fed dog. Spratt’s Dog Biscuits are famed 
for their worth as a thoroughly wholesome 
and energizing dietary. Spratt’s Dog Bis- 
cuits contain all the ingredients necessary 
to the canine constitution. Veterinarians 
everywhere recommend them. They con- 
tain meat-fibrine! Meat for energy and 
wheat for muscle and bone. They ar 
crisp, appetizing biscuits! All dogs cat 


them with relish. 
SPRATT’S 
DOG FOODS 


FREE samples of Spratt’s 
Dog Foods sent on re- 
quest! Writetoday! 
SPRATT’S PATENT 
LIMITED, Newark, N. J. 
and San Francisco, Cal. 


Recognized as best 
by best breeders! 
Send for FREE Sample of 
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MILK: BONE 


Doc & Puppy Biscurrs © 


Sold at all dealers 
F. H. BENNETT BISCUIT COMPANY 
Avenue D & 10th Street, N. Y. 
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learning how to care for a dog before, 
during and after a show, so that the dan- 
gers from disease are now reduced to a 
minimum. Many dogs when returned 
from a show appear off in health, but 
this in most cases is due to the excite- 
ment and confinement of the journey to 
and from the show and the three or four 
days on the bench. These bad effects 
are largely minimized by the exhibitor 
who knows how to handle properly a dog 
at such times. 

The success of a dog in the show ring 
is largely a matter of condition. Of 
course, to win, a dog must be a good 
specimen of his breed; but even so, a dog 
of only medium merit, if shown in good 
condition, frequently will defeat a dog 
of much better type and conformation 
when shown in poor condition. And 
there is no question about the fact that 
in these days of keen competition no 
man has a dog good enough to win un- 
less the animal is shown in good condi- 
tion, and the man who is not prepared 
to show his dogs in bench show form is 
advised to stay away from the show 
ring. The success year after year of 
some men well known to the kennel 
world is not due so much to any marked 
superiority of their dogs, as to the fact 
that the dogs in their hands are always 
shown in the pink of condition. Judges 
are not supposed to consider what a dog 
looked like in the past, or what he would 
be like if properly conditioned, but rather 
what he actually looks like at the time 
the prizes are being awarded. 

The amateur exhibitor, as he passes 
along the benches and observes the mag- 
nificent coats and condition of a string 
of dogs in the hands of some veteran 
handler, generally imagines that the vet- 
eran has some secret process or a com- 
bination of drugs by the use of which he 
fattens dogs, brings out their muscles 
like polished iron, brightens their eyes 
and adds a sheen like a satin finish to 
their coats. He may disabuse his mind 
of all such nonsense. In the handler’s 
methods there are no secrets other than 
the simple platitude that good condition 
is simply an evidence of good health, 
and that good health is the result of 
good care. 

There is only one right way to con- 
dition a dog for a show, and that is by 
giving him a kennel that is absolutely 
hygienic in the way of temperature, sun- 
light, ventilation and freedom from 
dampness, draughts and vermin. Then 
place him under a regime of food and 
rest, grooming and exercise as rigorous, 
rational and regular as that maintained 
by the successful athlete. The time re- 
quired to condition a dog depends upon 
the breed and the condition of the dog 
when you start in. Some dogs are easy 
to get in condition and keep there. Other 
dogs are very difficult to put in shape 
and must be watched carefully and 
looked after, for they will go to pieces 
on the slightest provocation. Short-haired 
dogs of medium size are, as a rule, the 
easiest to get and keep in condition. 
Large dogs, such as St. Bernards, mastiffs 
and Great Danes, require constant at- 
tendance. Collies, on account of their 
coat, require a great deal of time and 
care, and among the toy dogs, the re- 
quirements of the Yorkshire’s coat will 
test the patience of the breeder. 

There are so many different breeds 
and the requirements of their standards, 
in the way of length and character of 
the coat, are so varied that it is im- 
possible to lay down any set of rules for 
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conditioning all dogs, except the funda- 
mental principle that good condition is 
attained through good health. 

The ordinary short-haired dog which 
is in fair condition can generally be got- 
ten into show shape in four or five weeks. 
Large breeds will require six or eight 
weeks, and for some of the breeds in 
which a high estimate is placed upon the 
coat, six months or practically continuous 
care will be necessary. 

In getting a dog into bench show form, 
a good routine would be as follows: 

In the morning about six or seven 
o’clock (earlier in the summer and later 
in the winter) take your dog out for a 
walk. Then length of time he is out 
and the distance to be traveled depend 
upon the dog’s age, breed and condition. 
On returning to the kennel, let him have 
his first meal for the day, consisting of 
from one to six eggs beaten up in a pan 
of milk. Three eggs and one pint of 
milk and an unbroken dog biscuit to gnaw 
at would be about right for a fifty- 
pound setter or pointer. His feet, of 
course, should be examined for injuries. 
all dirt sponged off his coat, and then he 
should be groomed or hand-rubbed for 
twenty minutes. Later in the afternoon, 
some time between four and eight, he 
should be given another run or slow walk. 
After returning to the kennel, repeat the 
grooming and hund-rubbing and give him 
a good substantial meal to go to bed on, 
consisting of dog biscuits, whole wheat 
bread, boiled rice, vegetables and _ boiled 
meat. The broth in which the meat was 
cooked can be used to moisien and render 
more palatable the dog biscuits, bread and 
vegetables. Iwo or three times a week 
feed raw, lean beef. 


Gaining the Confidence of a Dog 


The dog is the best loved of all the 
animals with which man has surrounded 
himself. There is a mutual sympathy 
and affection between them that reaches 
deep down into the hearts of both. Never- 
theless, the mental processes of dogs— 
what they actually feel, their fears, and 
how at times they suffer—is not as com- 
pletely appreciated as it should be. We 
should realize that dogs are as sensitive as 
human beings, and when shipped long 
distances in crowded baggage cars arrive 
in a disturbed mental state. The man- 
ner in which they are received and how 
to allay the fears that are the result of a 
change of scene, new sounds, new voices 
and new faces is therefore an important 
question. 

The readiness with which a dog ad- 
justs himself to a new home, and in a 
case of a hunting dog, the services which 
he will render in the field to a large ex- 
tent depends upon the effort made to gain 
the confidence of the new arrival and 
lighten the depression they feel at a 
change of masters and the loss of those 
whom they understood and loved. 

The usual procedure in receiving a 
new dog is to open the box with a ham- 
mer or hatchet, claw out the nails, then 
pry off a couple of slats, and with con- 
siderable noise drag out the victim. 


The dog is strange and naturally more 
or less uncertain as to what is going to 
happen to him next after being trans- 
ported through all manner of new things, 
the method of opening the box is usually 
so violent as to increase his terror and 
he feels that the moment for his tragic 
end has arrived. The new and excited 
master, if he follows the rule, then pro- 
ceeds to give him an amateur bath, this 
impresses him with the idea that he is 
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going to be put an end to by drowning. 
Many treatises on dogs advise purging 
the new dog immediately upon arrival 
so that after his bath a pill or a dose of 
some medicine goes down his throat. By 
this time the dog is sorry he wasn’t killed 
in the opening of the box and thinks this 
place he has arrived at, instead of being 
a new happy home, is a place of varied 
and unending tortures. 

About the time the dog reaches this 
frame of mind the new master under- 
takes to teach him something new or 
gives him orders he never heard before, 
it never occurring to him that what that 
dog needs most is to be. untaught what 
has happened to him. The master then 
proceeds to try making the new dog eat 
some food to which he is not accustomed, 
and if the dog trembles a little bit, starts 
talking to him. None of this is an exag- 
geration; this is what happens to most 
dogs. The result is it usually takes the 
dog some weeks to acquire confidence. 

If the new master will just give the 
new dog a chance he can establish a con- 
fidence promptly that will avoid a good 
deal of mental anxiety and worry for 
both. 

I know a man, John S. Wise, Jr., who 
has inherited a lot of dog love from his 
bird hunting ancestors in Virginia. He 
can establish confidential relations with 
a strange bird dog faster than any man 
of whom I know and here are his in- 
structions for so doing: 

The man who intends to handle the 
new dog should have his crate quietly 
set in a quiet place. Don’t make the 
mistake of rushing to the box and say- 
ing “pretty dog” or “nice dog,” but when 
all is repose and the dog has found out, 
by something like a half hour’s observa- 
tion, that the man is not going to hurt 
him, the crate should be opened without 
any banging and the dog allowed to get 
out in his own way. If it is an ordinary 
nailed-up box, care should be used that 
it is pryed open as gently as_ possible. 
A dish of fresh clean water should be 
set where he can get it if he wants it 
but his nose should not be jammed into 
it nor should new, curious or interested 
friends be running in to see the new dog. 
Do not stare at him. A ‘glance at his 
rump or shoulder may be all right but 
above all do not look into his eyes. The 
man should have some food at hand and 
eat some himself. When the dog is 
ready and asks for some, give him a bit. 
Do not go over and catch the dog and 
when he comes, above all things avoid 
sticking the hand out at him, fingers ex- 
tending and palm up. Do not look at 
him. Drop the hand over the side of the 
chair where he can smell the back of it. 
When he comes up and smells the back 
of the hand, do not grab him and de not 
pat him on the head. All he has in the 
world to take care of him are his eyes, 
his ears and his nose. When he has 
smelled the hand stroke him on the shoul- 
ders, scratch him behind the ears gently 
but do not pat him. He must not be 
patted until his confidence is entirely es- 
tablished and then he needs no beating 
under the guise of patting. All he wants 
is a slow measured gentle stroke on the 
shoulders. Keep the hands off his head. 
Never touch a dog’s head and above all, 
never playfully pull his ears or grab his 
nose. If these instructions are followed 
the dog will find his confidence in a few 
minutes. If he needs a bath let not the 
new master give it to him. Let some- 
body else do that and let the master g° 
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and rescue him from it when it is over 
and take him off and dry him alone 
quietly. 

It is proper he should have a purge 
after the traveling trip, but let somebody 
else give that to him; not the new mas- 
ter, but let the new master rescue him 
from the man who has given him the 
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pill and take him off where he can be 
quiet. Then let the master put the feed 
down where he can get it. The dog 
needs a quiet friend that he can go to; 
give him to understand that you are that 
man then they will never forget you 
whenever something alarms them; they 
will think first of you. 


The Land of Big Bucks 


(Continued from page 262) 


tank was again filled to the brim and 
away we went on the last lap after 
putting on light coats, as the tempera- 
ture had been gradually going down and 
there was now a nip in the air that 
made you know that this was really a 
man’s country and Old Man Winter was 
on his way. 

Warren Summit at 7000 feet was soon 
over with its number of hunters making 
camp, then down we went for seven 
miles to the Salmon River. At the river 
we found that our packer was short of 
horses this year and would not be able 
to take us out for two days as he already 
had a large party that would be hard 
for him to move. 

Naturally we could not wait and let 
the next morning find us still in camp, 
so Steve said, “Let’s take in a little more 
scenery. I know a good place on Elk 
Summit.” So back up we went after 
lost altitude, as the aviator would say, 
and this time there was no fooling about 
it, Nine thousand feet, and snow, is Elk 
Summit. What a view—country on end! 
Truly, Idaho will never be hunted out! 
Deer, Elk, Mountain Goat and Mountain 
Sheep country was all in sight. Over 
the top and down the other side. Here 
we found a deer paradise—big open 
country, with large old burns that held 
bear grass and bunch grass that reached 
to our hips. Down out of the snow we 
went to a camp site made to order. It 
was five o’clock when we finally stopped 
and pitched camp. By the time our tent 
Was up and supper over it was dark. 

Evening and a big camp fire brought 
us two old timers that had come in the 
day before from Indian Valley. They 
reported plenty of deer and predicted 
that we would all be in by noon the 
next day with blood on our hands. Now, 
I have hunted for six years and had 
been used to going out and coming back 
many times with a lot of alibis, so after 
listening to those glowing tales for a 
while I could not resist the temptation 
to say that while I was not from 
Missouri, I sure had a lot of respect for 
that fellow’s attitude. 

“Better drain your radiator, Steve,” 
said Fred. “These nights get pretty cold 
up here.” We found he was right, too, 
as there was plenty of ice in the bucket 
next morning. 

“Hey, you young bucks, pile out of 
there!” and Bill brought us out of the 
land of dreams and big bucks to the 
realization that our time was really here 
and we must roll out of our warm nest. 

“Get down to that creek and put some 
hair on your chest,” was Fred’s greeting 
2s we showed noses out of the tent flaps. 
We had hardly finished our war-whoops 
over ‘the temperature of -that mountain 
stream when Fred yelled, “Come and 
get it.” 

Breakfast was shortly over and we 
were off, Fred and Bill taking one side 
of the draw and Steve and I the other. 
We had not gone far when shots echoed 
across the canyon to us from below. 


‘That was welcome news and we slowed 
down accordingly. Not long after the 
first shots of the morning, Fred and Bill 
got into action across the gulch from 
us. They put over a nice bombardment 
and bagged a deer. We continued to 
climb, seeing numerous signs and it began 
to look as though we would have no 
trouble in getting our bucks. On we 
went for another half an hour, gradually 
coming to the head of the big burn, 
when Fred and Bill cut loose. This time 
they were around the hill from us in the 
next draw. We were above them with 
a low saddle between us. 

“Be still now, Jack, and don’t move. 
They may scare something over this 
way,” cautioned Steve. 

We were all attention when we heard 
a “thump, thump” from the other side— 
and then through that saddle came two 
fine bucks. They looked like brush piles 
to me—heads high and all attention as 
they trotted out into the burn. They 
were cutting across and up the ridge 
which would put them above us. When 
they were about in the middle I whis- 
pered to Steve who was calmly watching 
them, “Take the one in the lead.” 

At the crack of his gun, the big fellow 
humped his back and started more up- 
hill, while mine wheeled to the right 
and started toward us. At this point 
I went into action and the old Krag 
sure did bark. The first shot broke 
dirt under his nose, and he wheeled 
again, stopping for a moment _ in 
amazement. That was my chance, and 
taking careful aim I pulled for the 
front shoulder and a little low, squeezing 
the trigger carefully. At the bark of my 
old “zooloo” the deer jumped high in the 
air and dropped in his stride. Steve, 
in the meantime, had been pumping away 
and at his third shot broke his deer’s 
neck. Mine was down and trying hard 
to get up and go, so we hurried over 
closer and put a merciful shot through 
his neck. Excitement had been intense 
and I was like a little kid with his first 
red wagon. 

Surely they were beauties—and such 
large heavy antlers! Steve had a per- 
fect four-point, while I had a four and 
five point. Big, fat fellows and, believe 
me, they were heavy! After cleaning 
and placing them so they would drain, 
we had a good smoke and enjoyed the 
fine lines and heads to our hearts’ 
content. 

“Well, Jack, let’s beat it back to camp 
and see what Fred and Bill got,” said 
Steve. 

“I hate to leave them, Steve, but they 
are too big for us to take in alone, so 


~ let’s “go.” 


That was a short trip back to camp 
as we had plenty to talk about. When 
we arrived, Fred was getting lunch and 
it was liver we had, too. They had 
brought their deer down to the road 
where we later in the day picked them 
up with the car. 
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Edited by GEORGE HEBDEN CORSAN, Sr. 


F you look back to the Janu- 
ary number of Forest AND 
STREAM, you will see the 

best and most interesting number 
ever put out, and, for that mat- 
ter, the best outdoor magazine 
ever published. My father sub- 
scribed to Forest AND STREAM back in the early ’70s, and 
I have always read it. The Martin Johnson article and 
illustrations are remarkable. 

In looking at the illustration for my own article, a view 
of Wintergreen Lake, you may not have noticed that some 
of the birds shown were nothing less than our famous 
native trumpeter swans. Those large white birds are 
really trumpeters, and among them seem to be three mated 
pairs. Unfortunately, they are all brothers and sisters 
and I am hunting for non-related ones. If any one knows 


of any trumpeter swans procurable, please let me know, 


as | want to out-breed; I want to avoid in-breeding, for 
we simply must save this variety. 

Our black swans are breeding; they are a real tough 
lot, able to stand severe cold if well fed. These birds 
should do well on the Pacific Coast, as well as in the East, 
from Virginia southward. I fully expect to see them 
acclimated or naturalized before long and become good 
American citizens. Now, the black swan does not look 
well on land. Not because of an awkward waddle, like 
the royal swan; the black does not waddle, on the con- 
trary, he walks 
erect and much 
better than any 
duck or royal 
swan, but because 
of his bob tail. In 
a swamp, with his 
scarlet bill and 
scarlet eyes, he is 
magnificent and is 
perfectly at home. 
To me, on land, 
however, he does 
not look his best. 
The male swan, or 
cob, makes a noise 
exactly like a 
steamboat whistle, 
only subdued, but 
quite musical. The 
female swan has a 
rather high squeak- 
ing note that is not 
particularly musi- 
cal, but it .serves 
its purpose in call- 
ing her mate to 


HE editor of this department desires to be 
of real service to ForEST AND STREAM read- 
ers. Comments and suggestions are welcomed 
and questions will be answered by mail when 
accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


The extremely rare black-neck swans from the Argentine. 
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her should a mink or snapping 

turtle show up, or her babies, if 

they are inclined to stray too far 
from her. 

Six eggs are laid once or twice 

a year; yes, the black swan is a 

real breeder and is more prolific 

than the cheaper-priced royal swans. Black swans and 

white swans, by the way, are very beautiful on a pool or 

small lake, together. The royal swans generally lay four 

eggs, never €wice a year. Both make floating nests in 

marsh, swale, or by the edge of the lake. ~The royals 

make their nest of last year’s bulrushes, while the black 

swans pull up the long stems of the common yellow pond 

lily or spatterdock and make hay of them. When dried 

they build up the islet nest of them and the male will 

keep at the building all the time incubation takes place, 

which is forty days. Now, the penne (female) royal 

incubates alone; she gets off her nest about noon, covers 

her eggs, and goes and feeds. The black cob (male) 

incubates daytimes, while the black penne incubates at 

night. The black cobs are great fighters. We have one 

here that is never quiet, but keeps all the other swans on 

the far side of the lake, away from-his nest. Strangely, 

he never molests a duck, sheldrake, or goose, but he will 

not tolerate any variety of swan near his nest or his young. 

Should another black cob, that also has a nest, come near, 

he does not fight, but he will escort him from the vicinity 

of his nest, swim- 

ming close beside 

him, and __ seeing 

that he swims 

away from his nest. 

Sometimes black 

swans will not 

build a floating 

island for a_ nest, 

but will make a 

solid one of muck, 

a high islet, even 

three feet above 

high water level. 

Perched on this 

high mound, any- 

where from 12 to 

24 feet from shore. 

the cob will notice 

every little thing 

that occurs. He is 

constantly building 

up his island, 

reaching down his 

\ long neck and 

' grabbing a mouth- 

ful of muck from 
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the bottom of the lake and putting it on 
the nesting side. About the fussiest par- 
ent I know is a black cob. Not infre- 
quently he will call his mate to take his 
place on the nest while he swims to shore, 
walks up to you, and hits you a slap with 
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his wing to warn you to keep away from | plant. Write, describe grounds, and receive free planting advice and book. 
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The Fur Rabbit Industry offers 
you a big opportunity, for you 
can raise Fur Rabbits in a back- 
yard. city lot, farm or ranch. 
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are real money makers. Their pelts are valuable and find a ready 
market everywhere, and the meat is delicious. White New Zea- 
lands and Silver Marten (Silver Fox Fur) Rabbits are also big 
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Bob White Quail 


numerous enough they are listed as game. 
Thus has that country become the greatest 
game country in the world. The possi- 
bilities of this country doing likewise, with 
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Facts on Fur Farming 
Are you interested in fur farming? Then 
YEAR by all means own a copy of the Year Book 
of theSilver Fox and Fur Farming Indus- 

BO OR tres. 176 pages, beautifully printed and 
illustrated. Tells all about fur foreton: 

rite 


| February, March, April 


DR. FRANK KENT, Importer 
EAGLE PASS, TEXAS 


how to build pens, how to feed, how to skin, | 
today for your copy. Send 25c to cover mailing. 
American National Fox & Fur Breeders Association 
Official registration organization of the fur breeding industry 
480 McKnight Bidg. Minneapolis, Minnesota 


its millions of waste square miles, espe- 
cially in California, Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, Colorado, are wonderful. 

One estate owner in Florida writes me | 
that he has 8,000 acres of land, containing 
84+ lakes; he wanted advice on getting rid 
of the vermin. He says it is impossible 
to raise any kind of waterfowl as preda- 
tory creatures eat the birds before they 
have time to mature. The way Dame 
Nature managed heretofore was for the 
birds to go North and breed where there 
were few mink, very few foxes, no snap- 
ping turtles, no leatherbacks, no alliga- 
tors, no gars, no snakes, no otters, no rac- 
coons, no opossums; where, in short, they 
have a real chance to raise a family. 


Some of you have large acreages that 
you want to turn into game preserves or 
into bird sanctuaries. Take a small sec- 
tion at a time, anywhere from one acre 
to 200 acres. Fence it well; say the lower 
two feet is of 34” or 1” mesh wire, the 
upper four feet of 2” mesh wire. Have 
the ground well guarded against burrow- 
ers, such as stray dogs or skunks, by a 
couple of strands of barb wire. This 
gives you a six-foot unclimbable fence, 
except that cats, possums and raccoons 
can and will climb over, but not before 
they walk for some distance along the 
outside, and thus get into a box trap you 
have waiting for them. 


Except for predatory creatures arriving 
by air, such as hawks and owls, you have 
an enclosed area that you can completely 
clear of weasels, mink, rats, cats, lynx, 
fox, ete, etc. On such an area you can 
put out brush piles, if you have no nat- 
ural covers, and you can breed any and 
all the waterfowl and upland game birds, 
depending on your climate and soil con- 
ditions. From such a center your increase 


An unusual magazine filled 
with up-to-the-minute fur 
farming news. Contains les- 
sons, helpful hints and valu- 
able suggestions for a fur 
farmer and those planning 
toraise silver foxes for profit. 
Send for FREE copy or en- 
close $1 for 4 consecutive issues 
and our confidential Fur Mar- 
ket report and large illus- 
trated grading chart. 
SILVER FOX NEWS, J370 Seventh Avenue, New York 


Make Money Raising Squabs! 


Highest market ever known. Breeders ship- 
ped everywhere. Homers, Carneaux, 
White Kings a specialty. All other 

breeds. Send 10 cents for 32-page 
catalog and price iist. 
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Special prices in quantity orders. Feeding and 
rearing instructions free with order. 
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BOB WHITE QUAIL 


(Partridges) 
Southern Native, Northern and Mexican va- 
rieties. My Free 1930 Folder explains 
varieties, How to plant them, Let- 
ters from prominent customers, 
Prices, etc. Delivery December to 
late April. Largest producer in 


America. 
M. E. BOGLE 
Box 837, San Antonio, Tex. 


Natural WILD DUCK FOODS 


Order Wild Rice Seed Now 
For Spring Planting. Thou- 
sands of ducks will come to 
an established rice field. We 
also have wild celery, Sago 
Pond plant, Wapato duck po- 
tato and other attractions for 
waterfowl, fish and muskrats. Also parched | 
wild rice for table use.. Write for literature. 


SEO. D. HAMILTON'S AQUATIC FARMS fame ‘Gace 
1930 PHEASANT EGGS 


and 


YOUNG BIRDS 











cinta aia 
Prices Reasonable 
eee memes 


AHTANUM GAME FarM, YAKIMA, WASH. 


Attract Wild Duck: 


To waters near you. Plant favorite 
natural foods—Wild Rice, sago 
Pond Plant, Wapato Duck Potato, 
Wild Celery, 85 varieties. Some- 
thing for every condition. Ready 
for planting. 34 Years’ successful 
planting experience. Helpful plant- 
ing information free. 
TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARMS 
337 H Blk., Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Live Muskrats—Black or Brown 


Prompt delivery. Order now to avoid being disappointed. 
We are experienced and reliable. Write for terms and 
prices. Large contracts and foreign orders solicited. 


W. A. GIBBS & SON, Dept. M-4, Chester, Penna. 
WILD RICE FOR DUCKS, MUSKRATS AND-FISH 


Write for ‘special price on our seed rice for immediate 
delivery. We specialize in the Giant wild ‘rice 5 
Also parched rice for table use. 
MacGREGOR-DENNERLY CO. 

Box 886, Aitkin, Minn. 


advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 


CHINCHILLA 


AISE 


lustra' 5 
: contract, also copy of Fur Farming maga- 
zine, how to bits for big oredts, all for 10c. Address 
BOtS0OR ENTERPRISE CO., Box 1035, Park, Missouri 


In writing to lt will identify you. 
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BARGAIN 
IN BOOKS 


Just off the press—Up to date book 
by veteran fur farmer on the FISHER, 
SILVER BADGER, MARTEN. Price 
$1.25. With each order for this book 
I will give FREE, one copy of “Silver 
Badger Farming,” by Henry Hooton, 
which contains fur farming of fisher, 
fox, mink, wolf, marten, raccoon, musk- 
rat, lynx, badger, ermine, wolverine, 
otter, skunk, etc., pen plans, etc. Also 
diagrams and directions “Automatic 
grooming exercise machine.” The writ- 
er travelled two continents with 20 
years study before devising this acces- 
sory for the kennel and fur farm hospi- 
tal. Root culture. Book strongly 
bound with brass. High grade founda- 
tion stock at moderate prices—Fisher, 
Marten, Ermine, Wolf and Huskies, 
Fox, Otter, Lynx, Muskrat. Also Cana- 
dian Silver Badgers, which are raised 
for pelts, pets, medicine oil, fleece. 
Please write for prices, or send $1.25 
check or postal order for book bar- 


gain. 
HENRY HOOTON 
LESTOCK SASK., CANADA 


TRAPPERS you play a sure losing game when you use 
old style traps. The makers- themselves 
tell you those traps wou’t hold caught animals unless the 
animals can be drowned. ‘‘Gibbs’’ makes the only practical 
and adaptable traps made, that prevent ‘‘wring-offs.’’ 
Double Jaws, frame jaws, triple clutch jaws, high grips, 
giants, won’t any of them, do it. ‘‘Gibbs’’ guarantees 
that his traps will. “Gibbs’’ TWO TRIGGER Traps 60c 
each, $6.50 per Doz. ‘‘Gibbs’’ No. 0 SINGLE GRIP 
Traps 2 for 25c, $1.25 per Doz. No. 1—25c each, $2.50 
per Doz. No. 1%—30c each, $3.00 Doz. No. 2—40c each, 
$4.50 Doz. No. 3—65ce each, $7.35 Doz. No. 4—80c each, 
$9.00 Doz. No. 1 Live Trap $5.00 each, $54.00 Doz. Trap 
Tags, 12c Doz. Transportation paid. No. 1 Trapping Cap- 
sules 75¢ Doz. Transportation collect. ‘‘Gibbs Traps Pay 
You to Use Them—You Pay to Use Others.’ Coil springs 
break less than leaf springs, too. Send for free catalogue. 
if your dealer doesn’t have our traps, send to us for them. 
W. A. GIBBS & SON, Dept. D-4, Chester, Penna. 
Ss 


Big Money in Rabbits! 


Chinchillas, New Zealand Whites, White 

Beverens and Castor-Rex. Raise fur 

Rabbits for us, you-can earn several 

hundred per year in your back yard. 

We furnish you with AMERICA’S 
FINEST stock and supply a market for all you raise. 
No experience necessary. Write today for Free Catalog 
and contract. 


Bakko’s Gold Seal Rabbitry, Inc. Kenyon, Minnesota, | 


QUAIL—Restock Land 


now with Bob White at low cost for real hunting next 
season. Prolific, beneficial, remain where released, adapt- 
able all sections. Make money raising pheasants, quail, 
wild ducks, geese, swans, -gtc., also fur bearers, zoo ani- 
mals—over. 100 kinds—ask for folder H. Beautify home 
grounds with 5 kinds peafowl. Flying squirrels $5 pair, 
dandy pets. Live armadillos, queer, harmless, $5 each. 
Hairless dogs, unique, so different, yet 100% pals, 
watchdogs, $23 and $33 each. Order today. 


Kelly Smith, P. O. Box 162, San Antonio, Tex. 


FOXES 


Registered Blues and Silvers. ‘‘Quality and Service.” 
Breeder-Agents wanted—Free Booklet tells all. 
CLEARY BROS., Fox Farms, SEATTLE, U. S. A. 


DUCK FOOD PLANTS 


For your ponds, lakes and streams. .On request I will 
visit your place and advise you in regard to quantity, 
or the development of your property. Best of references. 

RUSSELL A. GRIGGS 
Hampton Lodge, Waterlily, N. C. 


FOR SALE 


Mink, Squirrels,’ Raccoons, Foxes, Ferrets, | 


‘Muskrats, Ginseng, Rabbits, “Skunks, Wolf 
pups, Opossums. 
B. TIPPMAN, Caledonia, Minn. 


An advertisement in our GAME BREED.- | 


ING department will prove very profitable. 

Why not send your copy early and secure 

good position in the May issue, which 
closes March 15th? 


In writing to advertisers mention 


Forest AND STREAM 


will spread out over the balance of your 
estate. Then, too, you will be surprised 
how you will attract birds from all the 
surrounding country, especially ducks. 

Here is a job for the tired business man. 
The tired business man who is tired far 
more from muscular inactivity than he is 
from muscular fatigue. His nerves are 
exhausted from the dull routine of city 
life and he wants to get out and do some- 
thing in the fresh air, with his muscular 
energy. Why rail at the stock market? 
Had you losers spent the money you lost 
there on developing a game preserve or 
a bird sanctuary you might have lost the 
same money, but you would have had a 
great deal of fun losing it and the losing 
period would have been extended and you 
would have had lots of fresh air, good 
health and new experiences. 

Every now and then Mr. Kellogg comes 
and tells me I will soon reach the $200,- 
000 mark. At the same time, he looks 
about the place and tells me, also, that it 


April, 1930 


is very interesting and he gets quite a bit 
of joy in seeing the birds. Then, some 
scientists, men of letters, or men much 
interested in bird life, will call. Mr, 
Kellogg enjoys seeing or hearing of their 
enjoyment; he forgets his economical cau- 
tioning and gives me another lot of 
buildings; an island is planned for the 
middle of the lake, more trees and shrubs 
are ordered, and presently the State of 
Michigan has a bird sanctuary for water- 
fowl, upland game birds, and song birds, 
that will be difficult to surpass. Thou- 
sands and thousands of evergreens, 
spruces, firs, pines, cedars, junipers, have 
been planted on the hilltops and along 
their sloping sides; hundreds and hun- 
dreds of fruit trees and nut trees will 
delight the birds and squirrels of future 
years; thousands of shrubs producing bird 
foods; while wild flowers of all kinds and 
colors lend their beauty to Winter- 
green Lake. Bird lovers are welcome 
visitors at all times. 


That Other Sense 


(Continued from page 252) 


sense of danger. . . . The cat had it! 

No sooner had I set foot on thé front 
porch than Madam Cat emitted a pierc- 
ing wail, dived under the porch with 
one graceful, feline swoop, scuttled mad- 
ly under the house and hid in the very 
farthest corner, where I could just 
glimpse her green eyes glaring accus- 
ingly out at me. She stayed under there 
all day and the following night ... and 
it was not until several days later that 
I was able to get the conclusive crack at 
her that was needed to purify our home. 

So much for that episode. Now here 
is another one, involving an_ editor 
friend of mine. 

“I was hiking along a mountain trail,” 
said he. “At a bend in the trail I re- 
coiled as suddenly as if a trained prize 
fighter had planted one on my jaw. 
That describes my sensation as well as I 
can do it. It threw me back a matter of 
a yard or more, although I had neither 
seen nor heard anything to warrant my 
stopping. It was just as well, for a 
closer inspection revealed directly in 
front of me and exactly where my next 
step would have fallen, a sleeping rat- 
tler coiled under the over-hanging brush. 
A broadhead shaft finished this big 
snake’s career and [I still have the 
rattles.” 

Incidents of this sort could be enumer- 
ated without end, and they all tend to 
indicate the presence of a Sixth Sense 
which is not fully developed in any of 
us. My theory is that men who pass 


A timber rattler. 
FOREST AND STREAM. 


much of their time in the wilderness, 
away from other humans, tend to de- 
velop this sense more than those who are 
in direct contact with our so-called Civi- 
lization twelve months out of the year. 

It is claimed by many authorities that 
animals do not know what Death is. 
Be that as it may, they certainly recog- 
nize it more readily than do humans. 
Who has not heard the wailing of a dog 
when some member of a family has . 
passed away. In many cases the animal 
has not had access to the house in which 
the death occurred... yet he knows 
what has happened there. 

Animals, yes, and men who are per- 
sistently hunted quickly develop _ this 
sixth sense to a point of efficiency which 
is little short of marvelous. <An_ old, 
and very common expression was, “He 
has eyes in the back of his head.” Ana- 
lyze this, and one finds that it meant 
merely the ability to fee? that one was 
being watched or spied upon... was 
able to get a telepathic message which 
warned of impending danger. 

All or nearly all unprotected animals 
and birds have it in greater or lesser 
degree, depending upon the amount of 
daily peril ¢o which they become sub- 
jected. Nature meets a need with a 
remedy ... in most cases, and this abil- 
ity to sense danger is in many instances 
the only thing which prevents certain 
species from utter and speedy annihila- 
tion. 


The animals in which this ability is 
most marked are best able to cope with 
the perils which surround them. It is 
this characteristic which has enabled the 
whitetail deer to survive in thickly set- 
tled regions. where annually thousands 
of hunters scour the woods and hills in 
search of a trophy, equipped with arms 
which kill at a distance. 


An old, wary buck will frequently re- 
main in a limited area, near a city or 
town, with his presence there known to 
hundreds of hunters, successfully evading 
their best efforts over a long period of 
years. Except for his ability to sense 
danger, the first legal open season would 
spell certain disaster for him. 

Man alone, of all the creatures, lacks 
this sixth sense at birth, and must de- 
velop it through stress and danger. 


It will identify you. 





THE COMPLETE 


BOOK ON WILDFOWLING 


AMERICAN DUCK, GOOSE 
and BRANT SHOOTING 


WILLIAM BRUETTE 


By DR. 


N this authoritative book the writer has com- 
bined in one volume a portrait and description 
of the various ducks, geese. brant and swan 

recognized by the wild fowler: the story of their 


G. HOWARD WATT, Dept. B10 

1819 Broadway, New York. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me AMERICAN DUCK, GOOSE AND 
BRANT SHOOTING by Dr. William Bruette. If 1 
am not satisfied with this book I can return it in five 


days and the purchase price will be refunded. (Price 
$7.50.) 


Enclosed find $7.50 (]Cash (Money Order (]Check 


lives, feeding habits, migrations, courtship, nest- 
ings, and the rearing of their young. _The methods 
employed in their pursuit in the different sections 
of the country; the building of boats, blinds, de- 
coys and other appointments. The training of live 
decoys, retrievers and tolling dogs. 

The principles of wing shooting, guns, ammuni- 
tion, ballistics and methods of estimating the 
speed, distance and leads necessary to consummate 
the various shots that present themselves on the 
marshes and in the blinds. A practical system for 
raising ducks and controlling vermin that will en- 
able the farmer to derive a profit from his marsh 
lands and such other information as may prove of 
value and interest to sportsmen. It is far and 
away the most complete, useful and entertaining 
volume on the subject ever published and covers 
the entire field of North American wild fowl 
shooting. It supersedes all books written on this 
subject heretofore. 


Colored Illustrations of 63 Varieties. Complete Plans 
of Duck Boats. Numerous Line Drawings. 
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Rod 6085 —com- § 


plete with alumi- 
num case (as shown) 


$17.50 


A NEW AND 
BETTER FLY ROD, 


—with a beautifully balanced _ 
action and with plenty of back- 
bone for the dry fly idealist 


Combines these exceptional features: 


1. Both tips equipped with Winchester 
Roto-Ring (see magnified tip-top). This 
ring of hardened steel, chromium 
plated, rotates slightly with each cast 
and distributes the wear to prevent scor- 
ing. All the advantages of an agate 
tip-top with no possibility of chipping 
or breaking. 

All nickel silver fittings—just dull 
enough to kill sun reflection —yet will 
not corrode. 


Thick-wall, butt-cut, Tonkin cane — 
specially treated brown stock. 


4 First guide—one ring with genuine 
7 agate. File-nard steel snake guides. 


45 Combination nickel and cedar, screw- 
° type, locking-band reel seat. 


6, Serrated and waterproofed ferrules. 


Finished with special rod varnish and embody- 
ing several other features that will appeal to 
any angler. 

This nine-foot, split bamboo, fly rod (No.6085 | 
is, of course, but one of many exquisite Win- 
chester Rods—rods which give you an added 
thrill from rise to net and which will win your 
affection as completely as a Winchester Gun. 
If your dealer cannot yet furnish this beautiful 
rod, send us his name and address with price 
and we will see that 
you are promptly 
supplied. Write also 
for FREE booklets 
describing Fishing 
Tackle and other 
products made by 
Winchester. 


WINCHESTER 


REPEATING ARMS CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A. 


Reel 1730 — $5.00 





